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To 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
President of Harvard University 

Dear President Lowell, 

This book is the fruit of a course of lectures 
(delivered at the Lowell Institute in. the first year of 
your College Presidency. Will you allow me to 
dedicate it to you as a token of sincere admiration 
and friendship, and with every hope that the great 
University of Harvard may go from strength to 
strength under your vigorous and enlightened rule ? 

Though there have been a few alterations and 
additions, this little volume substantially repre¬ 
sents my lectures as they were written for delivery, 
nor have I attempted to convert a series of discourses 
intended for a general audience into a complete or 
systematic treatise. The subject is large, and I do not 
profess to supply more than a bare outline of the 
course of Republican thought and action from the 
downfall of the Roman Empire to the present day. 
But the matter is comparatively unfamiliar, and, save 
for Emilio Castelar’s “ Historia del Movimiento Re- 
publicano,” a characteristic monument of Andalusian 
exuberance, I am not aware that it has been made the 
sub] ect of a book. To an American audience, nurtured 
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in the Republican tradition of the New Worfd, it may 
be interesting to learn at what epochs, and within 
what limits, and with what results a political ideal 
similar to their own has been an operative force in 
European politics. For even in the Old World there 
have been moments when some have dreamt the dream 
of Abraham Lincoln; " Friend, the Lord prefers 

common-looking people; that is why He made so 
many of them.” And so I venture to transgress the 
very sotmd maxim which reminds us that what will 
do well enough in a lecture-room is very seldom $t 
for the society on a book-shelf. 

Yours sincerely, 

HERBERT A. L. FISHER 


Nbw College, Oxford 
January igu 
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NOTE 


I cannot allow this little book to go out without acktiowlocigii 
the valuable help which I have received from my firienL<3. a; 
colleague, Mr Leopold Wickam-Legg, who has been kind, erxouj 
to read the sheets as they passed through the Press. 
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THE REPUBLICAN TRADITION 
IN EUROPi: 

CMAl’Ti'lH r 

MEDIEVAL ritot'f.m ANtt ANTiKXr TUADttlON 

Mor{I>s.ii itritEjtil’i nUii HomniiA 

Lft IhtH niainfitt hr thr hr^iBniui^ mI im r|i»rh »-.4 in*n4hlv 

atui of iiumiu'uliitr htiiM »-4'’ iio-; r»ii4 

HEpaiu.i<% tir.i. 

A M0N(« the {Ktlitical reconls <if fhcie are 

few dtK uments more iuslrut tive than ih<»se 
aviKtere and nohle pieces of {icd.if'ofjie litci.ilnn- \vhi( li 
were composed for the otdy son of I.ouis XfV, t»v t!ie 
greatest Cafliolie Hislmp of the seventeenth eentnty. 
Of the moral elevation a«ul literary splmdonr of 
Bossuet's s|>aeif>iis treatises, of the '' Ihsiimrs sni 
rHistoire UniverseUe," which fi)sl itispiied the anihi 
tion of the yonthful Napoleon, ;nul " !.a I'olitnpi • 
tir&! dc TKcrittmt Sainte," it is tieedless to speak 
in this connexion; they Itave Ireeti appraised by 
many qnalilied pnlges. But sotne words may Iw 
said about the politieal creed whieli is expressetl with 
so partent and systematic an intellectna' pr»H'ednre 
and in terms of such trampii! and unl.dlering con¬ 
viction. It Is the creed of (‘atholic ac.d Motiarchira! 
Europe formulated by a mind which saw in the 
resplendent triutnphs of the l*renc'a Monarchy fresh 
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(♦ 

argument for the design of Providence to bring n 
under the yoke of Christian and CathoKc Kings. 

‘‘ After St Louis/’ writes Bossuet to Innocent 
to whom he renders an account of his stewardsh 
we exhibit to Monseigneur the actions of Lo 
the Great and that living history which passes bef< 
our eyes : the state strengthened by good lav 
the finances well ordered; the grand discoveri< 
military discipline established with equal prudei 
and authority; the magazines; the new me^ 
of besieging towns and keeping armies in the fii 
at all seasons of the year; the invincible coura 
of our soldiers ; the natural impetuosity of the nati 
sustained by extraordinary qualities of firmness a 
constancy ; the firm belief common to all Frenchm 
that nothmg is impossible to them under so greai 
King; and lastly the King himself, who alone is woi 
a grand army: the force, the concatenation, t 
impenetrable secret of his councils ; the hidden sprir. 
whose artifice is disclosed by an unending ser. 
of surprises; our enemies panic-stricken and cc 
founded; our allies faithfully defended; pes 
given to Europe on equitable conditions after 
assured victory; lastly, that incredible attachme 
iq the defence and promotion of religion, combin 
with a continual effort to attain to all that is grand< 
an<L\|)est in life. These are the qualities which ^ 
remark in the father, and these are the qualities whi 
we comMend to the imitation of the son.” ^ 

To Bo^viet the monarchical form of govefnme 
seemed to bet commended alike by the circumstanc 
of human histWy and by the texts of Divine Scriptu: 
Surve57ing the political plan of Europe, he descri 
indeed a few republics—the United Provinces, Veni< 
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Si 


' 

tho Swiss ('uiifcdc'jalion. ftw < tif rrcnnanv; 
but (if tlu'sc he rciaarks tliut sturc fhry li.nl jni-viitissh' 
IxM'ii subjcri to hcit’dii uv uuiii.tu lii' s, ,huI sim'• 
tli«' grcati’r p.itt of flic woild was still, a. if had brcu 
from the bcgiuuiuK', pn cincd bv ihou.ik hs. j( wan 
clear that inonan by was the funu musi natni d to 
man. Hcicdilary mon.iuhv had three |niii<tjtal 
advantage's, and w.is chaj.ri tcti/i (l bv fiair csscjitral 
qualitii'S. Its advaut.ige-s .ire fh.tl it is rialitr.il. 
digniiicti, c.dctil.itcd to snsfain an id<*nUtv of iiUe-tcst 
between j'ulci anti tuh-d ; its essential ijualities. 
tlwit it is sacred, n.ifittt.il, .d>siih)te-, ainl sijbimtted 
to K'asnn. If. as an aeidjlional jnee utiixn .lyamst 
insecurity, fetn.th s he esi hided liotn lh<- siu, essiun. 
the State att.iiiis pelfei fi.in atnl lealises the ein hiree! 
purpose of (ioel, " And so I' r.tnee, \vh» ic the sin ei-ssi.in 
is re'gtil.de'd aeaurding to these ni.isiius, tnav hoa-U 
of having the liesi constitnliou }>i*ssihh' .mil the oin' 
meist confonnabh' to that which tlod lliins<!f has 
estahlisheil ; all of which shows the wisdom of our 
ancestors and the special protcclion whuh tool 
extends to this Kingtioin," * 

The course of Knrope.ui hisfory gave some s.inction 
to the stihliine hut ne.ir sighti'd coniid<-nc«" of the 
patriotic rlivine. Fver since the f.dl of the Hotn.m 
Republic the main political tr.ulilion of luuojs' h-tl 
Irecn monarchical. 

That sin itleal which inspired some of the noblest 
literature of anthjuity was ohs* uretl fos many 
centuries is a rtudlet which ceases to r,ius< smpiisi* 
when we reinemlM’r tlie two grr.it fads of '.re Romtin 
Empire* and the Cliristun (hutch. IV ttiumphs 
of the Empire prepared the durahle .»umiii itton of 
Homan Law and acenred the snrvivii* of an lm{M‘riai 



have left a n<>^rk upon medieval chronu 
the most trou ^hled centuries of human 
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cm^d. was haffiing with rrm!. ami tfa^- ivnrhl was 
cniinblinij; awsiv, and tha r^h! ndiura idihiiiir, 

and a m‘W sfudrly was brim^ f^annh'd,. niir thiiin 
vnmainnd cnnslanl, fh*‘ pnlifit'al l.dtli nf thf ’^baln 
tnrram’an iiaJinns, Vipdl. prajdiii 

of the ynnnr, ban|dro, auicirs thr sfrps nf in 

his vishaiarv pilyriinayr/* 

Th<.‘barbarian wurld was full nj and .uiarrliv* 

Tacalus, who wrrd.n his arroind mI itri'nianv Ir^an fnil 
kriowlndpn, remarks fh.d inanv <*l tla* fid*'--', wm-' 
kingirss, and fhal whr’ri* Kinr- r\iard p^wn . 

wtrn strinflv Iinut»sL T'Im* alf.-ms nf t!j»- iuln' usa,- 
govr.rmal bv a--.sinnbla?a’ »»i n . tb--- ilr»niu% 

worn jKijuilar : ih-r ^v4v\n of mltiwifi'‘n < 
and f'Klonsivis and o\lubilinf! a sl}:up rnnii.i'-a to fhr 
intonsi* snviasi! iadtivation oj th»’ Italian t>livr vaid i»i 
frtut-j^a.rdtai, Hut as th«'st- Tmintut'^ tubi-s found ihrir 
way thi* Ibirnan banpio’ ami rsKdihsInd iImiii* 
s<‘lvos in tlm Kontin sliull, tlnar i>t4Hi*'s, paitiv Itom 
thcmuHH'Is (d tho silnatifai. but partlv fnnn tonaftons 
reflection of the Roman tnod»d, avainird imur and tmui' 
the nuimirchira] form and divr-ard iIiinnsidvfH iiimr 
and more ?'d their dinnoevati*^ ehararfets 
successful chhdtain tHsaunes a Kinn. and Honirfiiiii-s 
claims titles drawn front the mannilieeiil votstbuliry 
of By7,aiilinin. Ciutfis and Vandals, b’tsuiks and 
Saxons practise their tdninsy umnarfiiieH b«dore the 
broken mirror of tin* Roman l‘jnpire. 

Great as was the influence of Roim% it taunbtried 
willt instinels and tradilifuts derived froiii dim 
Tintfonie uiilaiuily, llie Auido-S.ixon allitfiafive 
verse, tin* old Cieriiutit epit's. iitr (/nifiMoo, ilc y/%i€\ 
depict an lierok age of which fighting is the main 
business, tincl are full of tliat spirit of liriu''Wtit%lii|i 
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which is the stuff out of which the early monarchies 
were made. In the nomadic age of Teutonic history 
and even long afterwards, when feudal conditions 
were thoroughly established in Europe, the heroic 
poem made no attempt at historical fidelity. 
Attila and Theodoric, Charlemagne and Roland are 
dim, gigantic figures represented without any attempt 
at psychological consistency or political perspective, 
and indeed for the most part with a curiously complete 
ohhvion of the actual circumstances of their lives. 
It is sufficient that in the common consciousness of 
the Teutonic race these names stood for greatntss 
and power. Legend clustered round them, and 
unexpected miracles were worked with their names. 

There is indeed one people and one literature which 
escapes the common tendency of Europe to find m 
monarchy the principle of progress. The civilization 
of Iceland dates from a migration of Norse chieftains, 
who, to escape the t5nranny of Harold the Fair Haired, 
turned their prows to the west and landed upon 
the shores of that solitary and distant island. Here, 
among glaciers and morasses, mountain torrents and 
ge57sers, the settlers formed a commonwealth upon a 
social compact. It was a republic, but unlike anj 
other republic that had ever existed. There wert 
neither taxes nor police, nor an army, nor an admini¬ 
strative ofiftcer, nor a foreign policy, nor indeed anj 
joint means of coercion; only the heads of th< 
scattered settlements—settlements divided one fron 
another by snow mormtains and lava fields and belt; 
of black volcanic sand and pebbles—^met togethe; 
once a year in a common assembly and agreed to obej 
and enforce a common law. It was a society whicl 
realised the coadificms of the heroic age, save that i 
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was dcvc^d of thf ideal of monareliy ---a nimniinuvi' lUh 
rudimentary, robust, and quitr uniqiir in lark 
of jxjlitical cohesion and in its jnesnv.ition in a cli-ar 
and self-conscious form of its own splrndid tradition 
of aristocratic anarchy. And llu' ]>rosi' ht'i.anie 
of Iceland is as nni<[ne as fhi’ stoiv wliieh if ii-lilrs 
with so much plain and human eircinnsi.inre. Hut 
in lab-t the commonwealth of Iceland came to an 
end. It had been founded in 0 50, Miin<’ titlv vrajs 
after the. first Norse settlement, ami wa. fhi-irfoi.- 
coeval with the foundation of the situin; iifnaii lu' -d 
tradition of medieval hiiropc, fiut upon fin-is-ui i.d 
march of ICuropiMu ideas ih<‘ tiirsalno' and p>>h!i*s 
of this nmiote and sini^nl.u commmhtv r\riii-d in* 
influence, whatevi-r.* 

The jiolifieal lavndilious of the Midtile Ai;es were 
unfavourable to tlie growth of npublnau sentiment. 
War was ehronie, eommunicatiou diilieidi. an«l S'u lal 
imxpialily engrained in the iiecess.tiv institution 
of feiulalisin. The countries whi< h were tn sj oitleii il 
were those tlie extent of whose tei rilorv ditl ii<tt ext eet| 
the powers of a medieval tnonatehy to eontiof, sm U 
as Aragon, Sicily, England; ainl Ifie ailvam e of 
monarchy was a sure induation tjf n.ilitmal juttgiess, 
Clerk and burgess lookttd to the King for pi.itn (mri 
against the rapacity of the noble, ami fin- wlmte 
influence of the Roman Clnnrh w.is eithsied in the 
support of an instilufion from which she reutved 
and expected material benefits, am! whii h sfu- b< hev.-d 
to be founded on the impregnable loek of Senjiturr, 
The political th«*ory of the early Middh* Ag« s. foigctl 
in the stress of the conlUct Ireiween the thnpire 
and the Papacy, bears witness to this general belu-f 
in the nece8.sity and divinity of Kingship. 
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Tht^ Pap.iUsf ronfrtn'rt'iiaU'^t't nf Jhr twelfth crn- 
tviry nrifhcr cnnt<’Str!l the (IimI fird.tinrfl rhjUactcr 
of the Konian Empire tmr ipK -^liidm! its duration. 
Still less did thi v propmiid n pnl'li* an ideals. It 
Was a suthcient step (or them to as'.ert that inoiiarrhy 
was an <»tTifi’ {minded upon a rontriet. and that if 
the contract were vinla(«’d by the snven ijtn he emild 
be lawfully deposed. In EuKlatid, constitutional 
growth was sure and wholesmne. and though the 
Barons’ War w.is stoutly rnutesfed. the s^mg of Levves 
which prcKdatms the lliemv of the opposirimi to the 
Crown does not belong to the category of democratic 
documents. It prmdaims no republic, sketches 
no scheme of natrrral rights, The reuu’dv for tfte 
ills of the harassed nation is th.it lfl•tuv Ilf., whose 
" gentle soul ” flits through Dante's ” Purgatory," 
should govern with the consent of his b.irmi.tge,^ 
Political thought is for the most part the product 
and not the c.ause of political conditions. Men 
describe what they find around them ami throw into 
the form of a deductive philosophy what is in reality 
the result of their own partial oliHervations, In tlii: 
centuries of faith, when religion determined the 
policy of Kings, and every remarkable incident was 
liable to be regarded as a miracle; when the Clmrch 
was the sole receptacle of cailture, and imposed its 
canons of belief upon a nide, pa^ionate, anti credulous 
^ society, political thought was dominated by an 
idealism which was both dictated and circumscrilwd 
by scriptural texts and analogies. It was Ijelfrvetl 
that the world would for ever be controlled by the twin- 
forces of Papacy and Empire, though it was a mattei 
Qi keen dispute whether or not the temporal woi 
or was not subject to the siMtual power. Students 




BELIEF IN MONARCHY « 

of history romarkrd that tlir vvinhi had jia-a-d undi'i 
a STicci'Ssion of empires -Assyiiaii. ^{ediao, I’t T'j.m. 
Macedoniati, Roman -ami in a seqnioice so ntn^'fanllv 
attested it was an insUiiet of thii<)ii^;v fo diMovii 
evuhmco of a p<ility plotted In* C»od for the wi II In-nn' 
of man. As late as (lie age of Sh.ikespe,ire .» C.il dnim 
monk, arguing from the premise tliat a nnivets.il 
monarchy was essential to the exisli-nre of smiety 
and the salvation of souls, nmtended fli t! the inantle 
of Rome had fallen ujum the slioiildets of th<-.'sji.uit.ud, 
whose dominion should aeoutliurdv spre.id ov< i ilu- 
ea»th. Having driven the Mom s intft Ah it a .uul 
exterminated the sectaries of the (,*iw ( onntiicH, 
the new Cyrus would <les(ioy the (Sttomiu hanpire 
and purge ICnglantl and l’*ranre of heresy. per¬ 
sistent was the lielief (hat the mon.uchieal cunsfjiujimj 
of the Church Catholic shouhl l«' rdlectetl in tin- 
institution of tlie world empire.'* 

The gri'atest of the tu'iilile philosopheis supported .r 
tenet which was IreHeverl to he ,a part of the drvnte 
providence fry the doctors of the Catholic ( hutch. 
Aristotle maintained that of all fornts of goveinnrerrt 
the most {terfect was the rule of one gnotl imiri, atul 
the Christian teacher saw itt the govenrment trf (loti 
both the pattern of the perh'Cl monarchy ami the 
exemplar expressly divinerl for the imitation of His 
human subjects. A curious instance of the power 
of this belief is afforded by Savonarola's ’'Treatise 
upon the rule and government of Statr*s." written 
in 1494 for the guidaru'** of the city of Mori’iue ft 
wa-s the olrject of this remarkable disemuse to rxpl.un 
that the {Hnjple of Idorence. Ireing at oruf the most 
inteUecturd and spirited community in Italy, were 
unsuited to a monarchical tir aristircratkal govern- 
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ment. A monarchy might do well enough for the 
Northern races, who were robust but uninteheictual, 
or again it might be adapted to Orientals, whose 
activity of mind was balanced by physical languor; 
but wherever intellect and high spirit were combined, 
some form of popular government {Governo civile) 
must be established. Yet this conclusion is prefaced 
by an elaborate profession of belief in monarchy 
as the ideal form of government, not only because 
concentrated power was stronger than dispersed 
power, but also because monarchy was more hke God. 
“ The government of the world,” argues the Dominkan 
preacher, “is by nature the best government; and 
since Art follows nature, the more closely the govern¬ 
ment of human things resembles the government 
of the world and of nature, the more perfect it is. 
Since, then, the world is governed by a single Person 
who is God, and since all natural things in whom 
some government is seen are governed by One, as 
the bees by a king and the powers of the soul by reason, 
and the members of the body by the heart, and 
similarly with other things which have government, 
it follows that that government of human things 
which is administered by a single governor, is of its 
nature the best of aU governments. Whence oui 
Saviour, wishii^ to give to His Church the best gover¬ 
nor, made Peter head of all the faithful, and in everj 
diocese, nay, in every parish and ministry, wished thal 
the government ^ould be through a single person, 
and that finally all the lesser heads should be undej 
me head, Hb Vicar.” ’ 

It is true that femn time to time the physical 
masesies of an uncomfortable age produced a croj 
of uAidh weid far beyond the orbit ol 
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MEDIEVAL HERESIES 

I 

rcspfcfabl*' thoiij’hl. Tln' vi|;ht *'f thf S hiii! li tn 
pOSSCSSi wealth. <>r of flie Stale ff1 rxel* i’sC roi'Ifivr 
pciwnr, w;ix (picsfiomal in fhr lliiiliiiilli (rnfiu%' hv 
the sectaries of Sontliein I'l.uu e. fm' uh'’'.e < }i.i.li’'e- 
ment was invented tlie teiiihle we.ipnii of the 
Inriuisition. lint such anti-so«'i.iI vai'.iiies were 
rigidly suppressed. The here'-ies of fhe eallv Middle 
Ages contained a tnixlnti’ of wiM f.incv and olidniate 
realism, exaefly calculated ft* secure th<’ di-'eutntdure 
of thiise wh<» hekl thmu. They we|i> in the uriiu 
the beliefs of tlu- poor and oj>pie'.,.fI. of men who 
fcH the fidl force of the iionie eonii.e.t l>i Iweeti tlie 
promises of lire go'.pel anil the piiformtnee of the 
■ world; who c[\U'slioued ilortrine where it '.<<nied to 
conflict with the patent <‘vi«lenee of the ‘^e!i"es ; and 
tindiug the world full of evils, eiii-d oiil aeainst the 
fundamental primiples upon whieh it was aiianis-d. 
Such a spirit of wholesale tevoU is eotntnon to every 
age anti clime. In the Mhldle Ag«‘s. when the St.ile 
was loosi’ly ptintral, atul the tlniuitrani evil w.rs ftr 
be found rather in the delicieiiev than in the es- 
; cess of governance, the spirit «»{ demmatic ptaitest 
i > was simradic and unorgani/ed. No comprehensive 

i s political prtfgrammes wr-re drawti ttp; mt revoln* 

■ I tionary philosophy of the .Htate was fotiimlaii-d 

• * Disciplintsl minds avmided original sjierathdions, 

’ f which in that thtadoghal iifm«>sphere might easily 

; I glide intoherc-sy; and ff» the seet.uy of the tmnmtain 

, valleys the science of poUlic.tl airhiieelnre w.is as 

’ ; hidden as (he anatomy ol the hi>dv ot the v.ist 

cimtinent on the other sidi* of the Atlaniu t >i eaii 
I Tlien; can b*; im clearer }mou| of the slit* l hunt a 

i ■ tiona which the character of the mediev.d polity 

{ ‘ imposed upon political sixtculation than the case 
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of John Wyclif. In the whole course of medie\ 
history few thinkers were holder or were driwen 1 
the consecutive employment of a powerful und< 
standing to more original conclusions. Wyc 
attacked pilgrimages and relics, the doctrine 
purgatory, and even the central mystery of transo 
stantiation. He anticipated all the main positio 
of Protestantism a century before Luther was ho 
and a generation before the summoning of the fij 
General Council for the reform of the Papacy. 'Y 
his speculations were curiously circumscribed 
the character of the society in which he lived. Hold! 
the audacious doctrine that dominion was found 
on grace, or, as we should now phrase it, that virt 
alone could give a valid title to power and proper 
Wyclif stm conceived of the world as organised ir 
feudal hierarchy. The King held of God upon 
tenure of grace, and forfeited his office upon faili 
to conform to the conditions of the tenement, 
every generation good men have been perplexed 
the paradoxical relation between moral and econor 
values. Wyclif dreamed of a society in which wea 
and power would be strictly determined by mo 
qualities; but while he denied that a commun 
organized on any other principle could possess 
adequate moral sanction, he made no propos 
for a political revolution, and cannot he included 
the roll of European republicans. 
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CHAPTER II 

VENICE AND FLORENCE 

E facil cosa h conoscere donde nasca ne’ Popoli questa afiezione 
del vivere libero ; si vede per esperienza le cittadini non aver mai 
ampliato n6 di dominio n^ di ricchezza, se non mentre sono state 
in Hberta.— ^Machiavelli, '‘Discorsi’* 

The free cities of Italy, now delivered from the German yoke, 
began to enjoy and to abuse the blessings of wealth and liberty. 
The most trifling incident was sufficient to produce a conspiracy, 
a tumult, and a revolution. Among these troubles the dark, 
insidious, vindictive spirit of the Italians was gradually formed.— 
Gibbon, “ Miscellaneous Works 

I N Italy alone the political conditions helped to 
sustain the memories of the classical age. Here 
was a land of ancient cities and splendid monuments, 
a development of civic hfe so vivid and powerful 
that it absorbed the Lombard aristocracy and success¬ 
fully affronted the power of the German Emperors. 
The Lombard towns regarded themselves as part 
of the Roman Empire, but as enjoying guaranteed 
r^hts of substantial independence under it. Venice 
slowly and by degrees shook itself free of Byzantine 
control, and vied with Genoa in imperial enterprise. 
But the spirit and memory of the ancient Republic 
were most clearly exhibited in the chequered and 
violent history of medieval Rome. Here, in the 
middle of the twelfth and again in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, attempts were made to revive 
the ancient Respublica Romanorum. The leaders 
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of thrsf* ftirlont innvniit‘nfAriinlt! cif flivsri;i 
C‘nLi di an.* thi* iiinst jijrtnrr^ 

in hi'^tnrv. f'Mtf tlirv Iia*1 as r*! 

stafrsnianship in llnar as slirl|rij 

Antnlil iii-lil ilia .i-.M-tir 
of fnalasiastif al |iMVr!tV : till' MIVsii*"' l\ial|/a alirfi 
tlio iiiisil nt a fnilrrafion ol Italian ii 

a I,,afin l*inp«‘ror rlfaiaal !iv IIm*' j-ii’n|i!i'* nf Ri 
Nr'ilhor of tlaan niKlti'sfo«i«l tin* lirartiisil «"on«lii 
of tho honr ; y<'f oa^’li ni.n't** sonio inrllrrinal *' 
to tin’ poUfirs nf a hv 

of jnstirr, \nv\\ atul pat! i'-nn. Th** fi.i 

fall* of flirsr inrfli**val Inlainrs of iha I\I1 

Hrpnhli«“ • Ainold. oKornliat t*v thf' !’jnp»aor; Hi» 
torn to piri'Ts hv a fitv inoh. tllir-.!I'.itf's thr* it' 
prnitV of thrsr i'lasat.il f.fn iuorioH afin4 tho "».i 
frticls of tiiulph atni Ctluhallinr llii- luthus 

of hrtiao'h wa.s atsnisrtl hv tin* santnuni' |.*f 
of Kiru/o. thr fnhnn** of I t«’ia|oiin !*i'a< r. Jin 
ainl Itio lahriatur of ihi* lh4v Ivan.in f\rjml 
anti th*' li-a' ol llrr Uoinan to-pnl^i*' ums hailnt 
l«ilrr, aiu! ft’lrhialnl in au ojI*’ loan tfi*’ pi'ii oi 
Ilfs! Iniin.ulist in hnropr. loir a whilt* tho i 
ftanl'Sof linatirval Koinr U-rir «|U«*llfal hv lll«* i'loiji' 
of a roinm*»ii notary, tin' son of a washrrwoiiiaii 
a wtnr-’Hrllfts I1ir hart»n% \vr|r rownl iiitti 
l-lro rtiiiniry roads wrr** rlrarrtl of l-»atiftits ; cli 
hlasiihriiiy, ami roiiri$tniia|.|r frll iiit** sintiltat ctisfa^ 
Eirii/>t» diraiimd that tfir union of llatv 
out of Hio i'lini'ord of Ihniii*, ||i* drtdarrd itial « 
ihiliaii was a mmiifirr of tin* Roinaii Hrpiililir, jir« 
sitmnioiif'd thr Iuii|irfor and !‘Jr*'iiirH to siihiml 
riaiiiis to thr .snvrnagii rity, and in a fidl parliar 
alltniikil l>y lioitt tliv cilkti, cm 






COLA DI RIENZO 
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that no Emperor, King. Prince or Manjui-^ might 
set foot on Italian soil without lirenc<> of the 
Pope and the Roman people. The fantastic revival 
of this impracticable polity lasted no more than seven 
months ; and Rienzo, driven into retireim-nt bv a 
few Neapolitan lances, became in turns a hermit, 
a Ghibelline, and a Guelph. Returning to Italy 
in 1353, after seven years' absence, he was i nablejl, 
through the aid of llie great Caniinal Albomo/., in 
whose suite he was v<tyaging, to regain his ant hot it y 
in Rome. But the spare and mystic tiibuin- of 
Itaiian indepemlenct’ had now grown into the 
corpulent oflicer o{ a Fretieh Tope. He sniionnded 
himself with u botlyguard, i-xhibited in the fju.djtv 
of his rule, the principal aftrihutes nf a ilassjeal 
tyranny, and met the doom which is .i{»piiinled for 
city tyrants. Some four hmulred ye.iis aft>rw.uds 
Montesquieu made the just ohservatiotj that the 
republics of Itdy had done less to ,se«ure human 
liberty than the constitittional monarchy «»f ^.ngland.* 
Not dissimilar wjus the judgment of a gie.it pohiieal 
observer in the opening decades of the sixteenth 
century. " It is IxTler,” writes (ttiireiardinj. to 
be the subject of a prince than of a republic, f.tr a 
republic keep.s its stdjjects under, and gives no share 
of its greatnt«is save to its own citizens; a piime 
is common to all, one man is jus much his subject as 
another, therefore everyone can ho|H! t<» b* favoured 
or employed.’' • UlKjrty Wiis the grandest and umst 
living iclcal in the political consciunsness of the Italian 
race, but it was dithcult to harmonize witli the spirit 
of the Guelph and Ghibelline, or with tltat hanl treat* 
ment of subject communities, which was everywhere 
in Italy attendant on the spread of civic dominion. 


Ill TiiE imrrmMws TiLy)iTifi|i 

Tlir rvruiMl *]*'' Mrijirt. f!|,|f 

lirM hv pl%fn|.| hx Ilir-|| 

l»V U'r.t|!4 ||,»f I 

rrj-iildl.itri! hv f .ulllllff'l 

If.iriilMiiiim ,40!! At 1-'?ai IiIhoIv ifi thr 
f4 j-ii^liUo.i! 4nil * jnivilr^o- w.|-, j,^! 

th4n in flo' ,4 j|.|i}|j 

f*»lrr4tn«n . ^rnl 1111:1 .litno;} #'»f privj 

in th*' t‘f iIh' n^fnni, fh.it -in Ii.iImii pA\ 

Ilf thi' Hixf^‘rnfIt rrntniv **nn:i 4 ttil,i!i '4 luniHrlf 

flio |'w»lit|4 .il «»f hoi tnii 

to Hrj»4i4lo sn lu'-^ iiitn4 ft'ir »4 4 \i\ 

Ifali.in ir|niMn' fi«nu tin* r nf 4 » 

nint.ifiiiv * 

It i»i In '4*1X1! <4 j!'-U‘«xri nprial 

nlikr rival I..m-i n'.tr4, ik*|M*!nlf’iit rifir'i. aint 

hnint' 4 r"s! I'kniirnt’^ <»( ^4^4r|v, Ih/it ll.l<n' itif 
nf till' tt.ill.lfl f|<-'4j#4»f|%m'4. llir firr c iif ' 

r;iliv Mnklk* nwr lh«* Um ii< lltrir fllwntlrH 

ninrh to thr vinl«'iiiT Ilf fhrtr nwn minn- itra'niih^ 
111 thr rriitir-'i nr .iinlntinn*^ n! Itn" »m4n-r»'o4iil iHiir| 
H«»r 1% If jMriHihh' In fh.lt I hr It 4 ll.|fl ^rfl 

fliiiirisfirit ninfr iitninitinllv in I hr firirr nir 
rrjniliiir4ii Irmlniii ilniti itmlri ihi'^ %lirftrr nf |irtiii'i 
rtilr^ liul Ihiitigh Ii.iii.in Inul ti% ir.ij 

fcir rxislriirr iiiiil iliMii^ri^ril ii fniirlitiii in thr tiiMi|il 
and tlr%^rhijiiiiriil f»f thr I'urr. it wm t-»y it* %"rry rnii! 
iisscicialntl wiilt fright Ini r%nb.. 'Thr rriiiirt micl ci 
rirf*§ «jf thr clf'S|»€ilm nf Itiily fmiii lirrritn <hi llniiini 
the? %di:rrrgrtil til h'rrdrrtrk ll., tn Ah-vi.iiiflfii < 
Mrdki* tlir riiiilriinifirary i4 Su TtnsfiiA^ Mnrr, f«i 
cini! tif tlic! cliirkrul ami Irant crrclihlr ill tiiitil 

libtiiry, Wr rtfiid cif wtinlr I'ltiiniliilititw haitiai'iitii 
iiiiitilfitrd, tjf lilt? lititclirry cil atl Itir iiiritil.if?ri u\ 
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and of iorttu'i’ rn-rlt'd into a tinn art and 

# 

a.n i‘Hf:ahlishi‘cl ilivrrsicin. 

nalUKil that, ihv vxils nf Ivnujuy siiuul4 
a standatfl Ihrim? willt thf» ninralist and 
i;;^aciu*r* andtlial with ihv nn'<nv!h td a pas'-^ifUiata 
vi in fhc! a,ulhnrs ccf aidifinifv fha rfhir*; nf 
licidr slanild hv fi»undrd tin rlassitM.l rxau'iplia 
^ and wlami Danf*' llir iiriftiiiahst 

f in an ap* whir.h liad Ihr kiniwlnlga uf 
;-rldH fivrs) r.nnHiinti'd with jiala-^ IstMtinI fn 
l•w^si aiiV*’«^ nf lntrrn«n wt'i'f i'trinfH fit Ihf* 
■fipurarit’S of Ihr \asi'i'inti anti fin* 

|1 a lyrani was rr^aHlis! an a nr«'fs*^ary act and, 
passptirt In inntnntali!V, Naav tlm ninrt!«*irr 
I drciW ins|iiratinn finin ihr ratilinarians nf C'ic'rri*. 
I'i'uin tin* lives nf Brnltis at 'rinmieun., Wlien 
Pa|ij[itin liuscftli w,is runtlnniird tn disath in 
fnr an attempt mi tlte lives n( (dniianta and 
%'M i\v Mrrliet, he prayed that Clirist ininht 
tre Brutus from his sntih and was eoiufnrted 
Js amfeHsnrV assuranee that Si llimnas had 
‘^ssly sanctirmed rniisptraries ai^ainsi usurping 
its. III i5.|h .Lorrn/4i de* Mediri, a yiHil.li notnrtous 
tis profligate wny^, tleroyrt! hb kiuHinan* thike 
^yidrot into a private house by tfie lure o{ a 
ncefiil amour, and slew luni at night with the 
tiince of a firofessiunal eutdhroat* llie brutal 
vas iipjdiUicled by all the vkiiins of the Medieean 
.icjili anti Ctiaiinofli, the learltiig pulitirist of 
iisntfe, cornmeiided the ** glorious dissl ** of tins 
rici Brutus, m a most noble theme for the 
It of a critilemporary potd. Tin* historian Vardii, 
recoiirits the story of the murder in all its rruel 
tiiistance, mtmm Ici iiroiiouiice ujiort the morul 

I 
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purity of the deed, but asserts that if it were indeed 
true, as Lorenzo afl&rmed, that he was solely desirous 
of liberating his country, then no praise or reward 
could be adequate to his merits. To an uneasy 
youth burning with a desire for immortality no 
path was so short or certain as tyrannicide, provided 
only that the slayer might survive the slain and defend 
his motives to an admiring audience. The puny 
Lorenzacchio, as he was contemptuously called, 
lived to write a formal apology for his act, which 
presents a curious illustration of the moral code of 
that age. He assumes that it is universally allowed 
that popular government is better than tyranny, 
and undertakes to demonstrate that Alessandro was 
a tyrant more impious than Nero, more flagitious 
than Caligula, and more cruel than Phalaris. Critics 
had objected that it was dishonourable to murder a 
man to whom the slayer was bound by ties of obligation, 
trust, and kinship. Even if these facts were so, tyrants, 
however slain, were best dead. Lorenzacchio, however, 
takes pains to deny the allegation that he had failed 
to observe the polite statutes of social honour. He 
was not in any true sense the kinsman of the 
murdered bastard, but even if he were, did not Timo- 
leon earn a deathless name by killing his brother 
in the cause of liberty ? He was under no obligation 
to a man from whom he had not even received the 
privilege of exemption from the taxes. He was 
unfaithful to no trust, for Alessandro was incapable 
of confidence, and drawn to his doom by the mere 
force of his own libidinous appetites. His motive 
had been simple, the liberation of his native city from 
an intolerable yoke. If the end had not been reached, 
if one tyrant had been succeeded by another. 





I POWER OF THE CI-ASSICS 1ft 

that was not his fanlt. So far as one matt inigltt 
se.rvc liberty, ho, at the risk of life, had served the 
liberth^s of Fiorenct'.® 

Hero, as in tivory other depart ineid of Italian fhotjght 
and fooling in tlie age of the Renaissanot’, it is dilheiilt 
to ovorostimaht the authorit y <*f e!,i‘i''ieal f radii ion. 
Wo who are lemoved hy many gi’iierations front the 
twilight of the Middh' Ages can atford ourselves the 
luxury of scntimetjtal sympathy for a soei.il slate 
whose, meanness and narnnvnrss ot view, wloi^e 
cniolties, vices, atid distaunforts we are not tailed 
uptlti to share, and can only with the greatest streteh 
of historical imagination imperteetly n-present to our 
minds. But tln^ juen of the Kenaiss.mre were l>iit 
just emerging from tin’ darkness, the ineoiigrnitv, 
the discomfort. That which is distant and graeinns 
to us, was near and sordid to them. ‘Ihat whieli 
is an insensible part td (mr ahundanee, was fit them 
an imperious necessity and a toilsome compiest. 
We enjoy a great motlern literatmi’, informed alike hy 
the classical and the t'.hristian spirit ; fur tliem the 
liberating and rational influenees could only be won 
by a devout jntmrogution ttf the rl.issical texts tliem* 
selves. The black clouds still hung uhout the sky 
in stark relhd against the brilliant ilUmunation shed 
from the retrimmed lamps of ancient le.irning. And 
^the more that ancient world was stiulied the mure 
did it apjHsar to be a world of giants. Tlie lw-»t 
‘ medieval chronkler, comjiared with a Polybius, a 
Livy, of a Tacitus, was childish, empty, and pedestrian. 
The most powruhil modern State sank into insignili- 
cance when measured against the imiMising fabric of the 
Roman Empire. For the men of the Renaissiuice 
ancient wisdom was tlie su|)remc wisdom, ancient 
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poetry the consummate art, ancient eloquence the 
rich and most exquisite music of persuasion.* When 
a Florentine historian wishes to praise a Capponi or 
a Ferrucci, he says that he deserves to be compared 
rather with the ancients than with the moderns, 
regarding ancient virtue as something austere and 
heroic, grander in scale and purpose, more decorative 
and more dignified than the humble and retiring 
graces of the Christian soul. And as the coiirsc of 
Roman history provided the sovereign body of 
precepts by which communities might prosper to 
the highest point of affluence and glory, so in ^thc 
whole field of political prudence everything worth 
saying had been said by the Greeks and tlie Romans. 
Aristotle had praised the mixed state, in which tiie 
monarchical, aristocratic, and popular elements 
were combined in due proportion, and every Italian 
thinker of the Renaissance followed in his train. 
He had condemned democracy, and they agreed that 
popular government was full of dangers. He had 
recortunended the exclusion of tradesmen and artisans 
from the privilege of citizenship; and even Varchi, 
the most democratic of Florentine historians, ac¬ 
knowledges that a commercial republic is an anomaly, 
and argues that the greatness of Florence, a city in 
which, to the horror of the polite Venetian, silk- 
mercers were politicians and politicians were silk- 
mercers, implied an extraordinary degree of merit 
in its inhabitants, since it was an acknowledged 
axiom of phflosophy that no polity of shop-keepers 
was ever well ordered.'^ 

The revival of classical studies, coinciding wth an 
epoch of political revolution, produced in Florence, 
then the intellectual capital of Europe, an iUuslriou* 
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gnnoration of historians and pnblirisls, Pnlifiral 
thonglif flourishes most vigorously in an epfK'h th 
change, ami at lh<^ turn of the fifteentii century Site 
political system of Italy was violently deranged hy 
the invasion of Charles VIII, and hy the expulsion 
of the Medici from I'lorenre. That a city so famous 
for its intelligence should suddenly throw «jff a <!i'Spot« 
ism and adopt a jxipular constituticm w.is mst only in 
itself an arresting and impressive f.act, hut tlie exciting 
cause of political speculations wliich hinrope had never 
entirely CiUisented to neglect. For six and thirty 
years after the nwolution of ipjj, tin* political 
fate of Fliirence was in the cauitli'on. The stormy 
republic of Sav<m.u<*la ami So«ierini was sup¬ 
planted in t5i2 hy a Medice.ui restoration, and tliis 
in turn, after fifteen restless and umpiiel years, hy a 
brief, unsteady gust of liberty. Fiually, in 15.P) the 
Second Florentine Reptddic succumbed to the f>vcr- 
whelming power of the Imperial arjns, after a <lefeiice 
of eleven mouths .so gallantly and tenaciously 
conducted as to throw a final ray of gloiy tijxm a 
blemished and a bankrupt cause. After that 
catastrophe, which was followed by a tale of savage 
proscriptions, the Medici ruled the Stale for some 
two hundred years, upon a system which lasted till 
the French Revolution, and if tlm verdict of history 
Is to count for anything, it proves that the Medicean 
system rather than the Republic was best suited tt» 
Florenfjnc conditions. 

Rare rcpubbliche popolarc si vede essere state 
diuturne—" popular republics arc rarely found to 
be lasting ''—was tlie judgment of a Venetian w!n> 
visited Florence in the fast year of its liberty, and 
predicted the approacliing doom of freedom in a State 
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" fuller of factions than all the other cities of Italy." « 
Yet it is only just to remember that the*experi¬ 
ment of a free commonwealth was tried at a crisis of 
overwhelming difficulty, anti only ov<'i'thr<iwn by an 
unscrupulous league of Emperor and Pope. 

The reasons why the republican form of govern¬ 
ment flourished in some parts of Italy and imt in 
others furnished matter for speculation as soon 
as the Humanists of the Renaissance tiirnetl the lamp 
of inquiry on to the field of polities. Machiavetli 
argued that if the Republic throve in 'rti'^eatiy and 
Venice and not in Naples, Lombardy, or the Ibuna^na. 
the explanation was to be found in the tvxUmi oi 
society. A free commonwealth couhl imt tamsist 
with a feudal class, and must be establislu'd ujnm 
the foundation of social equality. When these 
conditions did not exist, failure could only attend 
upon a republican experiment, unless imhred it wtrre 
prefaced by a massacre of nobles. Of tliis the hv'wi 
and distracted chronicle of the Ambrosian 
in Milan (1447-1450) was sufficient evidence. Venire, 
it is true, was both a republic and the classic city 
of Italian aristocracy, but the noblemen of Venice 
were noblemen only in name. They drew no large 
revenue from lands, they owned no csistles, exercised 
no feudal authority, and such wealth as tliey possi‘.H.sed 
existed in the form of merchandise and chattels. 
Venice therefore constituted no real exceDtion to 
the rule that social equality was necessary frce 
government. And yet Venice and Rorence, liowevcr 
much they might be forced into the same political 
category, stood out in the Italian imagination as 
Mmrply contrasted types—Veidce as the model of 
p^anaace and stability, Rorence of that sick and 
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fevered unrest which Dante lias deitonnrrd in tlie 
sixth cfinto of the *' ihirgatory." To the pnliiieai 
philosopher of (h<^ sixteenth and seventeenth rentnries 
Venice seemed to have solved the great riddle id 
statecraft. She was admiretl with tlie same simeiitv 
with which the ancients admired laucdeinon, and 
largely for the same nsisons. Nf) State was so welh 
informed either as to its own resonrees or as t<* tlie 
resources of its neighhnnrs. No Stati- was heifer 
served or more generous to its servants or supporti-d 
by so high and constant a lempvr *d patiinlism 
in‘its citizens. Dynasties rose and frll, eity alt>-r 
city was racked by faction an<i civil war; \‘i niee 
alone of all the Italian Stuti's jin-serx'ed her polity 
uninjured through <*very vieissifude.® 

To the mind of Maehiavelli and his confemporai ii's 
such stability was a sign not of weakness but of vigour 
and health. The notion that cmitinnous ehange 
is a part of improvement, or that Slates must he always 
adjusting themselves to coiuUtions which are in tuni 
continually altering, was entindy foreign to th.il age. 
History indeed was witness to a constant series of 
changes whie.h no student of past polities emilU 
ignore, but those changi-s were cyrUeal, not pro¬ 
gressive. The seend of polifiral haj»piiu‘ss was not 
to promote changii but to tUseover and m.iintain 
a condition of wholesome equilihriuin, And tried 
by whatever tests were availablo in that age, Venice 
seemed to liave attaineil that tlestrahle ei}ui{>oise. 
Very'rarely had the even current of her hf«* lH*en 
perplexed by conspiracy. No clusters of eml»ittered 
exiles menaced her peace or spread the |ioison of their 
spited hopes broadcast through Italy, bhe had won 
a great empire in land and sea, had fought with 
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’ DONATO GIANNOTTI 

Florence conkl providf*. and opened his liferary rar<'er 
in a delicate, shower of Latin verse .uni liKld Italian 
comedy. The. first Medicean restor.ition, enminr; 
as it did when he was twenty years of ;i,ye. and 
shattering all the brilliant expectations which h.id Iieen 
framed out of the triumph of liberty by men of his cla e; 
and set, forced the central probhuns of sf.itecraft 
upon his mind. To think of staf<‘craft w.is to think 
of Venice, the supreme mistress of poUtic.iI wisdom. 
Giannotti visited the city of tlte l.igoons, and in ,i 
graceful dialogue, composed in iSitb but not puMishi-d 
till*1540, explained tin-anatomy of tlie Veneti.ui St.ile 
and expressed his admiration for its m.mifold virtues, 
Using a simile which fjoickly p.issed into tin- geaci.d 
currency of thougfit, he likeneil tiie Veneti.m «on. 
stitution to a pyramid of which the base w.is fotnied 
by the Gran Consiglio, the a(icx hy the Doge, ami the 
intervening stages by the foUegio and the more 
numerous Consiglio de' I’regati. Such a union of 
the many, the few, and the one seemed to him to be 
the true political compound, conformable alike to 
the prescriptions of Aristotle and to tin; natnr.d 
postulates of {Political stability. The young i‘lori>iiliii«’. 
whose own city h.ad fallen back into the control of 
a despot, looked witli eyes of envy uj«tn the arisioi r.iiie 
republic which had contrived for so many centuries 
to occupy and inspire the patriotism of its inemlieis, 
Nothing, he a-sserts, is more calculated to elev.ate the 
human,soul than the task of government, nothing 
more certain to debase it than exclusion from public 
affmrs. To live under a tyranny is to live *' without 
lugh thought," a life " worse than the nuimals," lor 
what is tyranny but a government framed witli the 
exprma object of making men *' so base and vile that 
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they do not know whetlirr t!n-y are awake or nslroj 
in tlio world ” ? There is a fine ni.miv ring in fhesi 
outbursts of republican sentiment, (iiatiiioffi spoki 
not from books but from a full lieart. Me knew thi 
grim realities of Italian e-ipriee ami ha<l witnt‘s.se< 
the pollution of public virtue which comes fn»m thi 
violence, of tyrannical lusts. 

The idea of a free I**Iorentine Republic, which 
more than any beauty of art or literatute, kindlet 
Giannotti’s enthusiasm, was within a iJn-asurabk 
distance of being realised during flu* three veart 
which elap.s<'d betwe«‘n the st*cond expulsinn of ’"thu 
Medici and their final restoratioji. That was the guldeii 
period of Giannotti's life,—the ye.irs that he would 
have loved to clironide,—when hv w.w Secretary t<i 
the Council of Ten, filling the oflice recently held by 
Niccolo Machiavelli and himself taking an uctivii 
part in the drama of pnblie affairs. It was a shining 
interval of liberty, hut so brief that the aictors of thi) 
Republic had luirdly settled down to their parts 
before a now company of players forced their way 
upon the stage with a dairk and hateful traigedy. 
To Giannotti, pondering afterwards ujKm the catas¬ 
trophe which overtook the free Commonwealth of 
Florence, it seemed that the lesson wa.s one of misu.st‘d 
opportunity. The foundations of the tnie I^epublic 
had been hiid; the soil was sound and liolding, the 
materials aU ready to h:md and of the proper con¬ 
sistency, and yet the building had never Ireen made 
proof against the weather, but came toppling over at 
the first big storm. What were the flaws and how 
could they be corrected ? Tliat was a question ujroo 
which Giannotti had written a memorandum wlien 
he was an official of the Republic, and which occupied 
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^js mind during thn amplf li’isnrn nf nxiln, In a 
l^t'eutise* upon llsf inoioutinc cotistifution, rompf»srd 
^■ 0 - 1531, tiin dofncts of flic two unfortunate rc|«ihli!’an 
^;?cpei'inu'nts arc cxaniincd, and a rcripc prcscriln'd 
por n. durable and paeilk; policy in case the Mcdiccan 
tyranny sluiuld for the tliird lime be h.ijipily over- 
There must be a (ienend Comicil to fulld 
■fclac desire for liberty in tlie common people, a senate 
{gratify the appetite for honour in the middle class, 
^ <'aIlegio or Calnnef. and at the head of the St.ite 
^ j^>rinee ftr (lonfalouier of justice, holditn.; otiice 
for life, 'riie secret of a good polity lies in the faet 
■fclrat it gratifies every class of society, the people whose 
evy is lifierty. the middle i l.iss who thirst for liberty 
sritid lionour, the nobles who being brought up in the 
and pomp of wealth must fiwi some eleinettt 
of fgraudeur iti the state. No fn-e government could 
j-cially be based on an aristocracy atone, * city 
in which the nobles obtain their ilesiie. is nothing 
el.se btit a company of masf*-js ami sl.ives ordered 
to the satisfaction of tin- avarice ami djshom*st 
■wislies of tin* ruling class.* In ^■U»rence. {unvever. 
social contiitions clearly pointed U> a republic. The 
proscriptions of Cusimo th’* Medici hart levelled the 
nobility; there was a largt* ami powi-jful middle 
class ec|nal in strength and inihience to the unitetl 
force of nobles and people; ami if tlie destirry of 
Florence had m>t been fuIhUed it was owing t«i assign* 
a.blt? rytd removable causes, such as the reftisal to 
make the flonfabnierate a Ufe-ollice. the presence 
of faction, and the unhappy influence of the Convent 
of St Mark upon the delihenilions of the State awl 
the temper of the {ample.“ 

Tlie {>encU of the Holy Ghost/' wiys Hacon, 
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“hath laboured more in doscrihinf:: tlu> afUliefi) 
of Job than the felicities <if Snl.tnmn.” .uni fh.' !ii 
agonies of the Florentine h.ive iceniv 

more attention from contein[M)r;tiy liistnri.ms flj 
any period of equal length in the prnspi nniH rri| 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici. The city, wiiieh wm. d 
fended by the genius of Miciiael .'Viigelo. sirtm! o 
as the last bulwark of Italian iiliei ty ag.un.st Sp.uii! 
dominion. Deserted by all its allies, tontientt 
by plague, faction and hunger, it affivmted tlu’ wrat 
of Pope and Emperor and tlie faimms piofe'^sirtm 
infantry of the Prince of Orange. To defend ifiei 
liberty from the hated rule of tlie Medici fh 
republicans of Florence fired the Itixuriotis vill.j 
which glistened among the olives and cyjuesses <i 
their girdling hills, sacrificing a treasiny of luxury 
and art to the military needs of the motm-iif. .Sm l 
fanaticism in a desperate cause .seetnetl to ciinfeiU' 
poraries marvellous and half-insane. (Inicciardini, 
an opponent of the Republic, cites it in his RiconH 
as an example of the power of faith working itj a 
population naturally superstitions ami feveretl hy 
confident prophecies of a holy triumph. Varchi 
ranks it with the defence of S:iguntum a.s one of tin; 
most memorable sieges in history. Yet neitlier 
to contemporaries nor to posterity is the !;tst essay 
in Florentine Republicanism free from severe rcjunach. 
Its legislation was hectic, ill-considered and often 
unjnst. Despite the honourable efforts of NteiUi 
Capponi, its first Gonfalonier, it so failed to exorcise 
the demon of faction that its course was stained 
by mock trials and cruel executions. To Varchi 
who rea)unts the story of the stnrggles for liberty 
With eloquent ^thusiasnii the ultimate catro of 
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failure rnotcnl in the d(!fi'cfs of Jiu’ Flormlitn' 
temperament. No f^oiod man could ri<e tf> emituiict! 
without becoming the mark of envy and persernfion. 
No reputation was evi'C .stable. The air was full 
of mocking wit asul fierce, jealousy and the ijuick 
incessant Hash of parly spite. " O ingenia magis 
ae,ria (juam matnra!(luieei.irdini who looked on 
at the play with eyes of disl.iste <amrinns in his 
secret notebook P< tra!ih's fainoas comment on flie 
FlorentitU' temperament.’''* 

The Medicean restoration in t 5 ,>,o u--hrrs in the 
Spa*nis!i period of Italian history. We pass from an 
age of freedom and gi.uideur to an epoch of servility 
aiul exliaustiou marked by the revived power of 
the. Papacy willi its jeaiii Order ami its Spanish 
legions. The sinril of repnblic-an iiberiy whic.ii 
had flamed out iu llie sermons of S.ivonarol.t and 
the speeclies of ('arducci w.is henceforth ruUdessly 
suppressi'd and the virtues of the antique world 
were placisl upon the Imlex as otdy less d.tngernus 
than the philosofjhy of Mae.liiavelli. In 15.}H bi.ui- 
cesco linrlamacchi, a noble Lucchese. dieameil id a 
league of Tuscan Republics ami of a Church letlmasl 
to apostolic poverty; but such imaginings were of no 
practical account in this age of schooled eompliatici? 
and lost uleals. Art swiftly declitjed; literature 
became feeble and sickly. The spirit of manliness 
and hope passed out of polities. A great Latin 
scholar^ struggling day after day with ignorant eccle¬ 
siastics for leave to teach Tacitus ti> his Roman 
class is a little fact emblematic of the new world of 
clerical obscurantism ittto which the most brilliant 
and creative race in Europe had so suddenly passed. 
Vcuice indeed preserved her arblucratk autonomy, 
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and the ancient Republic of San Marino which sur¬ 
vives to this day serves to remind us that several 
civic communities were sheltered by insigniiicanre 
or timely compliance from the ruin which overtook 
the aspiring Republic of Florence. Such survivals 
did not alter the main facts of the political situation. 
The barbarian was master of Italy and the Pope was 
his accomplice.^® 

The two great political thinkers who lived in tliis 
heroic age were both opposed to popular government. 
MachiaveUi indeed served the Republic of Savonari>ia. 
as Secretary to the Council of Ten, but thirfeeii 
months after the Republic had been destroyed is 
found cringing to the Medici. The “ Prince," his most 
famous treatise, is dedicated to the grandson tif the 
great Lorenzo, who is recommended to free Italy 
from the barbarians by a policy compounded of force 
and fraud. To the staunch Florentine rcpublicjin 
no counsel seemed more flagitious, but MachiaveUi 
could find nothing in Italian Republicanism but 
certain disunion. The case was different with 
Germany and Switzerland, countries wliicii had 
little communication with their neighbours and had 
not learnt corruption from France, Italy and Spain, 
the three polluting nations of the world. In the 
city republics of these simple races liberty was still 
sustained by a reverence for law and by a wholesome 
lack of territorial ambition; but in Italy MacliiavelU 
despaired of self-government. He found his country¬ 
men, uneasy, factious, tormented by ambition md yet 
enervated by the long use of mercenary troops and 
accustomed to luxurious ways of living. A drastic 
medicine was needed to expel an inveterate malady. 
The young Lorenzo was invited to take a lesson from 
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Cesare Borgia, the master-adventmT.r who in a swift 
and thrilling sequence of plot, battle, siege and murder 
had built up a short-lived state out of the jarring 
atoms of the fierce. Romagna. 

Francesco Guicciardini was the younger contem¬ 
porary of Machiavelli and lived to see the end 
of the second Florentine Republic and the final 
restoration of the Medicean power. Like Macliiavelli 
his life was passed in affairs, and he gained, as num 
of affairs are apt to do, a shrewd, circumspecl iiabit. 
of mind and a distrust, though not altogether 
an unsympathetic distrust, of I'lithusiasm. He hail 
learnt his politics in a had sclionl, at tlie court of 
Ferdinand of Aragon, whose dujdicity was a byword 
through Europe, and for many years of his life was 
employed in various administrative capacities by tlie 
Papal Curia. Being a man ol full, minute ptnvers 
of observation, but deficient on the. side of poetic 
imagination and abstract thought, he wa.s very 
conscious of the puxzling play of human motive, 
of the diverse talents, coullicting interests and uneasy 
humours of the body politic. He thought g«ivenunent 
a very difficult businc.s.s, shockingly conducted by 
tyrants but liable to be terrildy mismanaged if the 
common folk were given a voice in affairs. " Who 
says people, says a mad animal, prone to a tlioiisaud 
errors, a thousand confusions, without taste, without 
delight, without stability.” But facts were facts, 
and a city which had once tasted lilK’rty could not be 
treated*as if the appetite for liberty did not exist 
or had never been gratified. Guicciardini was neither 
the victim of phrase.s nor a builder of theories. More 
than once he compares the function of the political 
inquirer to that of the grave and expert doctor who 
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is called in to diagnose a malady and to prcscrib 
according to the requisites of the case. There wa 
no curative power in catch-words. "The fruit e 
liberty,” he says, "is not that everyone shouli 
govern, but that the fit should govern.” The evei 
lasting talk about the ancient Romans sickened liim 
As well compare the Florentines witii the Romans n 
expect an ass to run like a hor.se. Some thinj^ 
Florence could not be. She could not he aricien 
Rome; and equality was too deep in her marrm 
for her ever to acquiesce in the rule of a cins 
aristocracy. The Medicean government had man; 
faults; so too had the first Reptihlic, thntig! 
Guicciardini seems willing to admit tiiat (he valu 
of the experiment could not be properly pidgetl Iv 
the rough and confused beginnings of popular ruh 
The problem was to find some form {)f weil-ftrderfi 
polity, sufficiently popular to satisfy the Florentin 
spirit and yet avoiding the evils iniierent in dfiiu: 
cratic rule—the irresolution, confusion and dej.i 
of popular deliberation, the liability of dcnu)craci«i 
to be sparing of money when it was necessary to !i 
lavish, open when it was essential to be 8«!crct, neutrs 
when the one rule of safety wa.s to take sid«i 
Guicci^dini the aristocrat ends like GiannotU tli 
Vpubhean as the prophet of mixed govern men! 
ha', can imagine the sort of constitution ho woul 
subs framed, a grand council of discreet, well bon 
asked-iitial citizens speaking only when they we» 
fit to for their opinion and electing no one' fnit Ih 
senate, of state, a patriotic and drcumspoi,' 
long tei^ Doge or Gonfalonier chcraen for life or 
and equf\Of yeara. His taxes would have Imm IkH 
|,ble, with no unfair dlsciimiQatioii againt 
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political enemies, his civil justice unmrrupt and 
accessible to all, and the poor and weak woukl li.tve 
been protected by the wholt* hma* of th<’ against 

■ the oppression of the stroiiff. Crifirs a<ruseii him 
of avarice and pride, and the astonishiue: recutl of 
his secret thoughts shows that he was schooled in (he 
I art of S(>lf-repressiuu. He was a little cold, a little 
I cowardly and only faintly toiu'hed by that great 
l< overflow of heart and spirit which swept tlmundJ the 
rapt congregations of tin- Duoino and made Fhirence 
I for tlic time a city of penitential ecstasv ; htii no 

i *! - Italian of tliat age had a stronger grasp of those lust 
* essentials of public welfare, failing which a state. 
I whether monarchy or repnhlic, can nev<'r content 
I its members. “ 



CHAPTER III 


THE PROTESTANT SPIRIT 

A Popular Assembly without a Senate cannot be wise 
A Senate without a Popular Assembly will not be honest 
The reasons why the Nations that have Commonwealths use 
them so well and cherish them so much, and yet that so few nations 
have Commonwealths, is that in using a Commonwealth it if* not 
necessary that it should be understood, but in making a Common¬ 
wealth that it should be understood is of absolute necessity. 
Harrington (1611-77), Political Aphorisms ” 

T he Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth 
century was the great dissolvent of European 
conservatism. A religion which had been accepted 
with little question for twelve hundred years, which 
had dominated European thought, moulded European 
customs, shaped no small part of private law and 
public policy and delighted the world with exquisite 
fabrics in stone, glowing altar pieces, and solemn 
music, was suddenly and sharply questioned in all 
the progressive communities of the West. 

Yet the leaders of this great and comprehensive 
revolt were careful to mark their respect for the 
seoilax authority. Their foUoweis might lampoon 
the Pope and asperse the barbarous monk with a 
^larp shower of ridicule, but of Princes, niters and 
um^trates no evE word must be spoken. Mart3n:dom 
WBS hotter than Civil War; the tyranny of the heretic 
prince diouM be passivdy borne by the godly subject, 
who raikd against the rebellious peasantry, 

■ 
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was as p!crem])tory in his defence of political obedience 
as Calvin who dedicated his “ Institutes ” to Francis I., 
or William Tyn<Iale who wrote the " Obedience of 
the Christian Man." There was indeed one exception. 
Spurred by the persecutions of Queen Mary the fiery 
Knox broke away from the tenets which were enjoined 
in (hmeva and from his own earlier doctrine and 
openly supported the assassination of a heretic Prince. 
But this was an exceptional and temporary lapse: 
Salmasius was justified in his assertion that Jolm 
Milton's “ Dtdenee of Kcf'ickU; " found no support 
from tlie captains of Protestant theology. If European 
democracy owes mucli to the Protestant ndormation 
it owes nothing whatever to the direct teaching of 
th(^ Protestant Usiders. 

So (hx'ply rooted was tlu- revi'nmce ftir monarchy 
that I'ven the wars of religion in France and 
the Netherlands {miduced no distinctive republican 
doctrine. Tlie massacre of St Bartholomew created 
a feeling of fierce and passionat<> distrust for the 
goviTiunent of Catherine dc' Mi’dici, and Huguenot 
pamphleteers dipped their pens in gall to denounce 
the Italian poison with which Marhiavelli was alleged 
to have infected tin* policy of the French state. The 
old arguments were furbished up with some improve¬ 
ments and with the note of asperity which belongs 
to a period of bitter struggles. That monarchy was 
not an hereditament but an office, that it was con¬ 
ferred by the people and could be withdrawn by its 
accredited magistrati's, that a tyrant who liad violated 
his compact either with God or the people could 
be lawfully resisted, not indeed by private individuals, 
but by lawfully appointed magistrates—such was 
the substance of the Vindicia conira iyrannos, a famous 
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pamphlet used in turn to justify the revol,t of the 
United Provinces and the execution of Charles I- 
But this marks the extreme boundary of Huguenot 
licraise. The “ religion ” possessed a candidate for 
the French throne and saw in the ultimate triumph. 
of Henry of Navarre a prospect of established security. 
To demand that the States-general should be sum¬ 
moned was a counsel of prudence, to oppose the 
principle of monarchy would have been madness. 
Every prominent member of the Huguenot party 
accepted monarchical government.^ 

One new repubhc emerged from the religious 
conflicts of the sixteenth century. The Dutch threw 


ofi the Spanish yoke after a struggle perhaps un¬ 
paralleled in history for its proud and desperate 
tenacity. They founded a new nation, broke away 
from the most powerful monarchy in Europe, and. 
out of the nation grew an empire beyond the seas. 
Incredible material success followed the triumph 
of liberty, success which stood out in brilliant colours 
against the growing shadows which were creeping 
over the older lustre of Spain. A generation had 
hardly elapsed after the close of the war of Inde- 


pendaice before the Dutch had made themselves 
the first ccHnmercial power in Europe. They carried 
fihe sea4xjme harvests of the Baltic plains, mastered 
^ and gave Europe its first discipline 

» the princ^les of banking and modem commerce, 
tt was a great republican advertisement. Thomas 
** ^ republics, attributed some 

the Eagfish revolution to the admiration which 
English trading towns had con- 
prosperity of the Low Countries. 
alxmt a century afterwards on the 
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benefits‘of political liberty, took the Dutch Republic 
as his text. " The registers of the accounts of the 
Low countries,” he writes. " which are now at Lille, 
sliow that Phili}) 11. did not draw 80,000 crowns 
from tlie seven United Provinces. An account of 
tlie revenues of the single produce of Holland made, 
in 1700 shows a revenue of 22,241,33q florins or in 
French money 46,706,811 livres iS sous—about 
tlie revenue of tlie. King of Spain at the beginning of 
this century.” * 

neitiH'r in its opening nor in its concluding 
stages was the w,ir of Dutch Iiulepi'udenci' a con¬ 
scious effort to lound a republic. The Dutch leader 
William of Orange had lieen brought uji at the Spanish 
Court and had served the Spanish throne in dijilomacy 
and in war. He was the most conservative of men 
ami h(' led the most conservative of races. For a 
long time he maintained the fiction tliat he w'as 
contending for the King of Spain against his evil 
advisers. He inscribed upon his banner the words, 
Pro n'f;c, grege, /ege, for the King, for the people, 
for the law, and at any moment it might have 
been open to the monarchy of Spain to recover the 
allegiance of the revtiUing provinces by the with¬ 
drawal of the Spanish troops and by politic concessions 
to the spirit of religious and constitutional liberty. 
Those concessions wi’re not made, and ultimately 
in 1581 the Sjianish allegiance was cast off in a solemn 
act of abjuration. But so far wore the Dutch from 
desiring to found a Republic that while Holland and 
Zealand insisted upon placing themselves under 
William of Orange, the icmaining provinces invited 
the Duke of Anjou to step into tlie place' of the King 
of Spain. The sovereignty of the Dutch provinces 
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was offered in turn to the Hapsburg, the Vaiois : 
the Tudor Houses; and in the institution of 
Stadholderate the Dutch found a means of gratify 
something of that monarchical instinct which 
tyranny of Spain had been unavailing to destroy. 

No great revolution in affairs has had so li 
foundation or support in revolutionary thee 
Johannes Althusius, a Syndic of the town of Emc 
published his “ PoUticse methodiae Digesta ” in 
final and expanded form in 1610, with a dedicai 
to the Estates of Frisia. In his preface he aUu 
with admiration to the laudable conduct of 
Confederate Provinces, who by casting off the y 
of a powerful King had recognised that sovereig 
was no inseparable property of the prince but belop 
to the united multitude and people of the differ 
provinces. But while allowing in most disti 
terms the sovereignty of the general will, the Gem 
burgess has nothing but contempt for the pec 
through whom that wid is made manifest, 
masses are credulous, envious, fierce, turbid, seditic 
inconstant. There is, luckily it would seem, 
modem example of the democratic republic, and 
a description of such a polity the philosopher m 
go back to Aristotle. Althusius has been descril 
as a Radical, and it is true that the fundamer 
principles of Rousseau’s Social Contract are to 
tend in this scholastic treatise written under the fr 
impression of the great Dutch triumph. Althusi 
Hke Ronosean, bases sovereignty upon contract, ? 

that ^ forms of government ultimately i 
0® poptter csQOSeat, hat in his practical recc 
me®da 5 *)BB^ 4 .goes BO further than the anthor of 
' shonM be shared betiv 
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the supreme magistrate and the ephors wliose duty 
it is to watcli and if mjcessary to d(;pose the, executive 
head of tlie State.. The, merits and dsuncrits of 
hereditary monarchy art; nowliert* discussed.* 

Tlie religious convulsions caused 1 >y the Prot(‘stant 
Reformation wen% so far as the continent of hhirope 
was concerned, appeased l)y the middle, of the 
seventeenth cimlury. The Treaty of West})halia 
ackno\vledge<l tht^ imlepeiuhmci* of the Dutch and 
the Swiss Confederations, and settled the perplexed 
confessional frontiers of (lennany. In the, course! 
of fhc struggle which led up to tlu! settlement some 
important ide.vs were generaterl or reviv<'d; that 
the religions niiglit he disengaged from the civil 
pow(!r, that toleration was a necessity, tliat resistaiua* 
to tyranny was lawful, that sovereignty was based 
on contract. Ihit as yet tiie,se ideas were on their 
trial. Tile Catliolie powers were not incliiuid lightly 
to .surrender the iileal of orthodox unity which had 
guided Latin Christianity through (lit! long agonies 
of tht! Middle Ages. The disruplivt! lorces <»{ 
Protestantism were met by a challenging effort of 
concentration not in the Catholic worlti aloiu!. Ab¬ 
solute monarchy, its praises ht!rahled by Bodin 
and Bacon, seemetl to many minds to lx: the true 
guarantee of material force and progress. Mt:n 
whose grantUathers told them t)f the glorious days 
of Queen iilizabeth, and wlm themselves witnessed 
the triumphs-of Louis Qnatorze, may well have thought 
that kingship could not be too strong or power too 
absolute. It was a ciimmon belief that the world 
was settling down to an age of despotism, and that the 
superiority of monarchies over republics had been 
patently exhibited in the course of history. 
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a right to it; wherever it was useful, it should 
respected. To those who argued that monarc 
was destined to disappear from the face of the ear 
Ireton rephed that he was confident that if ever • 
power of monarchy were destroyed it would not 
by the hand of man but by “ the breaking fo. 
of the power of God among men to make si 
forms needless.” The debates in the army w 
rough and obstinate, but finally the moderate pa; 
triumphed.^ The Instrument of Government lod^ 
the executive power in the hands of a single persi 
and took good care that the franchise should i 
faU into the hands of Cavaher ploughmen. Olr 
Cromwell was King in ah but name and a party ar( 
which demanded that, wielding as he did the substai 
of power, he should also assume the title. 

There was much to be said in favour of such 
course. The whole machinery of English law assuir 
the existence of the monarchy. The writs ran in 1 
name of the King. The Statutes were enacted 
the King with the advice of the Lords and the assc 
of his faithful Commons. The King was the founts 
of justice, prosecuted criminals, named the judg 
towied for the King’s evil. The assumption of i 
royal title by the Protector would solve ma 
dil&aiities and, quiet many scrupulous conscienc 
Oliver hesitated and refused. He consented 
festote the second Chamber and acquiesced in t 
petitioa that he should name his successor ; but 
would not take the crown. The son of the Huntingd 
brcwer who had-proved him^ the first soldier a: 
the first statesn^ in. England, who had made Engla; 
the gr^test power in Europe, who, for t 

first ihne, had.^ihered: the British Islands into 
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legislative union, who had wrested Jamaica from 
Spain and humbled the navies n{ the Dutch, wovdd 
not taki’i the crown of h.lizabelh. Again and again 
in the spring of 1657 he resisted iht* pressure not 
only of a majority in Ihirliameut hut of his (uvn solid 
conviction that "something with monarchical power 
in it would he most effectual for the settlement of 
the nation." In a dim w.iy lu' fell that to assume 
the Crown of England would he an act of treachery 
to a devoted following, and with this loy.tl scruple 
thene was juinglcii a shrewd suspicion that he cotdd 
not (‘Strange one hall of the I’.irtv which had made 
him Protector without weakening the hnuidations 
of his rule.® 

The Commonwealth then temained, growing in 
the lineaments of its imtwaid structure more and more 
like the ancient moiiarcity and less and less like the 
radical ideal o! the army. In no sense could it he 
called a Democratic Kepnlilic. Sir llenry V'ane, 
wlto led the ParliametUary Hepiihlicaiis, donhteti 
if it could 1)0 called a rejmhlk: at all. The parlia- 
mentary franchise was limited to men of substantial 
fortune, aiul the Protector’s actual iKtweis were far 
in excess of those which had {H'cn wielded hy Charles 
I. T<t John Milton, the oltsciul A{>o|t»f;ist of tint 
Commonwealth, the image <»! the Republic came in the 
splendid gaiiv in which it had been inv*‘stcd hy the 
historians of " the old and elegasit humanity of 
Greece^" He defettded tint deposition of tin* tyrant, 
argued in his " Defence of the English Peoph* " against 
Salinasius that Hereditary Government was etmtrary 
to the law of nuluie, since tiu man had a right to 
exercise Kingship unless lut exceeded all otlsers in 
wisdom and courage; hut his ideal republic was no 
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more democratic than the actual commosiwealth 
which was arousing the impatient disgust of Lilhume 
and Vane. His “ Defensio Secunda ” reveals alike bis 
aversion from the rule of a single person and con¬ 
tempt for the principle of popular sovereignty. How 
could he trust “ the besotted and degenerate baseness ’ ’ 
which upon the appearance of the Eikon Basihke was 
" ready to faU flat and give adoration to the image 
and memory of this man who hath offered at more 
cunning fetches to undermine our hberties and pnt 
tyranny into an art than any British king before him ’ ’ ? 
But the course of history clearly showed that the days 
of the aristocratic classical republic were over. 

Among those who held republican opinions at 
this period there was none more ingenious than Sir 
James Harrington, the founder and leading spirit 
of the Rota Club, a society of gentlemen, who, while 
Parhament was sitting, would meet every nigh.t 
in the New Palace Yard at Westminster to discuss 
constitutional problems. In an effort to account 
for the origin of the Civil War Harrington had made a 
discovery of some importance : it was due, he thought, 
to a change in the balance of property. Formerly 
the balance of property had been with the Crown 
and nobility; gradually, owing to the pohcy of the 
Tudor Kings, it had passed from the aristocracy to 
the Commons. The balance of power in other words 
depends upon the balance of property; and con¬ 
sequently if a State is to be stable, it must„ repose 
upon an equal distribution of wealth. Now a 
monarchical restoration would in Harrington’s view 
be inadvisable, because a King tr57ing to govern in 
England by Parliament would find the nobility of 
no efiect at all; but a Parliamait where the 
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nobility* is of !io effect ;it all is a more popular 
Council, and such a Council will never receive law 
from a King. A repiiblir, therefore. Enghuid must 
hav(\ but a i('[)ublie based ujM>n pi inciples which were 
not to be. found in the Cromwelliats Protertorate. 
That was a (ioverninent based upon a system of 
exclusions ; Cteeaua the, ideal Conunonwealth —niust 
comprehend all pai fies in tin* Slate. The Ihfdectorate 
began with a single tdiamber ; Oceana must have a 
Senate as well as .a p(>ptdar assembly. A popular 
asstynbly without a Senate r.uniof In* wise ; a Senate 
witliout a popular assembly cannot he honest. The 
one body could not he tfio small ; Ihe <ttlu*r could not 
be too miUK’rous. Harrington in othm' words rejected 
both that type of reptd)lican opinion which found 
its ideal iti the Long Parliament and tliat which 
looked baek willi regret npetn the rule of an elect 
Council of Saints. Two sjieekil pieces (d mechanism 
would secure the continuity and stability of his ideal 
State, a rota and an " Agrarian.” By the system of 
the rota which Harrington was the first to reemnmend, 
a third of tlie Senate and P«*pular Assembly was to 
retire every year and their places to l>e filled l>y the 
ballot. By the " Agrarian " the land of Oceana was 
divided into five, thousand lots yielding an inconii^ of 
£2000 apiece*, primogeniture abolished and e<pial 
divlsiim at death enjoined by law. It was a fanciful 
polity drawn largely from the examph* of Venice, 
a statg wlikh Ilarringtcm preferred to all other 
governmimfs in the workl. Such speculations were 
too fantiLstk* for practical politics, arul weri; forgotten 
in the wild joy wliich heralded the Resti>ration. 

Cue more Irt'jitise of enduring interest belongs to 
that short period of |)olitical uncertainty which li«s 
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between the death of Cromwell and the return of 
Charles II. In 1659 and again in the spring of 1660 
Milton published his “ Ready and Easy way to establish 
a Free Commonwealth. ** The Royalist banners were 
advancing, the line of the Puritan defence was clearly 
shaken, and a blast of the old trumpet was needed 
to rally the wavering courage of the godly host. 
The thoughts of the thoughtless were turning to 
Kingship, “ a government burdensome, expensive, 
useless and dangerous.” “ Where,” asks Milton, 
“is this godly tower of Commonwealth, which^the 
English boasted they would build to overshadow 
Kings and be another Rome in the West ? ” Was 
England to lose “in a strange after game of folly” 
all the battles she had won, all the treasure she had 
spent ? Was she to prove herself inferior to “ our 
ndghbours of the United Provinces, to us inferior 
in all outward advantages, who notwithstanding 
in the midst of greater difficulties courageously, 
wisdy, constantly went through the same work 
and are settled in all the happy enjoyments of a 
potent and flourishii^ ‘ Republic ’ to this day ? ” 
Was she to rraiounce that free Commonwealth “ not 
. only hdd wis^t men in all ages the noblest, the 

'■ ;' ' manliest, the equallest, the justest government, 
■the most agre^ble to all due liberties and pro¬ 
portionate equality, humane, civil and Christian, 

I . V- HMKt chmshing to virtue and true religion, but also 
p laay say it with greatest probability) plainly 
• : ; m rather enjcmaed by our Saviour Himself 

^ reniaxkable disallowance 

M Rwviawe upon Kingship ? ” He 
w mgenous and knowing men ’ ’ 
that “ a free Common- 
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wealth lyithout single person or house of Lords ” 
was by far the best government that cotdd be had. 
But the free Commonwealth of Milton’s dream 
would be governed neither by the mob nor even by 
short Parliaments but by a permanent Council of 
“ ablest men chosen by the people.” An imagination 
nourished on the heroic figures of Plutarch could 
never rest in the flat and equal levels of democratic 
arithmetic. " The enjoyment of civil rights,” he 
says, “ would be best and soonest obtained if every 
county in the laud were made a little Commonwealth 
and their chief town a city, where the nobility and 
chief gentry may build houses or palaces befitting 
their quality, may bear part in the government, 
make their own judicial laws and execute them by 
their elected judicaturrss without appeal iu all things 
of civil government t«;tween man and man.” In 
this, as in other passaged, the feeling for aristocracy 
is shown to be as essential a part of Milton’s political 
enthusiasm as his fierce ardour for political and civil 
liberty. Tlie shires of England miglit he ” little 
Commonwealths,” but never, if Milton wi're to have 
his way, “ little democracies.” He conceived them to 
be controlled by the *' nobility and cliief gentry ” 
of the county, expert horsemen, fine and catholic 
.scholars, fashioned in that elaborate mould of ixily- 
glot learning and finished courtesy which he depicts 
in his essay on education, and living in ” houses or 
palaces liefitting their quality " at the seat of govern¬ 
ment, wfth no less of pride and power than the long- 
descended rulers of Genoa or Venice. 

In striking contrast to these two writers, in whose 
dreams there was little that could possibly be applied 
in the public temper which then prevailed, is the 
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Provinces of the Low Countries afforded “ an example 
of such steadiness in practice and principle as is 
hardly to be paralleled in the world.” The Swiss 
Cantons, despite every defect which could be imagined 
in the constitution of their Federation, had, “ ever 
since they cast off the insupportable yoke of the 
Earls of Hapsburg, enjoyed more peace than any 
other state in Europe, and from the most inconsiderable 
people are grown to such a power that the greatest 
monarchs do most solicitously seek their friendship.” 
But there was an example nearer home stiU—Sidney 
cast his eyes back upon the Commonwealth of which 
he had been the servant. “ We need no other proof 
. . . than what we have seen in our own country, 
where in a few years good discipline and a just en¬ 
couragement given to those who did well, produced 
more examples of pure, compleat, incorruptible and 
invincible virtue than Rome or Greece could ever 
boast.” 

There is a famous lament in Hobbes’ “ Leviathan ” 
to the effect that the civil troubles of England in the 
seventeenth century were due to the study of the 
Greek and Latin classics. Aubrey traces Milton’s 
Republicanism to “ his being so conversant with 
livy and the Roman Authors,” and in the writings 
of Harrington and Sidney we may equally trace the 
mfin^ice of classic^ tradition. Sidney’s examples 
of poiralar govemmoit are taken from Rome, 
%®rta. He decides on the testimony 
clas^tai authors that an aristocratical 
fe better than one in which "the demo- 
The " best and wisest 
guides 
influence 
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of the Oreek and Roman classics wri^ net,confined 
to professed republicans and revolutionari«». No 
two men were more unlike Algernon Sidney in their 
outlook on life and in the colour of their convictions 
than Montaigne aiul Dryden, the one an exquisite 
epicurean, the other a Tory Roman Catliolic. Yet 
both felt the force of that ancient literature of political 
freedom which is one of tlie precious heirloonrs of 
the modern world. " When we hear this author 
speaking,” writes Dryden of Polybius, *' we think 
oumelves engaged in a conversation with Cato tin; 
Cerisor, with I.elius, with Massinissa and with the two 
Scipios; tluit is with the great<‘st heroes and nifwt 
prudent mt:n of the greatest age in the Roman 
Commonwealtli. This s{!ts me so on fire when I 
am reading here or in any ancient author their lives 
and actions, that I cannrtt hold from breaking out 
with Montaigne into this expression: " It is just," 
says he, '* for every 110111*81 man to be content with 
the government and laws of iiis native country, without 
endeavouring to alter or subviirt them ; but if I were 
to choose where I would have been lK»m, it should 
have been in a Commonwealth." ” 

To glorify libiirty is one tiling, to prompt revolution, 
another. Tlie republics of the sixtei'utli and seven- 
tetnrth centuritts rose out of practical grievances 
and were the work of men steering to no certain goal, 
but driven onward by the stress of une.K}M*ctetI tuU's, 
Geneva throws off the yoke of Charles IIL of Savoy 
just in* time to become the republican capital of the 
Calvinist faith ; the Dutcli Republic is the reluctant 
answer of an oppressed people to the cruelties of a 
persecuting Church and an alien army; the English 
Commonwealth the protest of a contentious, con- 
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servative, and divided nation against innovations, 
making for tyranny, in Church and State. Wherever 
we find it to flourish, the tree of liberty grows from 
the root of injured interests. Nor was it in the 
countries of Latin speech and of the classical tradition 
that the principle of monarchy was first openly 
repudiated. European Repubhcanism, which, ever 
since the French Revolution, has been in the main a" 
phenomenon of the Latin races, was a creature of 
Teutonic civilization in the age of the sea-beggars 
and the Roundheads. It is true that the absolute 
monarchies of Spain and France were severely tested 
in the seventeenth century. Portugal broke away 
from Spain, revolution blazed out in Catalonia and 
Naples, and for five years the French monarchy was * 
paralyzed by the troubles of the Fronde. The word 
rq)ublic was timidly whispered in Lisbon, lightly 
spoken in Paris. Yet through all the wars and tur- 
moib which followed in the wake of the Reforma¬ 
tion, the monarchical faith of the Romance nations 
was firmly maintained. The only partial exception 
was the half-Latin city of Geneva, the source of 
that stream of democratic opinion in Church and State 
which, flowing to England under Queen Elizabeth, 
repdled by petition to Holland and thence 
directed to the continent of North America. There, 
oat of the original principle of religious independency’ 
men of &e EnglMi race built up free communities 
whose hfetcoy and example have ever since been of 
account in the fortunes of Europe.® 
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THE RISK OF THE FRENCH REPtIBIJG 

Li R^puWicain en Franco e*it im litre “^Miciislet 

T he eighteenth century luis rightly beisn regarded 
as tlie age of cnlightimcd d(*spotisin, In almost 
every quartt;r of Europe, from tin; Ural mountains 
to the Lusitanian coast, from Stockholm to Naples, 
from Vienna to Berlin, it was possible at one time or 
another to admire the opt'rations of a vigorous and 
progressive monarchy. In Russia there wjis Peter 
the Great, and after an interval Catherine II.; in 
Naples and Spain Charlt!S HI.; in tlu; Atistrian 
dominions, Maria Theresa, Joseph II., and Leoptjld; 
in Prussia, Frederick the Great; in Sweden, Gnstavus 
in. In each of these different countriim the problems 
to be attacked, the abuses to be swept away had their 
own peculiar character, but one feature was common 
to the general malady. Tlu? evils of bmropean 
society were rooted in feudalism and entrenched in 
privilege. It followed from this that the power 
of the monarchy to cure the disease varied in direct 
proportion to the inability of the aristocracy to arrest 
its operations. Where tlie monarchy was absolute, 
where it was unfettered by the opt>osition of privileged 
corporations or estates, a campaign could be planned 
on a comprehensive design and pressed to a victorious 
and efficient conclusion. But in projwrtion as these 
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conditions were unrealized, the struggle waS lik;®l3^ 
to be long, arduous, and perplexed. Nowhere 
progress so swift and palpable as in Russia, 
the Tsar united in his own person the supreme a-*^*-* 
absolute authority both in Church and State ; nowh.®^^ 
so slow as in France, where the royal will was imped^^^ 
by a powerful judicial corporation and by the gres^t 
and opulent interests of a numerous and privileg®*^ 
aristocracy and a mundane and privileged Church. 

There are two tests which may be applied to a-ny 
Government, the test of efficiency and the tes'^ 
education. The philosophers of the eighteenth centiirV • 
impressed as they naturally were with the achieves- 
malts of monarchy in their own age, and holdii^fs 
as they did that politics was a deductive science, »*■ 
series of immutable principles discoverable by reasoTl • 
■'’alid for all time and place, and containing infinite* 
potentiality of happiness for the human ra-ce, 
r^arded the test of efficiency. They did 
care to ask themselves what form of govemmexii t 
was likely to enlist the greatest amount of civic: 

or to impart to the members of the State tilt* 
most valuable political education. Their principst.1 
to discover the most efficient instrument 
of rational ideas, and with f o w 
monarchy. In Iiis 
Condorcet describes the 

in the following terms , 
to the foijnatio*! 
inalienable, a,ncl 
aU proprietors, 
exerdse of tlxis 
pa-rt 
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of the oilier rights of society has a much more extensive 
influence on almost all citizens. Besides, this right 
has no longer the same importance, if laws be regarded 
not as the expression of the arbitrary will of the 
majority, but as truths deduced by reason from 
principles of natural law and adopted as such by 
the majority. The sole difference then is that the 
consent to these truths is tacit in one constitution, 
while in another it is public and subjected to legal 
and regular forms.” Pursuing this general line 
of reasoning, Turgot concludes that monarchies are 
pedliliarly adaiited to promote tlu* general happiness 
of mankind, since the monarch has not and cannot 
have any interest in making bad laws, since he can 
often act in pursuance of e.nliglitened «ii)inion without 
waiting upon the slow marcli of the common mind, 
and since there was reason to hope that bad laws 
could be attacked to best advantage under an 
unfettered monarchy.' 

It was no part of the philosophical programme of 
the eighteenth century to regenerate humanity by 
hoisting the republican flag over the capitals of 
Europe. The philosopher still drew liis ideas of 
the republic from the writings of the ancients, and 
after distributing some acadtunic <'ommendations, 
proceeded to enunciate the traditional warnings 
against the opposite evils of the demagogue and tlus 
despot. The republic, according to Monttwiuieu, 
postulated a large supply of public virttie, a small 
territSry, and an almmce of luxury ami large fortunes. 
If small, it was liable to destruction at the hands of 
a foreign i>awer; if great, it Wiis inevitably Cfirr<«ied 
by internal decay. Federation alone ctmld preserve 
the exktence of so delicate and precarious an organism : 
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and federation, as exempted in HoUand, 
and in the Swiss Leagues, had undoubtecHy ®^^^eeded 
in giving stability to many republican poli'ti^s which 
would otherwise have succumbed to ^axigers 

incidental to their constitution. was 

not, ^e Montesquieu, a professor of the of 

relativity. His prescriptions were ina.<3.® tjlj> fgj. 
humanity at large in royal independence of f inae and 
space; but he a^eed with the witty aiafof the 
Esprit des Lois,” in thinking that <3-^itiocracv 
co^d only properly belong to small and poor States. 
Wi^ this opinion, much as he despised, f^^^tisseau’s 
political masterpiece, Voltaire is in substantial agree¬ 
ment. Premising that there has never been a. Perfect 
democracy, because men have passions, lie holds 
at the people are likely to receive more a.tten.tion 
^d to enjoy more prosperity in a small tlia.n in a 
laige republic. It is easier, he observes, to get people 
to listen to reason in an assembly of a thonsnua. than 
an assembly of forty thousand. Such an oTbserva- 
hon shows clearly that Voltaire’s minci was pre- 
by the city republics of ancient or of 
times. When he thinks of a repnhlic, his 
natur^y conjures up the image of a inarlcet- 
croi?^ ed with, enfranchised citizens ox* of a 
swmmoned in to adjust the griefs of the 
He will allow to sxicli a 
; and when shaking himself 
ttuns to the green and 
or to the bnsy Tenarts 
them with the Roman ; 

marble 
psuralysis of 
that you ■ 
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may voyage a whole day without seeing man or beast, 
he acknowledges the triumphs of political hberty. 
But the modem republic lacks grandeur: it is no 
seminary of statesmen. It can show no Oxenstiern 
or SuUy or Burleigh on its civic rolls. To the monarchy, 
aided by the wisdom of the wise, Voltaire looked for 
the regeneration of France.^ 

Turgot used often to say that he had never known 
a really republican constitution. The communities 
which boasted of the name of republic, turned out, 
upon a close examination of their political anatomy, 
to be no better than vicious aristocracies. He had 
never known a community in which the proprietors 
had an equal right of contributing to the formation 
of laws and of regulating the pubhc institutions of 
the State. If the hfe of that noble reformer had been 
prolonged for eleven years, he would have witnessed 
the formation of a great democratic polity on the 
other side of the Atlantic. He would have seen the 
principles of the trae repubhc fixed and embodied 
in living institutions, and he would have realised that 
it is possible for communities of free men to form 
diplomatic alliances, to carry on war, to frame the 
terms of a triumphant peace, and finally to construct 
a state upon original lines suited to their own peculiar 
needs and proclivities, without the support of an 
aristocracy or the shelter of a crown.® 

The formdation of the United States of America 
was a fact the magnitude and import of which was 
at once perceived in Europe. It proved that a great 
modem State could adopt the republican form; 
it showed that a pure democracy was capable of 
avoiding the foUies and dangers which were considered 
to be peculiar to d^ocratic government. The 



example given by the New World might be copied in 
the obsolescent states of Europe. In the New World 
a whole continent, stretching from the Atlantic to 
the shore of the Pacific, would in the inevitable march 
of time be brought into one great democratic federa¬ 
tion. A whole continent would be rescued from the 
barbarism of dynastic wars by the simple expedient 
of having no d5masties. The principle which in 
America secured the everlasting peace of a great 
section of the globe, by establishing a system of 
federated republics, might eventually be extended to 
Europe. If Kings could be made to vanish, ''with 
their absurd family ambitions, their costly armies, 
and their intriguing diplomats ; if every State in 
Europe could be governed by the popular voice, it 
was reasonable to expect that the gravest obstacles 
to international union would disappear. It was 
aj^ed that States with homogeneous constitutions 
must themselves be homogeneous ; that the interests 
of democracies are essentially identical; and that 
commu n i t ies r^ulated upon the principles of natural 
justice would find their ethical satisfaction in the 
smtiment of human fraternity.^ 

No orantry in Europe was so quick as France in 
appropriating morals from the American Revolution. 
The war of American independence had been waged 
England, the enemy of many centuries, and 
of patriotic Frenchmen to be 
Providence for the British conquest 
?h of natural right over forces 
had he^d to procure 
returned to its native 
spirit. The French) 
hist prestige. Byi 
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INFLUENCE OF FRENCH PHILOSOPHY i?9 


an ironi(? coincidenci^ last military trinniph f»{ 
the old dynasty was combined with the first practical 
demonstration of those principles of natural right 
which, passing from the writings of tlie French 
philosophers into the common mind of Frantay with 
all the splendid corroboration of the Ih'ace of 
Versailles and the American Constittition, he!p<‘d to 
undermine tlie fabric of the monarcliy. 

We must not, however, twerrate the; influence 
of philosophy upon the generation which precedetl 
the gjeat awakening of the i'lench Revolution, biven 
now, if account be held of the general mass of men, 
philosciphers claitu a small audience, atul their 
audience was far smaller in the eighteenth century. 
There w;w jto system of cmuptilsory education ; there 
were few public libraries ; a Imok was still soutelhiug 
of a luxury. It is (p»>sti<m.th!e whether Voltaire 
in his long lifetime numbered as many rearlers for 
his seventy volumes as a successful American imvel 
would find in tlie coursi' of a single season, 'riie vast 
mass of the French population was still illiterate, 
and of tlw people who read hooks only a small pro¬ 
portion was int«Tt:sted in liolitics. Matlaine Roland 
was a literary lady of the middle class. Slie read 
Shakespeare, and Plutarch's " laves," am! 'riiotnsim's 
"Seasons," bi'sidt's assisting a pros,tic Inisband in 
the compilation of a " Dictionary of Arts anti Cr.dts " ; 
yet in the whole course of her corres{K»ntlence. which 
has recejatly been published, tlrere is no singlti allusitm 
to public affairs before the summoning t*f the Stales 
(Icneral. Tlu* Rtwolution seems to cut a cle.m ch.iHin 
across her mental life. Before it she kntnvs mithing 
about politics, and after it she lives for imfhing else.* 
We shall not therefore be surprised to bntl that when, 
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in 1780 aU France was invited to formulate*its griev- 
anci those grievances took a very practical shape. 
The cahiers of 1789. ^ so far as they reveal the mind 
of France, and the revelation is certainly authentic 
and comprehensive within the sphere of public policy, 
are very realistic documents. The men who compile 
them do not argue from first principles. They do not 
say “ We must have Equahty, Liberty, Fraternity ! ” 
Th^ do not demand a republic or make any pro¬ 
fession of principle inconsistent with the continuance 
of the French monarchy. They nowhere dejnand 
the abolition of the nobility or clergy as separate 
orders of the State. Most of the cahiers express a 
wish that the Catholic religion should remain the State 
religion. “ France,” says M. Champion, who has read 
more of the cahiers than anyone else, “ remains so 
profoundly Catholic that she has much difficulty 
in ridding herself of her ancient intolerance.” It 
is not onty the Church which ten years after the death 
of Voltaire with difficulty resigns itself to the edict 
in favour of the protestants and wishes that " the 
national religion shoiild preserve all its privileges as 
the State religion ” ; this view is shared by a great 
pcation of the Third Estate. In general, while admit¬ 
ting Rtat protestants should obtain civil rights and 
that thejr should be qualified to hold certain appoint- 
mmts, it refuses them any place in the judicial 
administration, in educational work, or in the police. 
They are to have no churches, no public assemblies 
or ceroncaiiffi; they must keep silence on religious 
^ There is indeed a whole revolution 
in tte mh*ers, but it is not a republican 
desire a better administration, 
tibe abolition of privilege. 
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of feudalities, of the militia serv'ice, the elimination 
of caprice frfsm the system of govri'unif’nt. The 
republic is so little in tlie tnind of the cotintrv that 
the peasants tire the castles and destroy the muniments 
in the belief that their actions are enuntenanced !>y 
the King." 

How then did the French Republic come to l»e 
established four years later, seeing that republicatsistit 
had never been recommended by the philosopheis 
and was no part of the general erred «n tradilioii 
of tire country ? The ( onstiluent As.emblv w.e» 
profoundly monarehist, .nid left ,is the final monument 
of its labours a const it iii ion whieh presc-ived the 
monarchy ihottgh with diminished and diluted poHi is, 
The Church of course was monarthk.d. tlie .ut 4 o 
cracy was monarchic.d. tlie peasanliy mtuiart hi« .d. 
Miruhean. wiio was c.ertandy "ne of ilie most imprc'iHjvf* 
figures in the early history of the revtiluiion, iu»f only 
by reason of his sonorous and powerful elucjnence. 
but also by reason of the tact that lie !ia«l grasped 
the transeemlent ttecessily of plucking piivilegr 
out by the rotifs without smretuleting the country 
to anarchy, urged again anti again <tn the Constituent 
Assembly the doctrine that tlie King was ilte tlijec! 
representative of (he pettple and tliat it w.i. to the 
interest of the people that his power should be ••irong 
The man who had written the classical Irratist' against 
the Ltiim i/c I'mhd, wlro hurl championed (he i laims 
of the Tim'd Estate against the Clergy atid the NoblcN, 
and has toUl tin* King's usher tiial the National 
Assembly would not disperse save at the point of 
the hayonet, claimed that the King should poeien-. 
an absolute veto on legislation, that he should Im* 
empowered to declare war, and to tnake peace, and that 
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THE LOGIC OF EXTREMES 

Holding 'that man was infinitely perfectible, and 
believing that it was in the power of law to effect 
vast and immediate improvements in human nature 
and society, they were impatient of any arguments 
based upon grounds of national temperament, or 
vested interest. Society was rotten at the core, 
and it was the duty of France to effect a thorough 
revolution. They had an array of first principles 
which would do the business, but if the principles 
were rigidly applied there would be no place for an 
heredjtary monarchy in France. 

The first French democrats started with an 
advantage which in any deliberative assembly is 
more precious than numbers. Accepting the pre¬ 
mises which the majority of French intellectual men 
accepted, the premises about the Rights of Man and 
the sovereignty of the People and so forth, they drew 
a strict conclusion against which there was no logical 
defence, if once it were admitted that tradition was to 
count for nothing and logic for everything in the 
control of human affairs. In England extreme opinions 
are seldom listened to because English deliberative 
assemblies are too stupid or too prudent to believe 
that the world is helped forward by strict logical 
deductions. But in the Constituent Assembly, the 
more extreme an opinion the more logical it was 
likely to be and therefore the more cogent. This 
might indeed have been otherwise had the founders 
of the ^t revolutionary constitution of France 
been privileged to deliberate with shut doors and 
in the tranquil atmosphere of the Philadelphia Con¬ 
vention. Had such been their good fortune they 
would not indeed have given France a second 
Chamber, for they regarded the noble with some 
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justice as the great culprit of French history*and were 
not prepared to create for him a fortified position 
from whicli he might carry devastation over the wide 
fields of democratic reform ; but they would have 
left tlic monarchy a real instead of an illusory force 
in the constitution. Unfortunately tlu'y were never 
free agents. Their business was conducted to a 
running accompaniment of savage and excited com¬ 
mentary from benches crowdtal witli as violent a 
mob rus any city in Europe could produce. They 
could not record a vote without tlic certain (Quince 
of being hold up to execration if it were given on the 
unpopular side; and, being in no ways above the 
general level of human courage hut probalily some- 
what below it, they permitted themselves to be carrieti 
further tlian their own cool judgment would have 
allowed down the path whicli led to the republic. 

M. Aulard, who has investigated so closely the 
development of political opinion in France during 
the Frencli Revolution, finds the first trata-s f>f an 
avowed republican party in the autumn of i7f)o. 
There was a certain Mine. Robert, wife of a Jacolun 
advocate from Lit^ge, who heltl a political Sidon in 
Paris, and inspired the politics of a newsp.ipt!r called 
the Mercurs natioml. On October I, lytp, I In* 
Mercure declared for the Republic, and the b.ill w.is 
set rolling. It was a fine tlienu* for debate. In 
December M. Robert himself entered t!w lists with 
a pamphlet entitled Le R^publkanistm mlnpH d iti 
France, but the republicans were mnther innuermis 
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thing se&ms to depend upon the character of an 
individual. The continuance of the monarchy in 
France depended on the character of Louis XVI. 
That it would have been in his pow'cr to avert a com¬ 
prehensive economic and administrative revolution 
is scarcely credible ; the great part of the nation 
demanded it with passionate unanimit3C But a man 
of strength and clearness of vision, a man whose* 
character, bearing, and intellect would have apjH'jiIed 
to the imagination of France as of otu* wlto was 
resolycd to control the storm rather than to be 
driven hither and thither by every gust, would have 
certainly saved a throne which was rooted in st)me of 
the deepest instincts of the nation. The unfortunate 
Louis committed almost every error which it wa.s 
possible for him to commit. Having invited the 
whole population to formulate its griev.ances, and 
having thns aroused through the length and breaflth 
of the country a conscwnisness of the evils which 
it suffered only Jess profound than its resolve that 
these evils must forthwith be cured, he summoned 
the States General to Veraailkis without having 
framed in advance a scheme of reform or a plan of 
concessions. Wlum the financial needs of the reahn 
had been made known to the three orders, the King 
withdrew and left them to their own devices. His 
mother was a Sa,xon and he possessed Ills full share 
of Teutonic phlegm. He preferred the cliase in the 
fine spr^g air to weary lucubrations in the Gahinet. 
It never occurred to him that by putting himself at 
the head of a constitutional movement he might 
control the ai^mbly and hold the citadel of liw 
ancestors. So he let things glide on ; hunted while 
the Third Estate wrangled with nobles and clergy; 
s 
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had beerf foiled, thanks to the heroes of the Bastille, 
but so long as Louis was in Versailles, Paris miglit 
again be imperilled. In Octolx^r a mob marclied 
upon the palace, of Versailles and brought the King 
and Queen helpless captives to the Tuileries. Al¬ 
ready tlie Princes of the blood, followed by a crowd 
of nobles, had takeir wing for the frontiers. Paris, 
filled with starving workmen and indifferently policed 
by Lafayette's national guard, was no place for quiet 
men. In a memoir submitted to the Count of Provence 
on October i6, Mirabeau, clearly percruving that, 
unless the; Assembly were removed from the surround¬ 
ing sea of anarchy, ill work would be made of the 
Constitution, recomnrended the King to escape to 
Rouen and thence to publish a manifesto declaring 
his adliesion tt> the principk^s of the revolution and 
summoning the Assembly to assist him in converting 
them into law. In view of the prevailing disturbance 
of the country districts and of the suspicious temper 
of the Assembly itself, it is doubtful whether this, 
or any other of the numerous plans devised by 
Mirabeau for the rescue of the monarchy, would have 
met with success. But in truth there were only two 
courses open to tlie King. He must either enforce 
law and order in the capital or he must escape. 

The election which he made and how it j)rospered 
is the most famous and dramatic episode of the 
French Revolution. Mirabeau was dead; and the 
waniing^^ voice against a flight to the frontier died 
with him. The |Wsition of the King in Paris was 
steadily made more difficult and intolerable. He 
had been farced against the promptings of his 
conscience, August 24, 1790, to sign the Civil Con¬ 
stitution of the clergy, and was inforiiu'd that none 
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hunted while they declared themselves the National 
Assembly of France; and then tardily and mal- 
adroitly intervened with a sclicm(> of constitutional 
reform which on May 5 , 1789. would have bi'cn saluted 
as a splendid gift, and on June 23 was viewetl as a 
g];u(tging and insufficient concession. 

But this was only part of his error or misfortune. 
It would perhaps have required a great ntan and a 
hard man to shake himself free from the aristocratic 
influences which had hitherto surrounded him and to 
make it clear to the world that rnnther the Queen 
nor the court camarilla had any part in shapiiig his 
course. Louis was not capable of such a determina¬ 
tion. He could not clear himself from the mt*sltes 
in which he was fatally implicated, by showing a 
frank, continuous and unreserved goodwill to the 
cause of reasonable constitutional reform. The 
Queen was his more determined half, and she hated 
the assembly with a hate which was not disscunbled 
from the world. On July X2, 1780, she obtained a 
victory over her husband. Neckcr, the pujnd.ir 
Swiss minister, was dismissed, and troop,s were tn.tsse*! 
under the Marshal de Broglie to overawe tlw S'ariH 
mob. A really effective display of force would at 
this time have secured great benefits to Franee. hut 
Louis was not the man to impress iqsm his sub* 
ordinate officers the supreme necessity ftir vjgttitr. 
The troops were slackly handled, the Farts mob w.is 
aUowed to storm the Bastille, and, overwhfjmwl i»v 
popular clamour and disturbance, the unfoitimate 
King recalled Necker to his counsels. He n»iw 
appeared in the eyes of the club poliiici.ins of th»* 
capital as the centre of a military conspiuiev agaiint 
the principles of the revolution. That cotispitiicy 
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had beeif foiled, thanks to the heroes of the Bastille, 
but so long as Louis was in Versailles, Paris might 
again be imperilled. In October a mob marched 
upon the palace of Versailles and brought tin; King 
and Queen helpless captives to the Tuileries. Al¬ 
ready the Princes of the blood, followed by a crowd 
of nobles, had taken wing for the frontiers. Paris, 
filled with starving workmen and indifferently policed 
by Lafayette’s national guard, was no place for quiet 
men. In a memoir submitted to the Count of Provence 
on October i6, Mirabeau, clearly perceiving that, 
unless the Assembly were removed from the surround¬ 
ing sea of anarchy, ill work would he madt* of the 
Constitution, recommended the King to escapi; to 
Rouen and thence to publish a manifesto declaring 
his adhesion to the, principles of tl«‘ revolution and 
summoning the Assembly to assist him in converting 
them into law. In view of the prevailing disturbance 
of the country districts and of the suspicious temper 
of the Assembly itself, it k <ioubtful whetlu'r this, 
or any otlier of the numerous plans devised by 
Mirabeau for the rescue of the inonarcliy, w«udd have 
met with success. But in truth there were only two 
courses open to the King. He must either enforce 
law and order in the capital or In; must «;sc.ape. 

The election which he made and liow it prospensl 
is the most famous and dramatic episode of tin? 
Frencli Revolution. Mirabeau was dead; and the 
warning^ voice against a flight to the frontu‘r tlied 
with liim. The position of the King in Paris was 
steadily made more difficult and intolerable. He 
had been forced against the promptings of his 
conscience, August 24, 1790, to sign the Civil Con¬ 
stitution of the clergy, and was informed that none 
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save constitutional priests would l)e pernHiitted to 
administer the sacrament to him in his fn'ivatc chapel. 
To satisfy a scrupulous consdencr^ lie made an att(>nipt 
to spend Easter at St Cloud, and w.is drivmi by the 
Paris mob into the Tuilerics, Finding that a public 
departure was impos.sible, he and the Queen deter¬ 
mined to put into practice a srhenu*, whicli had long 
been before their minds, of escaping tt) Mitx. where 
they would find a loyal army, and wlience tliey might 
use the instrument of a military demonstrulion to 
bring Paris to its senses. On tin; night of June 
20-1, 1791, the King and Queen made their escape, 
the King leaving behind him a criticism of the Con¬ 
stitution and a formal retractation of the measures 
which he had been forced to pass in Ins captivity. 
Five days later the fugitives were hnuight back to 
Paris. A great multitude was in the streets. " livery 
citizen kept his hat on his head as by a common 
understanding.” 

When the intelUgencc was first spreiwl about in 
Paris that the King had esraj>ed tlmre was a feeling, 
first of stupor, then of in<lignution, then of panic, 
France had never been without a King and imagined 
that every conceivable form of horror mlglit ensue 
from the lack of one. The country svouUl be invathnl 
fore%n armies; the nation dLs,soIved in mwpeak- 
able anarchy. Accordtegly when King atid Queen were 
recovered a great relief spread through the coimtry 
as if it had recovered a familiar talisinasi agaitwt 
misfortune. And yet the flight to Varennes may 
almost be desoibed as tlic first provisioftul stage 
' ?!. Republic. When tlie news tif the 

the executive aulliorily 
. The Assembly declared 
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itself e« permanence, sent representatives through 
the departments, notified its accession to foreign 
powers, gave orders to the ministers, insisted on 
hearing the diplomatic correspondence, and caused 
the name of tlie King to be omitted from the civil 
oath. The King returned, but the Assembly did not 
abdicate. It decreed that the King should be given 
a guard, or in other words that he should be held 
in strict captivity. And the King was suspended 
from liis functions. It was, as 2yo deputies of the 
right^prote.sted, " a republican Interim.” 

The suddim interruption of a long-established 
convention has an effect quite out of proportion to 
its duration in time. France woke up to find itself 
without a King and realised that the earth still revolved 
in its accustomed orbit, A letter from Paris written 
on June 24, 1791, says, ” The wise measures taken by 
the Assembly make even the poor people believe 
that they can get on without a King, and everywhere 
I found people saying, ' We have no need of a King : 
the Assembly and its ministers are good enough for 
us. Why should we have an executive power which 
costs 25 millions when the work can be done for 2 
or 3 ? ’ " The extreme newspapers break out into 
open professions of republican hiith. ” Louis XVL 
has broken his own crown,” says the Pairiotc Fran^i$, 
tht! organ of Brissot, “ After such an act of perjury 
the King cannot be made to luirmonize with the 
constitution,” The Rivolulions de Paris, tlie Annales 
Pedriatiques, the Bowhe de Per pronounced against 
monarchy. The Cordeliers petitioned the Assembly 
to establish a Repulilic. About a fifth of the Jacobin 
Club concurred. " No King, or a King with an elective 
or removable Council, sucli in two words is tuy pro- 
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fession of faith,” wrote Brissot in the Patnnic Fmn- 
(ais. Republican pampiilets were sc.ittered abroad, 
I’ Aciphalocratie ou Louis A'F/. mi dts Franfuis dilrdni 
par lui-mime. A special Repnblicjin paper was 
started, Le Rdpublicain, with Thomas Paine and 
Condorcet for principal editors. A controv<n”sy was 
engaged between SieyAs and 'Fom l\iine in the 
Moniteur. Sicyds defended monarchy. " A monarch¬ 
ical government finished in a point, a repulrUcan 
in a superficies, and the monarchical triangle wjis 
better adapted to that division of poweis whir!\, was 
the real bulwark of public liberty than the flat sur¬ 
face of the republic." On July B. 1701, ther*' was a 
meeting of the Federal Assembly of the Friends 
of Truth addressed by Condorcet, who poirdx^d out 
that this unexpected event had freed Fr.uice from 
any obfigations to the King and that tliey could 
therefore consider whether monarchy was essential 
to liberty. He proceeds to refute the current 
objections brought t^ainst a Republic, The size 
was no obstacle; on the contrary a recommendation, 
as it prevented the idol of the capital from becoming 
the tyrant of the Nation. It had Imcn argued that 
a republic would lead to tyranny, bitt, given tin; 
freedom of the prm and the division of ptvwers, how 
could tyranny artee? It whs mid that a King was 
necessary to^ prevent the usurpations of the Legis¬ 
lature ; but K the Legislature was frequently remnved 
and the constitution revised at stated intei^^valH by 
a National Ctmvcntion, how could these twnrp.dtons 
be conducted? To them who aigued that il was 
betto to have one master than many, C«indi»rect 
replied that thete was no n^imity to haw a master 
at all. It was allied tlmt without a kittg the 
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executive power could not receive the necessary 
degree of force. In the days when powerful associa¬ 
tions could resist the laws, the executive power did 
undoubtedly requii'e to be very strong, and even 
despotism was not strong enough. But now that 
the corporations were abolished, that equality reigned, 
very little force would be required to induce obedience 
to the law. The force of the executive would in 
fact be strengthened rather than weakened by the 
abolition of the liercditary monarchy, since a King 
necessarily excites against himself the suspicions 
of tfie friends of liberty. Lastly it had been argued 
that a Republic would lisad to a tnilitary dictatorship. 
In a passage memorable f<ir its hick of hrresight 
Condorcet addresses himself to the refutation of tliis 
favourite thesis. “ What conqut!red provinces,” 
he asks, " will a French geiu^iral desjroil to buy our 
votes ? Will an ambitious man propose to us, as an 
ambitious man once proposed to the Athenians, 
that we should levy tributes on our allies, that we 
may raise temples or give festivals ? Will he promise 
our soldiers the pillage of Spain or Syria ? Surely 
no, and it is because we cannot be a people-king 
that we should remain a free peo{)U;." * 

How it miglit have been for France, if, after the 
return from Varennes, a nipublic had been proclaimed, 
it is idle to guess; there arc some who think that 
such a course would have saved the country from 
great disaster. As it was, the Republic was proclaimwl 
in tlie* midst of a desperate war, and was fherefore 
from its origin tissociated with all llie passions and 
evils wliicli war brings in its train. But opinion 
would never have sanctioned the deposition ol 
Louis in the summer of 1791. Gravely asi the Con- 
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stituent Assembly had disapproved of his action, and 
ignominious as were the restrictions which it 
proceeded to place upon his liheity. it was not 
prepared to alter the hmndations <if t!n> work nf>on 
which it had been so actively engaged. Ftiur-ftfths 
at least of the Jacobin chib were still monarchist, 
juid, though there were no means of .u tiially jnohing 
the opinion of the provinces, there w.is no nvason 
to imagine that the common man had faltered in his 
allegiance to the crown. A republic.rn demonstration 
in the Champ de Mars w-as put down with a display 
of force which for the moment diov«* the violent 
spirits into hiding and prcKhicet! a ni.uk«’d ii'action 
in the tone of tlie panic-stricken press. When in 
September 1791 the Constituent Assembly cuncludiid 
its labours and the King formaliy arcr'jded the 
Constitution, he enjoyed a brief St Martin "s siunmer 
of popularity. Condorcet, who did not wane in hb 
belief that a republic was prcfeiabh’ t<» a monarchy, 
confessed that France did not seem to like the pros{Ms,:t, 
that it preferred to make trial of the new constitution, 
and that the new constitution mmlc adr-riuate provision 
for liberty. 

There is perhaps no more crucial cpbiKle in the 
annals of modem Europe than the histoiy of the 
legislative Msranbly wWch met in September 
and for the s|mce of one year governed the destinies 
of France. It was this Asutmbly which tier hired 
war upon Austria and thus began that great duel 
betweMi the French Revolution and the dynasts of 
En^, whkh received its final settlement in the 
wd of Wates^. It was this Assembly which Iry 
. ^ dwre» aga^ dte aiid the priests drove 

the In^ a pt^^a in wlricli he was bound to 
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sacrifice‘either the last shreds of his honour or the 
last shreds of his popularity. While this Assembly 
was deliberating in Paris, and not a httle as the result 
of its dehberations, the storm arose which uprooted 
the ancient trunk of the Bourbon monarchy. A 
decree was passed ordaining the formation of a camp 
of twenty thousand fideres in the outskirts of Paris. 
Louis vetoed it. In Marseilles, where repubhcan 
spirit ran high, a body of five hundred patriots 
marched on the capital, disregarding the royal veto, 
and chaunting a war song written for the army of 
the ^fthine and destined to be the baptismal hymn of 
the young Republic. They found Paris aglow with the 
passion and tremor of war, volunteers tramping off 
to the frontier, the forty-eight sections en permanence, 
and a central committee of the sections plotting in¬ 
surrection at the H6tel de Vide. As they marched 
in by the Quartier St Antoine they were received with 
acclamations and brigaded with the forces of revolu¬ 
tion. The plotters were men of action, not visionaries. 
They had no scheme for the government of France, 
they had drafted no plan of a Republic, but they 
argued with a rough and true instinct that no war 
can be conducted to a successful issue if the head of 
the executive sympathizes with the enemy. That 
this was the case with Louis was a matter which had 
long been established to the satisfaction of Danton 
and his followers. Had he not designed to stifle 
the revolution at its birth by throwing Broglie’s 
army into Paris ? Had he not attempted to escape 
to tide frontier ? Had he not repudiated the con¬ 
stitution and openly advertised his alliance with the 
enemies of the nation by vetoing the punitive decrees 
j^ainst the hnigris and the priests ? Such arguments 
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ran through Paris and, since the Assembly 'was too 
timid to act, the Directory of Insurrection resolved 
to act for it. On August lo, 1792, an assault was 
made on the Tuilcries. The King, taking refuge 
with the Assembly, ordered the Swiss troops, who, 
if left to themselves, might have saved the palace 
and cowed the riot, to retire to their barracks, and 
by this final act of clemency or cowardice .signed 
the doom of a dynasty which had reigned over France 
for more than eight hundred years. Surprised and 
frightened by the violence of the streets, the members 
of the Legislature strained their ears for tidings of 
the conflict. But when the Issue was ass\in*d, when 
it was known that the last loyal regiment of the 
monarchy was hacked to pieces in its desperate and 
forlorn retirement, that an insurrecthmary commune 
flushed with victory was established at the Hottfl 
de Ville, and tlxat the mob was pillaging tlu' treasures 
of the Tuileries, the Legislatijre td I'ranre aflixed 
its seal to the event. They decided that the chief 
of the executive power should be provisionally 
suspended, and that a National Convention shcadd 
be summoned to take such measures as might secure 
the sovereignty of the people and the reign of lilierly 
and equality. The Commune demanded that Louis 
and his wife should be imprisoned within the grim 
walls of the Temple, and, as the Commune was master 
of Paris, its will was done. 

s It is a matter of common observation that a crowd 
‘’)^is more than the sum of the individuals who ’conqwiH** 
'it. The collective body thinks and acts in ways which 
the component units thinking and acting for them- 
^ves would never sanction and would often reprobate, 
in general the actimr of the crowd k more emotional 
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and less intellectual than the action of an individual. 
The nerve counts for more, the brain for less. Waves 
of sentiment or cruelty pass through the collective 
body with a force which the individuals who com¬ 
pose it find it difficult to comprehend, when they are 
removed from the contagion of their neighbours, 
and can rehearse the emotion in sohtude. Conduct 
then seems siUy, or wicked, or incomprehensible, which 
in the excitement of collective action was so instinctive 
and immediate as to fall outside the area of self- 
cons^ousness altogether. Empty phrases and maxims 
exert a power which the individual in a cool hour 
of reflection finds it impossible to explain ; and what 
is there which a crowd will not do when a panic 
strikes it or when the poison of suspicion is in 
the air ? “ We were cowards ”—“ Nous Hions des 
laches ”—said Bar^re in simple but adequate ex¬ 
planation of the Terror. 

It must not therefore be assumed that the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly was repubhcan because the whole 
course of its policy was directly calculated to destroy 
the monarchy. Such a supposition would be the 
reverse of the truth. The Assembly contained some 
avowed republicans, and a large number of men 
whose pohtical principles would more easily harmonize 
with a republic than with a monarchy, but at no 
time previous to the loth August did it record any 
distinct afiirmation of the republican principle. 
Strong language was used by democratic rhetoricians, 
but even the most violent orator did not propose a 
constitutional revolution. The most eloquent 
orator of the Legislature was Vergniaud. " From 
this window,” he cried on March lo, 1792, “ we see 
the palace where the King is misled by perfidious 



rtnjnwjs. iriroj atui ii'.ir !t,ivr otfini issued from 
yon ; Ii-} ihnn jiduin l«»-day iu tlie name of 

flii' law, .uiif Irt all tUn*-!' who inhaiut that palace 
kiuav that flu’ Knu; in alonr invinlahif. ttiat tlu; law 
will Hlsike flown thr fjthltv without respect of persons, 
and that there is not a K*'dlv head which can escape 
its sword.” 

Yet on Julv m the author of those vague and 
p«im}»ous threats joins with (inadet and (iensonne* 
in a iHiition to the King to form a |ae«*}iin ministry, 
and even on Angnst to the Assetnhly does^ not 
ileltnitely dethlone the King. It votes for pi'ovisioUfll 
siiH|H'nsiott ; it eonlenrplates a gttvermir for the 
Dauphin, and it iHeame a matter t»f accusation 
against the (iiiondins that hy voting for suspension 
ratlici that! rleposition they had aimed at prt'serving 
the nrfuian tiy, 

i'lutydwi* days elapsed between the capture of 
the ruileties and tin* gatheting »if the National Con- 


now lH*ginnmg there was not ntuch titne to spin 
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the enemy advaneed, the eharaeter «»{ the '•linijj'h* 
in which France! was engage'd became mnre awl m*jre 
apparent. The new democracy was pilferl ag.unst 
the, old dynasties r>f ICtirope, an experiment against 
a tradition, an aspiration against an instinct, a le.isnjj 
against a romance, a theory of Imman eqn.dilv .tgaiitst 
the sttibborn fact of human {hderenre, t'atclung 
the general spirit in the air. tlie Assembly voted 
that the se.il of State slnmld bear a figiire of lalnTty. 
the cap of freedom <m her head and a piki* in her hand 
witli^the legend, " In the name of the I’rench nation.” 
Them on September .f, in a moment of excitement, 
it took a st('p which was ev<m iwnt; decisive. Rising 
to their fe(!t the memlxTS swore that tliey wonki 
fight to the death Kings iuni Kingship. " Tlndr oath,” 
says a ncwspafK!r. " was n*peatetl hy tlie sjH*ctator», 
and with cries oi Fiitc kt LiberU. It is graven in the 
heart of all Frenchmen and they will keep it.” 

Meanwliile France was in the throes of a general 
election. The laigislative had lM*en electeii upon a 
restricted franchise; it decided ttiat ntstrictions 
upon the franchise were inconsistent with the true 
spirit of democracy. The Convention wa.s to I^» 
elected upon a scheme of nniversal snffiage (uiuv»‘rs.il 
save for the exclusion of domestic servants) and by 
the indirect methods of electoral councils. It is 
idle to consider what sort of an Assembly France would 
have returned but for the pressure of the war and the 
clubs. M. Aulard, whose learned history is compfised 
with a strong revolutionary bias, maintains that 
the Convention wa.H as freely electetl as any Fnmch 
Assembly down to 1848. That may or may not be so ; 
the fact remains that the elections were dominated 
by the clubs and that but a small portion of the 





vritiiJR power t»f France went to the polk. An instance 
which M. Anlartl <]!infes in f ivonr <5[ fiet>(lom is, in 
realitv. a rmnplete «leii»<nstta<ion ot the pressure 
which was applied from jaeohin he.wl<|uartcrs. In 
a number of the .'Jmh.i/cs pnhlichetl !»n September i, 
and freely distributerl amonp: U»* eleetfual assemblies, 
t'arr.i, a man wlu» had prevj*>tisly surtgested that 
tlse Duke of York might be invited to fake the crown 
of I'rance, declared that any future di juity who 
should propose to reu’sfahlish flu* monarrliy should 
be buried alive. Upon the strength of this civilized 
proposition Carta was elected in *igld departments, 
He stood abewe the philo.sopljer Ctnnloiret who was 
elected in live departments, above Tom Paine who 
was elected isr four, above Brisstit wlu» \vas elected 
in three, alK>v«' Clouts who was electis! iti two. This 
obsenre journalist, wlm had {unposed burying alive 
as the proper tie.itment for tnonarchical deputies, 
was. if these SeptemlHU ehs tions are tt> he taken as 
reflecting the real voice of the cojuttry, tin; most 
popular man in France. Tlie inferetwe is irresistible. 
The elections represenferl not the countly but tin 
violent group who had capfnrerl the electoral machine. 
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of its session, the Convention unanimously decreed the 
abolition of monarchy. “ Kings,” said Gregoire, " are 
in morahty what monsters are in the world of nature.” 
When the decree was passed, “ cries of joy,” said the 
Gazette de France, “ filled the haU, and all arms were 
raised to heaven, as if to thank it for having delivered 
the land of France from the greatest curse which 
had affected it.” On the next day it was resolved 
that all acts of State should henceforth bear the date, 
“ The first year of the French Republic.” But there 
were, no fireworks or solenm promulgation. Some 
of the papers fail to mention these important decrees. 
” It seems,” writes M. Aulard, “ that the French 
Repubhc was introduced furtively into history, as 
if the Convention were saying to the nation, ‘ There 
is no other course possible.’ ” To quiet a very 
prevalent apprehension that a republic must be either 
a small city or a loose federation, the Convention, 
upon the motion of Danton, passed, on September 
25, 1792, the famous resolution that the Republic 
is one and indivisible. But no one of these important 
decrees, neither the decree abolishing the monarchy, 
nor that establishing .a Republic, nor that which 
declared against the federal solution, was submitted 
to a pUUscite of the French nation. 

In a private letter, written after the outbreak of 
the war, a democratic monarchist, who had taken 
a la^e share in the making of the first revolutionary 
COTistitution, declared that the Constituent Assembly 
had made a mistake in not at once' dethroning Louis 
XVI. and transferring the crown to another dynast;^. 
TTie development of events taught Sieyte a lesson 
in idstory—a department of knowle(%e which he 
affected to despise. A monarch is the creature of 
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a tradition and the symbol of a faith. The‘tradition 
may be absurd, the faith may be injurious to the 
dignity of mau ; but there they are and you must 
reckon with them. The French monarchy had not 
suffered the salutary interruptions which had secured 
the hberties of England. It was not the gift of a 
Parliament or the result of a contract. It had not 
been limited by a Magna Carta or a Bill of Rights. 
It was a monarchy claiming to be based upon divine 
right, and deriving its credentials from an unbroken 
record of service dating back to a distant and bajbaric 
age. It was closely associated with the Catholic 
Church, and, since the decline of Spain, had been the 
most powerful promoter of its interests. No royal 
house was so national, if long association with a 


nation’s history deserves the epithet, and no royal 
house was so international. The Bourbons ruled 
in Madrid, in Naples, in Parma. The two brothers 
of Louis XVI. were married to Savoyard princesses. 
The himself had taken a bride from Vienna 

as a symbol of that Austrian alliance which, despite 
all the disasters it entailed, was still the corner-stone 
of Fiarch diplomacy. Situated thus, Louis XVI. 
could not be, in any genuine sense, the King of a 
revolnticHi which r^arded the monarch as the agent, 
not of God but of the people, which despoiled the 
Chuidr of its property, and violated the Catholic con¬ 
science by abruptiy severing the connexion with Rome. 
Even if the King himself could show the. requisite 


d^ee of dasticity, ttoe was his wife, there were 
his brcrthers, liere was the tradition of the family 
xecorawnded in«a Hk alfied thrones and certain 



to he am cf the mosst. po'SferM ingredmts in the 
bdMBsliEA ai Jhe JWwt Eferaphin. The^ incom- 
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patibilities were indeed evident from the first, but 
it needed the stem stress of war to strain them to a 

^e war out of which the French Republic arose 
was not entirely the result of dynastic interests. 
The annexation of Avignon, the abolition of the 
feudal dues in Alsace despite express treaty stipula¬ 
tions that the German princes who held land in that 
quarter should be protected in all their sovereign 
rights and privileges, the open encouragement given 
to ajrebellion in the Austrian Netherlands, the wild 
language used against crowned heads, the pronounce¬ 
ment of subversive principles of public law—all these 
acts and symptoms created a feeling of acute tension 
which might have led to diEhculties even if the royal 
house in France had not been closely connected 
with the Imperial family. But the treatment of the 
French royal famil y was the main grievance which 
weighed with Austria and the other courts of Europe. 
The Emperor Leopold, faced as he was with the 
difficult problems bequeathed to him by the in¬ 
judicious a dminis tration of his quixotic brother, had 
no wish to draw the sword; but he could not turn 
a deaf ear to the entreaties of his sister. It was her 
belief that some sharp external pressure would school 
the strange impudence of the French Democrats and 
restore the throne to its former position. Leopold 
acquiesced. He issued a orcular to the monarchs 
of Europe calling them to free the King from the 
restraints of the Paris mob; and then, meeting the 
King of Prusaa at Pillnitz, in Ai^ust 1791, concerted 
a demonstration intended to impose upon the fears 
of the French. The two monarchs addressed an 
invitation to all the powers of Europe, calling upon 
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them to aid in the restoration of the French King 
to his lawful position; and subjoined an undertaking 
to mobilize their forces in the event of such aid being 
given by all the Powers. 

No nation is so lost to pride as to submit the 
conduct of its internal affairs to the arbitrament of 
foreign powers. To the proud and sensitive demo¬ 
cracy of France the declaration of Pillnitz was not a 
discipline, but an irritant; and so far from mending 
the position of the royal family it only helped to 
make it worse. At the same moment elections, were 
held all over France to the Legislative Assembly. 
The men who were returned had no acquaintance 
with the subtle and comphcated undercurrents of 
European policy. They were not aware that nothing 
was further from the wishes or designs of the Emperor 
than a war with France, and that he would anxiously 
clutch at the King’s acceptance of the Constitution 
to wash his hands of a troublesome business. They 
only knew that France had been insulted by two 
crowned heads and that there was no reason in the 
ultimate nature of things, seeing that all men were 
free and equal, why crowned heads should exist at all. 
The collection of armed bodies of emigres in the 
electorates of Trier-Mainz gave a pretext for a quarrel, 
which Francis, who succeeded the pacific Leopold 
in March 1792, was not anxious to avoid. In Paris 
war was eagerly desired partly by the royalists who 
thought that a military success might retrieve the 
fortunes of the Crown, partly by the Girondtns who 
argued that at the caU of revolutionary France the 
peoples of Europe would throw off their chains. 
Both expectations were falsified in the event. Europe 
declined to accept the new gospel from France, and 
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Ijiexorable sequence of cause and effect the war 
tlie deposition of Louis XVI. and the pro- 
, pin of the French Republic. 

!qic morning of that twentieth day of September 
tlu'. members of the Convention held tlicir 
.jision in the riding school at Paris, tlu; Duke 
jjiswick. whose advanci'. from the frontier had 
^ seritis of uninterrupted successes, came into 
with tlie army of Dumouriez and Kellermann. 
[•(■nch guniun's. [posted on the lunghts of Valmy, 
-o handled that F.nmswick, failing to silence 
-vs'ith his own batteries, refused to p<-rmit his 
attempt a frontal attack upon the position. 
.j;;Ses on either side were slight, since the forces 
^-jever closely eirgaged, and the credit of the 
s, belongs, not to tlie volunteers of the revolu- 
“>vit to tlu^ liatteries formed under tlie ancim 
; yet (ioethe, wlio saw the engagement, 
;:iy divined in it the beginning of a new epoch, 
ttionary France h:id given a check to the famous 
of Prussia, showing tiiat the new democracy 
;->t merely a thing made up of frothy s|x;t!ches 
tewspaper articles, of mad aird extravagant 
•which could leave no durable print upon the 
r of history. As the last wreath of smoke, 
•ed in the Sr'ptenibr'r air a new France revealed 
to tire discerning eye of the tlerman poet, a 
5 neither .self-envelojitHl in a cloud of amiable 
a.tioiis nor so hopelessly divided by tlie fury 
tioii as to pn'sent a passive resistance to her 
;3ut hart], warlike, patriotic. In France the 
of tire victory was dtreisive. In the first thrill 
.irupharrt exciteratmt the Ke.prtblic was pro- 
d, and, to those who cherished the Republican 
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tradition during the reaction which followed the 
downfall of the Empire, the Republic was indehbly 
associated with victorious patriotism, with the defence 
of the nation’s frontiers, and the humihation of foreign 
kings. 

° “ the fair 

And fierce Republic with the feet of fire.” 


The oratory and journalism of the French Revolution 
are greatly influenced by the work of three writers, 
of whom two belong to the ancient and one to the 
modem world. Cicero died in 43 B.c. ; Plutarch 
flourished at the end of the first, Rousseau in the 
middle of the eighteenth, century. The first was the 
oracle of the dying Roman Repubhc ; the second 
was a Greek who wrote when the Roman Empire was 
in its fresh and splendid youth, and while yet the 
memory of Freedom remained alive and fragrant 
in the world; the third was the son of a French 
watchmaker and was bom in the free city of Geneva. 
In the Middle Ages the works of Cicero were the 
favourite quarry for the grammarian and the school¬ 
master, and it was only by slow degrees that he re¬ 
conquered his fame as the supreme master of Latin 
eloquence. Once established, his ascendancy was as 
unchallenged in the sphere of prose style as that of 
Aristotle in the sphere of thought. Preachers formed 
themselves on Cicero ; advocates studied his methods 
as part of their professional education; his literary 
work was found to contain a whole discipline in 
philosophy and politics. Mirabeau denounces the 
Court in a speech modelled on the second " Catiline ” ; 
Robe^M^re replies to Louvet m the manner of the 
“ Pro SuBa.” And hardly less influential in another 
way were the “Parallel Lives of Plutarch,” a bio- 
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graphical work which, more than any <»ther single 
book, has nourished the p.assion for the public virtues 
among tlu' nations of the West. To imitate ancient 
heroism, as it was reva^aled in grand and simple 
outlines by the Greek biographer, In'camc a govern¬ 
ing passion. P(diticians would adopt ancient natnes 
and be half persuaded that they had recaptured the 
grand gesture of antiquity. Rrissot was the younger 
Brutus, Roland the younger Cato, Mim*. Rohmd 
was Marcia, and Vergniaud was Gkerr). " Since 
the l^^omans,” exclaimed St Just, '* the world has becui 
('mpty." The fatal pall of mon.’irchy had fallen over 
Europe. And it was for the Revolution to continue 
the work which liad heurn begun by the expulsion 
of the Tarquins and was broken by tlu' usurpation 
of Julius Casar.® 

That the authors of antiquity should have exerted 
so great an influence in the later half of the eighti*euth 
century need cause no surprise when w'e remember 
not only that the education of boys tlten ran almmt 
exclusively in the old classical groove, but that tlu* 
knowledge of the current politics of the world was 
the privilege of a small aristocracy of birtli and ofl'ice. 
A boy at school, who knew nothing of tlie civil and 
military history of his own country, would be familiar 
with Marathon and Cannae, the Gerotrsia and the 
Senate; and in a secretivt; despotism there was no 
common and obvious means of redressing the balance. 
There was neither a free press, nor a formed habit 
of political discussion, nor indeed any method, short 
of official employment itself, by whicli the ordinary 
citizen could become acquainted with the springs 
of government. Men grew old and grey in this strange, 
and to us almost inconceivable, ignomnee, carrying 
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about with them through hfe, as their principal casket 
of pohtical knowledge, the recollection of the Greek 
and Roman history which they had learnt at school. 
The French Revolution burst upon a generation of 
yoimg people who had received this, and Httle else, 
for intellectual food, and the learning of the school¬ 
room foamed out into the street. The young advocate 
who threw himself into the maelstrom of politics 
naturally found his standards and analogies in the 
only literature of public life with which he was 
acquainted. A legislator must be a Lycurgus ^or a 
Minos, a King a Nero or a Caligula, a patriot a 
Pericles or a Brutus. The writings of the Ancients 
were “ nearer to nature.” To be as they were was 
to be free, to breathe the air of liberty flowing straight 
and fresh from the far blue mountains of Hellas. 

This pose or vanity of Classicism was associated 
with a fiery democratic sentiment derived, so far 
as its origin is to be sought elsewhere than in the 
stress of outward circumstance, from the political 
teaching of Rousseau. A style so clear, passionate 
and musical, has never been placed at the service 
of a body of doctrine at once so coherent with itself 
and so congruous with the sentiments and appetites 
of the age. Rousseau was the prophet of Nature. 
From the complicated artifice of civilized life, he 
appealed to the simpler conditions of the natural 
state, preaching, for instance, that Education must 
foDow the instinctive proclivities of the child, that 
the God of Nature can be worshipped without the 
formal and obscuring mechanism of theologies, and 
that the wholesome State must be fotmded on the 
natural li^ts of the individual. Equality, liberty, 
tlM sovereignty of the general will, the three cardinal 
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premises* of a democratic civilization, acquired for 
the first time in Rousseau’s teaching a coercive 
power over the thought of a whole nation. Con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously everyone in politics used 
his language and debated his ideas. His thoughts, 
his catchwords, his sentiment, permeated the atmos¬ 
phere ; and so far as the creation of the Repubhc 
can be referred to any one intellectual influence, it 
may be traced to the mind of the shiftless, brilliant 
and corrupt adventurer who had carefully explained 
that the Republican form of government is only 
perfectly adapted to a small State. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY STATE 
By the soul 

Only the nations shall be great and free.— ^Wordsworth 

La France est le pays du monde le plus orthodoxe, car c’j^st le 
pays du monde le moins religieux.— Renan 

T he French Republic was a new phenomenon 
in the history of the world. The republics 
hitherto known to Europe had either been civic, or 
federal, or essentially aristocratic, or a combination 
of all three. Milton's ideal republic was an aristo¬ 
cracy, Cromwell's very practical Commonwealth a 
mixture of aristocracy and dictatorship. The Swiss 
cantons, the Dutch provinces, the ancient Republic of 
Venice, were all governed upon aristocratic principles. 
But the French Republic was very different from 
all these. It was a great unitary democratic State, 
founded in a sudden revolution and by a wonderful 
manifestation of national energy. Compared with 
the long process by which Venice had freed herself 
from the Byzantine, and Switzerland from the Austrian 
Empire ; compared with the protracted struggle which 
had heralded the Dutch Act of Abjuration, and in 
sharp contrast with the complete absence of formed 
political doctrine which had accompanied all these 
movements, the political conversion of France had 
all the air of a catastrophe. Everything about it 
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was new'and startling, from its comprehensive and 
attractive philosophy to the phraseology of its politics 
and the manners of its politicians. As early as 
October 1790, Edmund Burke had proclaimed the 
fact that the French Revolution, being entirely 
unlike any previous revolution in history, being at 
once more logical, more self-conscious, more com¬ 
prehensive, more destructive, and, above all, more 
contagious, was a danger to the whole fabric of 
European civilization: and what Burke said in 
1790 the conservatives of Europe have believed ever 
since.* 

The doctrine of the perfectibility of men, which 
was one of the central convictions of the new French 
philosophy, was sharply opposed to the teaching 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It is impossible 
to reconcile the view that man is infinitely perfectible 
through human agencies and institutions with the 
dogma that man is bom in original sin, and that 
only through the practices of his religion can he 
succeed in wiping away some part of the evil which 
is inherent in human nature itself. It is an ancient, 
perennial controversy. The dispute is always with 
us, though it does not always use the same terminology. 
There is the school of heredity and the school of 
environment; there are those men who incline to 
the view that education can effect nothing, and those 
who would fain believe that it can produce angels 
out of ogres. We have learnt now that we cannot 
expect too much from human nature ; that happiness 
is only to a limited degree dependent upon the political 
mechanism, and that, legislate as we may, vice and 
crime, illness and want refuse to be legislated out of 
existence. The politicians who carried out the 
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Revolution in France were subject to none of these 
misgivings. They believed that there was no case 
of vice or crime or want or misery which could not 
be attributed to defective institutions ; they believed 
that bad men were the product of bad laws, and, 
conversely, that if the laws were good, the men would 
be good also. They did not regard happiness as 
dependent on individual temperament; they viewed 
it as a compound of social chemistry, which could 
be manufactured as easily as bread or sugar and 
distributed in equal amounts to every member of 
Society; and, starting from this foundation of 
sanguine psychology, they regarded it as being within 
the compass of human achievement to bring, first 
their own country, and then, through a necessary 
process of emulation, every other country in Europe 
into a state of Society so natural and perfect that 
war, poverty and injustice would be unknown. 

Proceeding on this fundamental hypothesis, the 
Constituent Assembly had created a body politic 
which was different in almost every important 
particular from the old monarchy of France. What¬ 
ever may have been the virtues of the ancien regime 
—and it was not aU composed of baseness and folly— 
efficiency was not among them. It was impossible 
for a King of France, however vigorous and well- 
intentioned, to cajry on his trade with competence 
under the conditions which existed in the ancien 
fipme. The action of the central power was thwarted 
cither by the organized body of the Church or by the 
great l^al corporations, or by the provincial estates 
QT hy the tenacious opposition of the nobihty. An 
i^ued by the King might be rendered inoperative 
in Nomandy by the refusal of the Parliament of 
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Rouen to ratify it. A measure, acknowledged to be 
expedient by all liis minislcrs, miglit be. quite outside 
the range, of practical politics owing to the anticipated 
opposition of one of the great vested interests of the 
realm. All these obstacles the Constituent Assembly 
brushed away. It abolished the legal and industrial cor¬ 
porations, oblitcratf^d every trace of tlie old provincial 
system of France, its names, its boundaries, its historic 
assemblies, stripped the nobility of their titles, their 
exemptions, their privileg<^s, and deprived the C'hurch 
of its^ position as a great landed corporation specially 
exempted from the visits of tlu^ tax collector. Under 
the old monarcliy French Society was constituted 
in privileged groups, winch placed impediments in 
the path of individual lilxTty and central power. 
The new phihtsophy viewed the corporation as an 
infringement of human lilxniy and privilege as in¬ 
consistent with the ('.quality of man, and so, abolishing 
all those intermediate groups which had sheltered 
the individual from despotism though not from 
the irregular action of caprice, it left notliing standing 
but the individual on the one hand and the State 
on the other. 

Among tlic qualities which distinguished the 
revolutionary State there was one whicli, as it aroused 
the greatest consternation among contemporaries, 
so has continued from that time onward to be an 
enduring clement in the republican movements of 
the Continent. The Frcncli Republic was anti¬ 
clerical. In its opposition to the Church it was very 
different from the republican movements of which 
the world up till then had taken principal note, from 
the struggle for Dutch independence, from the 
Commonwealth of Oliver Cromwell, from the revolt 
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of the American Colonies, in aU of which'instances 
a community struggling for its rights and liberties 
found a cordial and a solace in religion. There is 
no mystery about the chain of causes which led to 
this result. Roman Catholicism as a creed is essentially 
absolute and exclusive. It claims that God has given 
to the world a single depository of inflexible truth, 
and, finding this depository in the Catholic Church, 
argues that no other creed can be tolerated because 
no other creed can possibly be true. The Protestant 
and the Jew can hardly be saved, but they can be sup¬ 
pressed or converted, and it is the business of the 
Christian State to suppress or convert them. Nothing 
but error and confusion can result from the policy 
of tolerating the public worship of dissidents. No 
State tolerates crime; no State should tolerate that 
which is more serious than crime, the error which 
destroys souls and defeats the beneficent purpose 
of God. From these premises it follows that every 
member of the Christian State must necessarily be 
considered as a member of the Catholic Church. 
He is baptized, married and buried with Catholic 
rites. His education is conducted under Catholic 
supervision. No one save a priest possessing the 
appointed orders of the Church may wed him; no 
one may dissolve his marriage. At all the solenm 
moments of life the Church intervenes with her holy 
sacraments and her imperious injunctions, emphasizing 
the original sin and depravity of man, and exhibiting, 
in contrast to this imperfection and reluctancy of 
faUen nature, the splendour of a spiritual renewal 
following upon an easy acquiescence in her rites. 

Long before the outbreak of the Revolution this 
conception of the umty and fixity of truth had lost 
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its hold upon educated minds in France. Scepticism 
was at work, eating the heart out of the old doctrine 
and exhibiting it to the contempt and amusernent 
of the world in its motley guises of obscurantism, 
cruelty and foUy. The judicial murder of Galas ; 
the protracted and degrading wrangle between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists; the wealth and frivolity 
of the upper clergy, exhibiting itself in startling 
contrast against the misery of the village cure, whose 
life was one long battle with starvation—all these 
circuHistances tended to produce an anti-clerical 
feeling in the minds of the intellectual laity. The 
day for despotism in Church and State was over, and 
the time had come for full and fair investigation. 
“ It is an insult,” wrote Voltaire, “ to reason and 
the laws to pronounce the words, ' Civil and Ecclesi¬ 
astical Government.’ The phrase should be ' Civil 
Government and Ecclesiastical Regulations,’ and no 
regulation should be made save by the civil power.” ^ 
Toleration was in the air, and when once this was 
granted, even to the smallest and most insignificant 
sect, the keys of the Catholic fortress had been given 
away ; for the civil power, which has granted liberty 
of worship to different professions, stands above the 
churches and outside them. Now, in 1787, civil 
rights were granted to the Protestants in France. 

Two years later, a tract, by a young lawyer named 
Camille Desmoulins, was selling, edition after edition, 
in Paris. La France Libre is not a great monument 
of literature, but it is an admirable example of the 
fieiy kind of stuff which was being swallowed eagerly 
aU over France in the first months of the Revolution. 

“ Instead of a gay religion, of a religion friendly 
to enjoyment, to women, to population, and to liberty ; 
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in place of a religion which makes dances, spectacles 
and festivities a part of its ritual, as was the case with 
the Greeks and the Romans, we have a sad, austere 
religion; a religion which wishes men to be poor, 
poor in goods, poor in mind; a religion which hates 
wealth and the sweetest promptings of nature, which 
win have one walk backwards, like the Carmelites, 
or live like an owl, as the Anthonys, Pauls and 
Hilarions, which promises no recompense save to 
poverty and pain, which is only good, in a word, for 
the hospitals. Can one tolerate its anti-national 
maxim ? Obey tyrants : Subditi estote non tantum 
bonis et modestis sed etiam dyscohs. Paganism had 
every recommendation except reason; but reason 
is scarcely more content with our theology, and folly 
for foEy, I prefer Hercules killing the boar of 
Erimanthus to Jesus of Nazareth drowning two 
thousand swine.” 

The Assembly which met at Versailles two years 
later, in May 1789, contained a majority which was 
hostile to the existing ecclesiastical order. Some 
were Jansenists, others were Protestants, many had 
derived their theology from Voltaire. It was no 
part of their intention to disturb the doctrine or 
the ceremonial of the Catholic Church, however slight 
may have been the value which they placed upon 
orthodox ministrations. Even the most advanced 
free t h i n ker knew that France was a Catholic country. 
But it was intended that the Church should be reduced 
in wealth and influence, that it should be shorn 
of its endowments and made powerless to arrest 
the progress of a democratic State. Holding the 
Axitrine that the j^operty of the Church was the 
trrasure of nation—a thesis stoutly opposed by 
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the defenders of the ecclesinstknl est.-ihlishiiient— 
the Assembly proceeded to strip it. first of its feud.il 
dues, then of its tithes, and finally of its hind. 

For a great, endowed, independent corporation 
it substituted a Immlde and salaried dejH'ndent of 
the State. In the work of transformation the most 
sacred scruples and historic associations were rudely 
violated. The monastic orders ■were abolished; 
the monastic vows declared to be invalid, as contra¬ 
vening the princii>le of human lilrerty. Since the 
Churcji was subservient to the State, it was argued 
that a French citizen could not safely be permitted 
to acknowI^^dgc any jurisdiction or antiiority outside, 
the limits of his diocese. A Inshop on his appointment 
might write to Rome to signify his communion with 
the Catholic faith, but there the conmtxion must 
end. Idle Pojje was a foreign priest who had no 
authority witliin the French tlominions. Eishojrs 
and curSs were to be elected by the people, the Irlshop 
by the electors of the department, the cur& fry the 
Assembly of the district. And the Apostolic Clnirch 
was invoked to support an arrangement whereby 
an atheist might choose the successor of BoshucI, 
and a local council of radical poUticians regulate 
the length of his holidays. 

If the principle be conceded tliat religions are all 
of equal value in the eye of the civil governor, or tliat 
all citizens, whatever may be tlieir religious belief, 
have an equal claim on his justice and lienevolence, 
it would seem to follow that the State should confine 
itself to the secular splicre and leave the confessions 
to regulate their own concerns. The Constituent 
Assembly did not accept this conclusion. Its zeal for 
liberty did not run to " a Free Church in a Free State.’* 
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It did not recommend, or dream of recommend¬ 
ing, a scheme of disestablishment. A disestablished 
Church must necessarily depend upon the endow¬ 
ments of the faithful, and in a Cathohc and orthodox 
country such endowments would be generous and 
perennial. It would be a labour of Sisyphus to attempt 
to weaken a body which could draw from a bottomless 
reservoir of treasure; and it was the distinct aim 
of the Constituent Assembly to weaken the Catholic 
Church. No other organized body in the State was 
based upon principles so antagonistic to the Revolution, 
or had so large an interest in defending the established 
order against them. The Church claimed a monopoly 
of the truth, protested against the toleration which 
had been recently given to the Protestants, and sided 
with the cause of the vested interests. Such a body 
could not be allowed to enjoy liberty. The interests 
of the Revolution demanded that it should be the 
hireling of the State, that instead of being rich it 
should be poor, that instead of rioting on endowments 
it should starve on salaries, that its ancient chapters 
should be abolished, its wealthy monasteries dissolved, 
and that its ministers should exchange the dignified 
security of royal or territorial patronage for the votes 
of a popular constituency. The old rehgious monopoly 
was broken down and could never again be mended. 
The Constitution of 1791 stated that in the eye of 
the law marriage was simply a civil contract. 

The eye of the law was no longer the eye of the 
Church. The dvil and religious elements in marriage 
were declared, not for the first time to be theoretically 
distinct, but for the first time to be practically separable. 
To the Church belonged the sacrament; to the State 
a contract which could be made without the inter- 
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vention of a priest, and could be dissolved in express 
defiance of the canons. These two institutions, 
Civil Marriage and Divorce, were incorporated in 
the law of France in September 1792. Tiiey are 
characteristic of the new democracy, and mark a 
stage in the growth of the Secular State.^ 

Seldom has a political assembly embarked on a 
more momentous course than did the Constituent 
Assembly when it agreed to accept those rules as 
to payment, discipline, and regulation of tlie Churcli 
whiclr. are known as the Civil Constitution of tlie 
Clergy. There is always a democratic side to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and in the first ecstasies 
of revolutionary excitement the sympathies of tlie 
village cur is, who were drawn for the most part 
from tlie peasantry, were influenced ratlusr by the 
miseries of the class to which they belonged tlian 
by the traditions of the profession into wliicli 
they had been promoted. The curi had his own 
grievances, and those no le.ss bitter and substantial 
than the grudges of the artizan or the peasant. He 
worked at starveling wages while the honey went 
to the drones. Proposals to reduce the great 
ecclesiastical establishments, to bring down the pride 
of the bishop or abbot, to restore the titlie to its 
proper purpose, and even to mulct the general revenues 
of the Church, provided the surplus were more 
equitably distributed, would have commanded a 
large measure of assent among the lower clergy. 
But the Civil Constitution of the Clergy drove hard 
through some of the intimate convictions of the 
Church. No scrupulous Catholic could accept an 
arrangement devised to sever the connection of the 
Church with Rome, or assent to the view that a 
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Bishop could be lawfully elected save by the faithful 
of his diocese. A schism was the inevitable result. 
The scrupulous minds refused to swear the oath to 
the Constitution ; the timid, the careless, the time¬ 
serving, the men who were Frenchmen first and priests 
afterwards accepted it. The refractory priests became 


outlaws and suffered all the glories and hardships 
of persecution. The constitutional priests became 
officials, not much to be distinguished from the 
mayors and ■procureurs, and suffering rmder th^ 







stigma which always attaches to those who binder : 
a sudden stress abandon a point of honour and the 
principle of their caste. When the war broke out | 
the gulf between the Revolution and the Church 
became wider than ever. The priest was the national 
enemy, the friend of the Kings and the emigres, and 
the prime source of the civil convulsions which spread 
over the west and south of France. The embarrassed 
Treasury ceased even to pay the salaries of those who = 
had sacrificed so much to accept the Constitution, 
and the Church was severed from the State, not from 
any conscious change of principle, but from the| 
force of events, which had rendered it unwilling and. 

; unable to subsidize an alien and a suspect power. 

The new Republic was distinguished by a third 
. characteristic of equal novelty. It was inherently,! 

. and by nature of the principles which it possessed’ 
to prof^ganda. The Declaration of th€ 

from America, was regarded 
saan in graiCTal, apart from all 
place. Condorcet, wiw;’ 
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business of a legislator to find out what laws may 
suit certain latitudes, or to adjust them to the passions, 
interests, and prejudices of certain classes. His duty 
is in fact just the opposite. He is not called to 
adapt laws to situations but to change situations 
by laws. “ Whatever be the constitution of a country, 
freedom of commerce and industry, a direct land-tax, 
simple civil laws, humane and just penal laws founded 
on the nature of man and society and deduced from 
• these principles by reason ouglit to be the same 
every,where.’' ..." Political writers tlierefore 
should try to discover what these laws should be and 
how they can be made as simple and perh^ct as 
possible.” ^ The student of modern comparative 
legislation will acknowledge the substantial truth 
wiiich undcu'lics these observations. With the 
progress of civilization the laws and institution 
of different countries are biicoming more and more 
alike; the palpable cruelties of medieval juris¬ 
prudence have disappeared from our codes, together 
with those grave and capricious imiqnalities in justice 
and finance which characterized the declining age of 
feudalism in all the countries of Kuropo. 

There is all the difference in the world betwesen 
the slow process of peaceful penetration and the 
effort to propagate id('as by force of arms. If tlie 
leading principles of the Frencli Revolution have 
converted Europe, if religious toleration and social 
equality and popular government are diffused over a 
wider surface of the globe, this is not because of, but 
in spite of, the wax’s of propaganda. Violence never 
makes genuine converts. The public law of Europe 
may have been ridiculous, but then it should have 
been changed by the agreement of the contracting 
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powers. To close a great and noble river to the 
commerce of the world, as the Scheldt was closed 
under an international agreement, was doubtless 
a deplorable expedient; but if no other means could 
be found of adjusting acute national jealousies, if 
it was a necessary condition of peace between England, 
Austria, and Holland, that Antwerp should remain 
sterile, then the price may have been worth pa3dng. 
The young Republic did not stoop to such a posture 
of circumspection. It claimed to alter the public 
law of Europe in virtue of principles which ^were 
anterior to all treaties. It declared the navigation 
of the Scheldt to be opened : it professed itself ready 
to annex any territories the inhabitants of which 
should freely desire to be conjoined with France. 
The destiny of nations was no longer to be determined 
by diplomats, but by the voice of the people, by that 
unknown, unfathomed general will which now at last, 
after centuries of silence and deference to a servile 
convention, was invited to express itself. As for 
the tyrants who make war upon a people to arrest 
the progress of liberty and destroy the rights of man, 
were they not the outlaws of society ? They should 
be attacked,” said Robespieixe, “ not as ordinary 
enemies, but as assassins and rebellious brigands. 
Kings, aristocrats, tyrants whoever they may be, are 
slav^ in revolt against the sovereign of the land, 
who is the human race, and against the legislator 
of the Universe, who is Nature.” ^ 

Nature, the legislator of the Universe.” But 
what if Englishmen, Germans, Italians would not 
accept her law? In his speech against the War 
^ivared in 1792 Robespierre had himself pointed 
out that the Belgians were unripe for liberty; and 
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when France found herself 

and Prussia on her hands, ^gi^re was ‘a.'|cMol of 
prudence which preferred the ^^omacy 

to the Quixotic enterprize of 
crusade. Narbonne, Talleyrand, Danton wished to 
limit the warlike liabilities of the country. In 
pursuance of an immemorial national ambition, 
they argued that the interest of France lay in the 
acquisition of Belgium and the Rhine frontier, and 
not in a philanthropic endeavour to free the suffering 
peoples of Europe. It was therefore the object 
of their policy to pacify England and Prussia, and to 
concentrate their efforts on a war with Austria to 
recover the national and classical frontier of ancient 
Gaul. The propagandist strain in French foreign 
policy was blended with the engrained national 
ambition of a proud and warlike people, greedy of 
that veiy glory which Voltaire despised as a senseless 
foUy, and filled with that very spirit of territorial 
conquest, which its philosophy had so often condemned 
as inconsistent with the oracles of reason and of 
nature. 

These two distinct aspirations continued to form 
part of the French Republican creed until the great 
disaster of 1870. There was the humanitarian 
impulse on the one hand; the warlike, the Chauvin 
impulse on the other. The early propagandist 
illusions soon blew away, for it became obvious 
that the walls of the royalist Jerichos would not 
tumble at the first blast of the Marseillaise. In 1795 
France made peace with the monarchy of Prussia, the 
same year with the King of Spain who had drawn his 
very ineffectual sword in favour of a family connection ; 
and then, two years later, the coveted prize of centuries 
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was in the clasp of the Republic. The Italian 
victories of Bonaparte brought Austria to her knees 
so that she ceded to France the Rhine frontier and 
the Netherlands. Republicans did not forget that 
these territories were won under the Republic, held 
under the Empire, and lost at the Restoration, and aU 
through the age of Mettemich and long afterwards 
when Bismarck was laying the foundation of a United 
Germany, the Rhine was a symbol and a watchword 
no less sacred than the Rights of Man. 

Such then were the characteristics of the Republic 
which was founded in September 1792. It was apt 
for centralization ; it was anticlerical, it was military 
and propagandist, full at once of new humanitarian 
ideas and of inherited instincts of territorial 
acquisition. 

The humanitarian principle which in the Christian, 
Buddhistic and Tolstoian systems is accompanied 
with the ascetic doctrine of Renunciation was, in 
the philosophy of the French Revolution, associated 
with an affirmation of the Rights of Man. It was 
founded not on humility, but on pride, not upon con¬ 
viction of sin, but on an assertion of dignity. The 
pure gospel of fraternity has sometimes been the 
rule of saints and sometimes the profession of sinners, 
but it has never governed political societies ; least 
of ^ all could it be expected to dominate a country 
boiHng with a sense of social injustice and barbarized 
by centuries of misgovemment. It is therefore no 
matter for surprise if the ideal of peace, fraternity, 
and goodwill should have failed to be realised in 
Fiance, seeing that it has never been realised by any 
nation in the world's history. The cause for surprise 
is that the emotion should have been felt, that the 
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idea should have been diffused, and that the principle 
should have been proclaimed by a great European 
community. Infinite are the ironies of history; 
and the ironic contrasts of the French revolution, 
the professions of peace, the realities of war, the 
Federations of Man, the Massacres of September, the 
prelude of liberty, the finale of despotism, have 
been often described as the bankruptcy of idealism. 
Yet a treasure-trove is not disgraced because the 
seeker has missed his way. 

Of these humanitarian asjiirations we can find 
no l)etter incarnation than the Girondin philosopher, 
Condorcet, to whom was entrusted the principal 
share in the drafting of the first Republican Con¬ 
stitution. Condorcet, like John Stuart Mill, is one 
of the saints of Radicalism. He was a savant of 
austere virtue, the friend and disciple of Turgot, 
a man consumed witli a passion for the public welfare 
and animated by the most sanguine expiictations 
of the future of humanity. Defective on the side 
of observation, and knowing little of the real workings 
of human nature, Condorcet paid the penalty of his 
ignorance. The every day world cannot bo governed 
by the geometrician’s compass ; and those who would 
draft constitutions for states must know something 
of the vulgar forces out of which states are composedl. 
Condorcet, like Jolm Locke, framed plans which 
were incapable of execution, indulged in many in¬ 
substantial speculations, and drew a horoscope of 
a golden future whicli no man has yet seen. lint 
he possessed the quality which belongs to the cltrar, 
powerful, and independent intelligence of divining 
some of the great lines of human progress. His 
plan of free, secular, gratuitous education was only 
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realized in France under the Third Republic through 
the efforts of Jules Ferry and has still to be realized 
in England. He was the first eminent Frenchman 
to champion the rights of women and to propose a 
scheme of co-education; and in his thorough grasp 
of the fact that a sound democratic polity must 
necessarily depend upon a good system of national 
education he exhibited a truth which did not become 
the common property of the country till it was preached 
from a hundred platforms by the organ voice of 
Gambetta. 

Yet the Constitution which Condorcet deviseS for 
the French Republic contains every defect which an 
unflinching pursuit of the principle of popular 
sovereignty is calculated to produce. The supreme 
executive council of the state was to consist of seven 
ministers elected by the primary assemblies and 
changing its president every fortnight. A president 
chosen on the American plan would not only be too 
powerful: he would be demoralizing. He would 
excite respect and deference for his person ; feeble 
imaginations would forget the office in the man; 
and blind instincts of personal devotion would 
supersede the exclusive use of enlightened reason. 
“ A man, the living image of the law ” ; such words 
were void of sense and devised on the assumption 
that man is to be governed not by reason but by 
seductive fiction. So Condorcet proposed that the 
President of the French Republic should hold office 
for a fortmght. As for the legislature it was to be 
chosen for one year by universal suffrage. A legis¬ 
lature, however, even in the course of a year, may 
cease to represent the general will. To meet the 
difficulty two expedients had been discussed. The 
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constituents might recall their deputies and choose 
others in their place so that every undulation of 
popular feeling might be transmitted to the Parliament, 
or else the electorate might demand that certain 
measures should be submitted to its own immediate 
decision. It was the latter plan which Condorcet 
favoured. He proposed the RofeiXindum, and this 
in a form so extreme that, if adopted, it must liavc 
produced a complete legislative deadlock. He 
actually recommended that, upon the requisition 
of two departments demanding an amendment or 
a law or a measure of general policy, the legislatun; 
should be forced to summon all llie primary assembli(!s 
of the Republic, and that, if the majority of these 
assemblies agreed to the proposition, a general election 
should be held.® 

Such was the last word of practical wisdom 
beciueathed by the Girondin philosopher. A f(!w 
months later, after a bitter struggle, his party was 
proscribed by the Jacobins, and he died by his own 
hand to escape the guillotine. His constitutional 
scheme was taken up by a Jacobin conxmittee and 
rapidly revised by the facile pen of Hdrault de S6chelles. 
Universal suffrage was retained but the referendum 
made more difficult. The executive council was 
enlarged to twenty-four and was still chosen by a 
system of popular election, the Legislature naming 
the members from lists of candidates drawn up by 
the electoral assemblies of the departments. The 
assembly was still to consist of a single chamber ; 
but whereas Condorcet had spread out a programme 
of democratic propaganda abroad, the final draft 
proclaimed the principle of non-intervention. Such 
provisions were calculated to please the democracy; 
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and their electoral value was enhanced by an express 
recognition of the " sacred right of insurrection,” 
and of the duty of the State to find work or sustenance 
for aU its members. 

Submitted to a plebiscite, the Constitution of 1793 
was accepted by 1,801,918 votes ; but as war was 
raghig on the frontiers, as the great city of Lyons 
was in insurrection, as the Vend6e was in flame, 
and the whole fabric of the State was in imminent 
peril of dissolution, there was no intention of carrying 
its provisions into effect. On October 10 a decree 
was issued to the effect that “ the provisional govern¬ 
ment of France is revolutionary until the conclusion 
of peace.” The Constitution of 1793 was never 
put into force. It remained an ideal and a war cry 
with the working clcisses ; and of all the constitutions 
which have been devised on the popular model, none 
has sought to give so literal an expression to the view 
that government should be directly controlled by 
every momentary determination of the General Will. 

The real French Republic which stamped itself 
upon history and upon the imagination of men was 
a very different thing from this airy scheme of popular 
anarchy. Formed under the stress of foreign war 
and civil discord, and relying upon the support 
of a small minority of resolute men, it created armies, 
cleared the frontiers, and saved the unity of France ; 
but this achievement, one of the most memorable 
in history, was accompanied by an organized system 
of atrocities, few, if we compare them with the crimes 
of the Inquisition, but enough to make the Committee 
of Public Safety a synonym for aU that is despotic 
and sinister in the use or abuse of public power. 
In outline the scheme of this revolutionary Govern- 
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ment was a small executive committee of the Con¬ 
vention, exorcising plenary administrative powers 
over the armies and in tlie provinces througli its 
delegates or representatives C 7 i mission. The Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety, as it was calliHl, was the 
brain centre of France ; from it proceeded tlie orders 
which provisioned the armies, directed their in<ive- 
ments, raised the supidics and carried on tlie adminis¬ 
tration of tlie country. It was assisted in its 
task by a subordinate police committee, known 
as tUe Committee of General Security, and specially 
devised to counteract r<;ac(ionary movements in tlie 
capital. The Jacobins, who in virtue of their greater 
audacity had overawed the moilerate and timid 
members of the Convention, had hold of the helm and 
did not intend to lose it. Violent themselves, they 
had reason to fear the violence of othem, A mania 
of murderous suspicion seized upon tlie capital of 
the most civilized country in Europe, and was re¬ 
peated in many a country town and village, with 
hideous and original variations, noyadcs at Nantes 
and mitrailladcs at Lyons, matching if not exceeding 
the atrocities in Paris.® 

In each one of the forty-eight sections of the capital 
a revolutionary comnutlee of Jacobin politicians, 
hired at the rate of forty sous a day, e,arried on 
a trade of blackmail and dtilation. The helpless 
victims of their suspicions or animosities were brought 
before a revolutionary tribunal, condemned without a 
shadow of honest investigation, and sent to the guil¬ 
lotine. The city government, fallen into tin; hands of 
that insurrectionary Commune which had established 
itself on August lo, 1792, was one of the principal 
centres of profligate terrorism, though for a time. 
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under the influence of riiauin<'U<% murder and the 
public profession of attn'ism were mingled with 
sentimental schemes for the relief of ibe poor. To 
complete the picture, we must imagine a starving 
population, a tyrannical interft'nmce with the prices 
not only of bread but of many of the irecessaries of 
life, trade, and commerce pnwfrate, credit amultilated, 
the. country flooded with depreciated paper, a band 
of six thousand niflians. styled " the revolutionary 
army," patrolling the streets of Paris, and, in their 
appointed and lucrative task of {executing revolntionary 
laws, respecting no ctmsideration of common d<‘cency 
or justice. In this grim and lenible period, dating 
from August lo, 1792, though not reaching its higlmst 
point of severity until May 1794, and extending to 
the fall of Robespierre, in tlie following Jnly, freedom 
was an empty word. Tlie last lionest and hide- 
pendent paper—the Mcrcurc dc Frame of Mallet du 
Pan—came to an end with the fall of tlu‘ monarchy ; 
the Vieux Cordelier, the first newspaper wlueli venturttd 
to appeal for clemency and tht> only piect? of n^al 
literature in all the Revolution, brougld its editor 
to the block. The city which had fCteil Voltaire 
was condemned to tolerate tlie foul and vulgar 
blasphemies of the Pire Duchesne and to lotik on while 
two thousand six hundred and twanity-five judicial 
murders were perpetrated by the i-Jevolutionary 
tribunal. “ Terror,” as Harare phrastid it, ” was the 
order of the day,” but not tlie wish of the majority. 
The young and the brave were with the arnh(?s ; thts 
members of the administration absorlxHl in their 
tremendous task ; and the general mass of moderate 
men too numbed and’brokeu by the sudden and 
anomalous calamity to concert resistance to this 
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campaign of pnrposcIcsH .uid irn’U'vant riiiuo To 
the quiet bourg<'ois what tli(1 if mat tor if fh'* jarnliju 
proscribed the Girniidin or the (iiiondin l!ie jaroltin ’ 
Jacobins, Hebertists, fbuitonists, (jirmidins wen* 
all revolutionaru'S. Tlicy adopted the Septejuber 
massacres; they constnirtfal the Revolutionary 
tribunal; tliey declared w.ir ; they sanctioned the 
Commune; tiu;y sent Ltuiis XVI. tf( tin' him k. 
Let the wolves reiul one another! 

The passivt' majority which washed its It.ind-. of 
politics did not ran* t»» follow the swift and thrillinj; 
vicissitudes of the deadly struggle in the Convention. 
It was neither moved by flte desiMufion ot the 
Girondins, nor (‘iilisted in the tiiauenl.n eonleu be 
tween Rohespim'n’. 1 lelierl. aiul Ihinfon. Aiul so it pet 
mitted th<^ fair nanu' of tlie Reimblie to be st.dm d bv 
the atrociti<‘S of a faction whieh in the estiuiatr' of 
a careful observer never exei-eded si.x timusand men.’ 

In this provisional and haphazanl goveiiunent 
every principle of the early revolntion seemetl to 
be violated. The Constitution of I7c)i liad providet! 
a plan of extrenut decentralization ; Init tinder the 
terror the wheel had gone nnind full circle amt all 
executivt^ authority was gathered into the hands of 
the Committee of Pulilic Safety, The dirision <4 
powers had been one of the most clierislted doefrines 
of the early revolution. The Committee of t’nfdic 
Safety was a committee of llie Convention. The 
first Assembly had introdueed the juiy into h'rana; 
and attempted to accnalit it; the men of r/i).} made 
the jury a farce, and so far compromisetl its reputation 
that it ran a risk of disappearing uiulm the (hmsnlate. 
The first A.ssembly beUeverl in fre«‘dom of commerce. 
The government of the 'ferror enacted the law of 
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the maximum. In every department of govern¬ 
ment a despotic extension of State interference had 
superseded the legislative recognition of individual 
right. 

In the reaction which followed upon the death of 
Robespierre the continuance of the French Republic 
was promoted by a crime. Partly through neglect 
and partly through ill-treatment, the Dauphin of 
France died in the Temple prison. The child was 
sickly, and it may weU be that he would never have 
crossed the threshold of manhood; but he w^s the 
hope of the Bourbon cause, and that could be said 
of him which could be said of no living male of his 
house, that he was clear of the contagion of Coblentz, 
and that he had had no part or lot in the camps 
or the counsels of the enemy. His uncle the Count of 
Provence, who now assumed the title of Louis XVIIL, 
was not so situated. He had committed the crime 
of emigration in June 1791, and gave no sign that he 
was prepared to accept those parts of the new regime 
which were irrevocably fixed in the acceptation of 
France. It is open to argument that concessions 
would not have helped him, that they would only 
have estranged his friends without conciliating his 
enemies, and that in view of the fate of Philippe 
fegalite, the chief of the royalist House was wise to 
avoid the faintest suspicion of apostacy. That had 
not been the view of the Beamais who held that 
Paris was worth a mass; but Louis XVIII. was not 
Henry IV. And yet it seems that the chances of 
a royalist restoration were never so bright as in the 
months which succeeded the fall of the J acobin 
tyrant, when in the sudden revulsion against the 
horrors of the last two years the country would gladly 
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have seen a constitutional monarchy provided that 
it were guaranteed against the restoration of the 
ancien regime. Louis XVIII. failed to grasp the 
opportunity. He would not promise an amnesty. 
He would never treat with a regicide republic ; he 
would have nothing short of unconditional surrender, 
believing that the chief of the emigres could recover 
the allegiance of France by the old forlorn expedients 
of armed incursions and foreign gold, and perhaps 
in his indolent vein of Pyrrhonism not very seriously 
wishhsLg to risk a plunge into the central maelstrom. 
However this may be, the cause of the monarchy 
was conducted as badly as possible, and a fruitless 
effort to rekindle the flames of the Vendee, coupled 
with a mad descent on Quiberon, completed the 
discomfiture of the royalist hopes, and established 
the French Republic in a fresh term of existence. 

What particular shape that Republic should assume 
was by far the most important question which con¬ 
fronted France, when the murderous cloud of the 
terror had been roUed away. A fierce revolt known as 
the Insurrection of Prairial (May 20,1795), and having 
for its war-cry Bread and the Constitution,” only 
deepened the conviction which was now the common 
property of all sensible men that the scheme of 1793 
was but an alias for anarchy. But if this scheme 
were abandoned, and if monarchy were impossible, 
how shordd the Republic be organized ? It is the 
nemesis of civil war that it does not admit of ah 
immediate sequel in the free working of a democratic 
constitution. In France, where passions had run 
so high and careers had been so deeply engaged, 
there was no swift and easy road to liberty. The 
Convention which had voted the death of the King 
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could not afford to risk elections which very possibly 
might result in a royalist majority. Between the 
abstract principle of electoral liberty and the preserva¬ 
tion of their own very concrete skins the members of 
this Assembly had no difficulty in making a choice. 
The earher schemes of the Revolution had been the 
fruit of youth and idealism ; the Constitution of 1795 
was the product of a tragic experience. ” We have 
hved,” said Boissy d’Anglas as he introduced the 
measure," six centuries in six years. Let not this costly 
experience he lost on you. It is time to profit Uy the 
crimes of the monarchy, the errors of the Constituent 
Assembly, the vacillations and eccentricities of the 
Legislative Assembly, the misdeeds of the decemviral 
tyranny, the calamities of anarchy and the misfortrmes 
of civil war.” 

The misfortune most keenly remembered and 
bitterly bewailed had been the tyranny of Robespierre. 
That such a calamity might never recur the executive 
power was vested in a Directory of five, who were to 
hold office for a term of five years and were expressly 
debarred from the control of the Treasury, the personal 
command of an army or a seat in the Legislature. 
American experience was before the minds of the Con¬ 
stitutional Committee who knew that the executive 
head of the United States is chosen by the votes of the 
people. But, though the American plan was discussed, 
two considerations were fatal to its adoption. An 
Executive Committee depending on the fcect vote 
of the people might easily defy the Legislature, and 
would not improbably be a royalist body. It was 
determined then that the Directory should be chosen 
not the prim^ assemblies but by the Legislature 
of France. Tl^ body, unlike all the legislatures 
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which had preceded it, was to consist of two Cnitnrils, 
renewable by a third every year and protected by a 
series of excellent provisions from the intimidation 
and disturbances of the mob. A f»‘W months I)efore, 
an orator proposing a bicanusral C(*nstitution wtmld 
have (ixpiated his temerity on the scaffold. Now 
the two Councils passed through the Convention 
almost unopposed. A single Chamber laid failed to 
express the true will or tht! sober si’ns<* of th«* peo{)!«\ 
It had been the slave of (he Commune, of tlie Mount.iin, 
of RoJ>espierre, and Itad made itself the aixomplU'i! 
of a thousand acts of temerity, cowardice, .md ernne. 
Even the critics admitted that there could be jto 
stable constitution with a single legisl.itive chamber. 
Against the mob rule whieh had be<'n (he special curse 
of recent times the Constitution of the year HI. 
took rigorous pnjcautions. Ihiiveisal suffrage was 
abandoned for a scheme whieh w.is both iimiletl and 
indirect; the largt; towns were brolven into man.ige 
able districts; tlie clulis and sirme«! asHrmblies 
and tumultuous petitions peremptorily forlutiden. it 
was the general design tliat powitr shituld be t ransferred 
from tire democracy arsd lodged in th<* hands id the 
enlightened middle class. Str great was fttrci* 
of the reaction that oirly three memlwrs td the Con¬ 
vention rose to defetrd univer.sal suffrage. 

This Constitution was frequently and persistently 
violated. Whatever potency of virtue may have 
been implicit in its provisions, that potency was never 
allowed to develop. The exfreriment of tire Iwiurgitois 
Republic was shorter and far less honouralrli! than 
the subsequent essay of the bourgeois monarchy. 
A regicide Directory, backed by a regicide {)arty 
in the Legislature, could not permit tire reactionary 
8 
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feeling in the country to flow freely and at its 
appointed intervals into the central cistern of govern¬ 
ment. Engaged throughout the whole of this period 
in foreign war, unwilling to make an honourable 
peace, but possessing in its powerful armies a defence 
against the royalist reaction, the Directoiy did not 
scruple to preserve the ascendency of its principles by 
a military coup d’Mat, and afterwards by ofiicial candi¬ 
datures and systematic interference with elections. 

The life of the Directory is divided into two halves 
by the coup d’etat of i8 Fructidor (September 4,^797). 
In the earlier period there was a struggle carried on 
within the walls of the Chambers and under the 
forms of the Constitution between the party which 
desired to relax and the party which was resolved 
to maintain the penal laws against the priests and 
the emigres. Throughout the country the tide was 
running in favour of clemency, moderation, and peace, 
and the partial elections of 1797 gave to the Con¬ 
stitutionalists a working majority in both Chambers. 
Carnot, the most eminent of the Directors, though as 
a former member of the Committee of Public Safety 
he had been associated with the horrors of the Terror, 
favoured the cause of clemency, and the new Director 
Barth 61 emy, who had the honour of negotiating the 
peace with Prussia, was of the same opinion. The 
laws against the priests were relaxed; the relations 
of emigrSs were released from police supervision and 
restored to civil rights. Then the Revolutionary 
party struck their blow. Representing, what has 
never been established and is indeed contradicted by 
all the evidence, that their opponents were working 
for the restoration of the monarchy, the Jacobin 
directors appealed to Bonaparte to save the Republic. 
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The young general of the army of Italy found it 
convenient to believe the charge and sent Augereau 
to Paris to do the business. The Constitutionalists 
of tlie Chambers were seized, sent across France in 
open iron cages, and despatched with every circum¬ 
stance of rigour and barbarity to expiate their virtues 
in the torrid and fever-stricken village of Sinamary. 
Carnot, the organizer of victory, fled to Switzerland ; 
Barthdemy was deported to Cayenne ; the elections 
in forty-nine departments were summarily quashed. 
In eypry district a military tribunal was established 
to identify and to shoot dmigres. 

Then c:nsu(;d a pcaiod unredeiamxl l>y any gleam 
of grandeur, and marlced by (wery species of corrup¬ 
tion and vioksnee. Tlu; laws against the 6 niigr 6 s and 
tlu; priests were sharp(!ned and enforct'd with increasing 
rigour, and (or tlie first time since the age of Diocle¬ 
tian the whole mechanism of a powerful government 
was employed to destroy Christianity. 

In the fury of party feeling the instinct of good sense 
and public policy disappeared. The Fructidorians, 
playing for their own hand and aware that foreign war 
supported the armies of the Republic, rejected a fair 
occasion for a gemu'al and an lionourablc peace. After 
the victories of Honaparic h:ul drivcai Austria to con¬ 
clude the peac(^ of Campo-Fonnio and to recognize the 
acquisition by Francii of Belgium, of Ancona, and tlie 
Ionian Islands, England sent Lord Malmesbury to 
treat at Lille. The British Covornment was prepared 
to make, astonishing concessions, to recognize the 
European conquests of France, and to restore the 
captured French colonies, save only the Cape of Good 
Hope taken from the Dutch, and Surinam taken from 
the Spaniards. The Directory broke off negotiations 
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upon the point of the Cape. It declined to make a 
peace which would have left France the most powerful 
State in Europe, mistress of Belgium, and exercising 
through the medium of the Cisalpine Republic a 
predominant influence in Northern Italy. And so 
the duel between the Republic and Europe endured, 
and the Directory repudiated two-thirds of its debt, 
furnishing to Europe the first example of republican 
bankruptcy. 

In many of the careers which were fashioned in 
the great tempest of the French Revolution tl^ere is 
a high and stern note of civic passion, an austere 
moral beauty sometimes a little injured to our Teuton 
taste by a certam stiff classic affectation verging 
on the ridiculous. Victor Hugo has painted the type 
in that grand picture of the dying Conventionnel which 
he has set into the framework of " Les Mis^rables ” ; 
and there is an image, not out of fiction but out of 
history, from the life of -Jean Bon St Andr6, who 
controlled the Naval Department during the Terror, 
which may hang as a pendant to that picture. But 
of all this high and strenuous purpose there is little 
trace during the last two years of the French Republic. 
The large issues had disappeared from the vision 
of the party which had secured its tenure of power 
by a crime. The Fructidorians cared only for them¬ 
selves, for their own pockets and their own lives. They 
were a faction, and they fought for the ascendancy 
of a faction, believing, or affecting to believe, that 
the welfare of France was bound up with their interest. 
Few Governments have been less pure, less equitable, 
less honest. The spirit of plunder permeated the 
whole administration. Diplomatists extorted bribes 
from foreign powers; the generals squeezed money 
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and plate and pictures from conquered territories; 
and in his sumptuous rooms in the Luxembourg, 
Barras, the most profligate of the Directors, gave 
an example which was faithfully copied through 
all the descending circles of the official hierarchy. 

In the history of revolutions certain broad pheno¬ 
mena constantly present themselves. They rise out of 
real and admitted grievances, and receive support 
from the generous emotions and sometimes from the 
most enlightened speculation of the age; they begin 
in n\pderation, they steadily increase in violence, 
they end in the ostracism of their opponents. Then 
an inevitable revulsion sets in. Men begin to ask 
themselves why they have been carried so far, and 
whether the policy into which they have been driven 
really expresses their original meaning. In proportion 
as their initial ideal was high, their disappointment 
is great at the harsh and ugly close of so many pleasant 
sentiments and hopes. But meanwhile the Revolution 
has created a mass of vested interests, swelling in 
proportion to its duration and dangerous to disturb; 
and in this fact lies a problem of infinite difficulty. 
Hateful as is the present, the past was stiU more 
odious : the interests menaced by reaction coalesce 
together to defend their new acquisitions, and a 
dangerous period of uncertainty and oscillation 
ensues, marked often by a recrudescence of severity 
as one or other party obtains the mastery, and con¬ 
tinuing until out of weariness or statesmanship some 
working compromise can be foimd. 

So it was with the French Revolution. It began 
in the idealism of 1789, rose to the Terror of 1793, 
and sank to the compromise of 1799, which only the 
authority of a despot could procure and enforce. 
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It was while the movement was on the declining 
curve that France was governed by the Directory, 
a body of men whose collective epitaph may thus be 
written : " They preserved the land-settlement of the 
Revolution and introduced conscription into Europe.” 

De Maistre, the philosopher of the Catholic reaction, 
argued that States were never the product of an 
articulate process of deliberation, but that, springing 
from some hidden root, they grew in virtue of a 
mysterious organizing principle of which no man 
could render an account. A country was madji, not 
out of calculation but out of pati'iotism, and lived, 
not by the lamp of reasoned self-interest, but by the 
inner glow of a national tradition. Men did not obey 
written constitutions or philosophies ; they obeyed 
mysteries. Active obedience could only be due to 
the deep inarticulate call of instinct. The Jacobins 
put out declarations of the Rights of Man, and estab¬ 
lished a system of popular government whicli was, 
as popular government always must be, nothing but 
organized ostracism. In so doing they were, according 
to De Maistre, ignoring the character of the world 
in which they lived. They believed that J ustice 
could be realized on earth, whereas God is unjust in 
time though just in eternity; they thought that 
the world was rational, whereas it is a system 
of profound, solid, and vigorous absurdities; they 
believed in the existence of Humanity, whereas we 
can know nothing but individual men. None the 
less, having the sentiment of the indivisibility of their 
country, the Jacobins were the blind instruments of 
God. They saw that France should be a nation and 
they made her a nation. The long obscure process 
of history, begun in the dim Middle Ages, sanctified 
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by St Louis and Joan of Arc, glorified by Pliilip 
Augustus and Richelieu, aided by the force of Louis 
VL, the patience of Charles VII., the circumspect 
prudence of Louis XL, the genial power of Henry IV., 
was brouglit to a completion by a generation of 
republicans who, while appearing to flout all the 
traditions of their country, were unconsciously serving 
the oldest and deepest instincts of the French race. 
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THE SOWER AND THE SEED 

I do not believe that monarchy and aristocracy will continue 
seven years longer in any of the enlightened countries of Europe. 
—Paine, Feb. 9, 1792 ^ 

T he voice of Immanuel Kant sounding across the 
sandy plains of Prussia proclaimed in the French 
Revolution the advent of everlasting peace and a 
federation of European repubhcs. In Germany, 
where romantic enthusiasm ranged at large with no 
formed habit of exact political calculation to check 
it, such expectations were freely entertained. The 
poets, the philosophers, the critics welcomed in the 
Revolution the emancipation of the human race from 
the enthralment of paralysing social and pohtical 
conventions. But the hterary class did not con¬ 
stitute Germany. In that archaic and anomalous 
pohty there were depths of unreahzed Teutonic 
sentiment, of affinities and repugnances, of loyalty to 
the old dynasties and hierarchies, for which no place 
was found in the cosmopolitan philosophy of the 
lettered middle class. The long pedigrees of the 
Saxon Wettins, the Bavarian Wittelsbachs, the 
Prussian HohenzoUems, the Hanoverian Guelphs, 
were regarded as national monuments, and prized 
like the Niebelungen Lied or the Luther Thurm. 
Weave their dreams as beautifully as they might. 
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the professors of republican and cosmopolitan demo¬ 
cracy were impotent to disturb the settled and rooted 
tradition of the princely dynasties.^ 

But, whatever may have been the prospect of stable 
republican developments in Europe, it was fatally 
injured by the course of affairs in France. The 
execution of the French King, the outbreak of the 
War, the Terror, the Vendee, the excesses of the 
revolutionary armies on the Rhine, in Switzerland, 
and in Italy, and finally, after ten years of tempestuous 
agitation, the enthusiastic acceptance of a despotism 
by the very country which had claimed to be the 
prophetess of human liberty—aU these circumstances 
tended to throw Europe back into reaction. 

In the passions evoked by the great European 
struggle, the character of the polity which was set up 
in France by the genius of Bonaparte was imperfectly 
understood. The enemy saw the obvious things, and 
was blind to the things which were less acceptable to 
a biassed intelligence. He saw the soldier of fortune, 
the coup d'etat, the despotism, the contrast between 
the promise and performance of democracy, the 
shameful eclipse of the Republican idea, heralded 
with ten thousand trumpets, before it had established 
itself in the political traditions of Europe. These 
things were obvious and important. The Republic 
in France disappeared on that November night in 
1799 when the deputies of the last revolutionary 
Assembly were chased through the windows of the 
Chateau of St Cloud, and save for the legend on the 
coins which persisted till 22nd October 1808, there was 
little in the new government to recall its existence. 
The Republic then vanished, and the Consulate was 
ratified by an overwhelming majority of the French 
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people. But if the new polity was not a real Republic, 
s till less was it the ancien rigime. Bonaparte was 
a man not of the old but of the new world. In all 
its fundamental aspects he represented the course of 
the French Revolution. He secured the new land- 
settlement, and provided a shelter for the careers 
which had been forged in the service of the repubhc. 
He stood for government founded on the pUbiscite, 
for social equality, for the carrilre ouverte aux talents, 
which he held to be the core and heart of democracy. 
Against the tradition of the Customs and the ^Ordi¬ 
nances, he maintained public trial, the jury, the 
juges de faix, and, in a slightly modified form, that 
equal law of division which was the corner-stone of 
the revolutionary civil law. Against the Pope, the 
Roman Church, and the Canons he maintained the 
Civil Marriage and Divorce. 

True that he made peace with the Pope, recalled 
the Roman Church into its Erastian connexion with 
the State, and opened wide the gates of France to 
the exiled servants of the ancient monarchy. For 
the religious policy of the Concordat he did not obtain 
the forgiveness of the intellectuals of his own day nor 
of the republicans of succeeding generations. But 
his object was broader than the views of any school 
or faction—to unite the old France and the new, to 
control aH the spiritual and intellectual impulses of 
his people, and to incorporate the vigorous traditions 
of the Revolution in a State which should combine 
the advantages of democracy with a discipline such as 
no subject or citizen of France had ever known. 

In the conquests of the Revolution, the Consulate, 
and the Empire, the political gospel of the new French 
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nation was spread abroad through Europt', creating 
here feelings of violent revulsion, and here educating 
unsuspected and fruitful affinities. The quarter in 
which tins influence proved to be most permatrent 
was the peninsula of Italy. 

Of all the countries in Europe Italy alone possessed 
ancient republican traditions ; but these had become 
so empty of democratic content, and ever since the 
fifteenth century had been so much overshadowed by 
the principalities and monarchies of the peninsula, 
that., as Napoleon observed to the Directory, there 
was less material for the constitution of republics in 
Italy than there was in I'rance. From tlni numerous 
records of foreign tourists, from the delightful Des 
Brosses to the sage Gocitlu', as also from the memoirs 
of Goldoni and the autobiography of Alfieri, we can 
gather an impression of what Italian life and society 
must have been like in the j)eriod whicli elapses 
between the Treaty of Utrecht and the first contact 
of Italy with the French Revolution. The heavy 
hand of the Spaniard liad been removed from Lom¬ 
bardy, but not before the Spanish dominion, whiclx 
dated from 1540, and was accompanied by the 
tremendous instrument of the Inquisition, had 
crushed all the cu'ative energies of the country. 
Patriotism was long dead, and the hojres which 
Machiavelli had derived from the transient success 
of Cesarc^ Borgia w<!re tu) longer plausible enough to 
animate any jjortion of pul)lic life. The Austrians 
were in Lombardy; in Naples and Sicily the Haps- 
burgs were removed in 1737, only to be superseded by 
Spanish Bourbons, by the rotten branch of the most 
rotten tnmk in the forest of European monarchies. 
Piedmont alone, with its rude subalpine population, 
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possessed a certain sap and vigour. Here at least 
there was a national monarchy and ;i national nobility, 
though little else that can weigh in the scales of 
civilization ; no art, or music, or scieiu-i', or literatun?, 
or in fact any contribution to (h<' s{)lendi(l sum of 
Italian culture; a land of priestcraft and super¬ 
stition, using French for the language of polite society, 
and a patois more akin to Frovempil than Italian in 
the staple converse of the people ; a tame country, 
dull as rectangular Turin itself, but possessing the 
virtue that belongs to a simple, robust, and Joyal 
community. Of the anciimt republics, two .’doin', 
Venice and Genoa, retained the extenuU signs of 
former greatness ; but their empire was liroken, their 
commerce had dwindled, and (he failure of tlu'ir out¬ 
ward energies was associated wiili a loss of political 
animation. These States, jueserving (he rc'publican 
forms, but in reality controlh'd l)y civie aristocracies, 
had stiffened into a pose of stationary and dignitied 
content. Their citizens were hafipy. they loved 
festivals and processions, the gossif) and pretty 
trivialities of life, the pleasant chat in tin* piazza, 
the voices of choristers in tlie cliurch, the flirtations, 
the verse-making, the viUeggiatum. Their days were 
like a comedy of Goldoni, for tlusy asked nothing 
better of life than life was able to give them. Heroic 
dreams did not trouble this pleasant tranquillity. 
Labour and the risks of political enterprise they were 
content to leave to the barbarians. In Tuscany 
alone there was a more strenuous tradition and a 
standard of government as high as any in Europe ; 
but Tuscany was no republic but a 'grand duchy 
under the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine. 

The Italians themselv^ speak of their national 
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movement of the nineteenth century as a Risorgi- 
mento/' a resurrection, and no phrase could be more 
appropriate. It was a resurrection of a people once 
the centre of power and illumination in Europe, but 
long since fallen into an elegant and sterile decrepitude. 
And this process of recovery dates from the shock of 
the French Revolution, It would not, of course, be 
true to say that the land of Vico, the parent of political 
philosophy, had been altogether barren of sound and 
fruitful speculation during the eighteenth century. 
The pames of Beccaria and Filanghieri may remind 
us that this was not so. As there were reformers 
before the Reformation, so there were precursors 
before the Revolution, whose influence was felt in the 
practical administration of the more progressive Italian 
States. But the summoning of the States-General 
to Versailles on May 5, 1789, is the real birthday of 
the Itahan Risorgimento. The French Revolution 
roused Italy from her torpor, broke down the barriers 
which had obstructed the tides of national life, dis¬ 
lodged the Austrians from Milan, the Bourbons from 
Naples, and for the first time since the age of Justinian 
brought the whole peninsula under what was in fact, 
if not in name, a single political system. 

The republican ideal, which was one of the forces 
working in the Risorgimento—differentiating by its 
continuous presence and importance the Italian from 
the German national movement—was not so much the 
product of the old classical and medieval memories, 
though these must be given a certain weight, as of 
the new democracy of France. Girondin newspapers 
were more important than the histories of Rienzo ; 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty than the tradition 
of chartered rights; the sowing of new republics on 
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the French model than the chronicled victories of the 
medieval communes of Lombardy. The ancient 
classical, aristocratic tradition had its votaries, men 
who hated Kings and scorned the people, like Alfieri, 
the greatest writer of tragedies in the Italian language, 
and one of the first prophets of a larger Italian 
patriotism. But the age was full of stir and novelty ; 
and, being swept into the whirlpool of the French 
wars, Italy received from the French those impulses 
towards democratic and republican ideas which, com¬ 
bining with aspirations of a different origiru and 
quality, finally secured her national union. 

The new era was inaugurated by one of the most 
thrilling exploits in all military history—the first 
Italian campaign of Bonaparte. Here was an Italian 
epic, not mythical like the “ ^Eneid,"' but a sequence of 
substantial exploits unrolling themselves in a series of 
swift and surprising revelations. And the hero of 
the epic was an Italian. He came from France lead¬ 
ing an army the like of which had never been seen 
before, for it had a creed, and a mission to propagate 
democracy. The general was an adventurer. No one 
had explored his pedigree ; few had heard of him ; he 
ruled an army of wild, rugged, and joyous comrades, 
involving everything that was sacred and established 
in the spray of their light and impetuous contumely. 
Yet in the course of a campaign he beat the Sardinians 
and Austrians to a standstill, and was master of such 
parts of Italy as it was germane to his purpose to 
control. An unknown Italian from Corsica had 
proved himself more than a match for the Holy 
Romm Emperor. He had beaten him again and 
again, pursued him into the St5nian Alps, and forced 
him to make an %nominious treaty of peace. By one 
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of the terms of this instrument the Emperor acknow¬ 
ledged a new political entity, the Cisalpine Republic, 
composed partly of that which had been Austrian 
Lombardy, partly of the Papal Legations, and partly 
of the western provinces of Venetia and the Swiss 
territory of the ValteUine. It was the first demo¬ 
cratic republic upon a large scale which Italy had 
known. 

The constitution of the Cisalpine Republic was 
modelled upon that of the French Directory, yet 
since,it was no part of Bonaparte’s design that the 
new commonwealth should be independent of French 
influence, he named its first directors, representatives, 
and officials. The young general was no idealist, 
and in the cynical destruction of the Venetian Re¬ 
public had demonstrated to the world how little he 
cared for political liberties. But finding an enthusi¬ 
astic welcome among the radical idealists of the larger 
towns, and carrying the commission of a democratic 
republic, he chose to represent himself as the herald 
of the republican idea and the creator of republican 
States. No one, however, was more conscious of the 
fact that these polities were unsupported by the 
general mass of the people, or that the Italians were 
as yet unfit for self-government.. You cannot change 
the pyschology of a people by a coup d’etat, or by 
some quick process of political chemistry convert 
an idle nobleman into a serious worker, or a 
medical student into a full-blown statesman. The 
letters of Napoleon to the Directors of Paris are 
powdered with cynical gibes at the degenerate fibre 
of the Lombards and Venetians. He wished his 
government to understand that stable polities are not 
based upon the transient excitement of the Piazza, 
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and that a tree of liberty or a red cap have no necessary 
relation to the art or science of government.^ 

When a political settlement has become hardened by 
prescription, even the most transient disturbance of it 
is a fact of moment. It dislocates the traditional mode 
of thinking and breaks the hard crust of usage. Even 
if the old order be restored, the restoration is never 
quite exact. It cannot reproduce a state of feeling of 
which one of the essential conditions was the bare 
fact of unbroken continuity. The old furniture may 
be replaced, but it is viewed not as a fixture but as a 
movable; and questions arise as to whether it looks 
well in its former position. 

So it was with the short-lived Italian republics 
founded under the Directory. Ephemeral as they 
were, and the creatures of military coercion and 
financial greed, they broke an old tradition and 
started a new one. Rome, Naples, Milan, Genoa 
were capitals of republics, organized on French 
designs, and depending, so far as local support was 
concerned, upon the sympathies of the lettered and 
professional middle class, for whom little space had 
previously been found in the public life of the country. 
It is true that, in 1798, Austrian and Russian victories 
swept the French out of Italy, and that the Cisalpine, 
Roman, and Parthenopean Republics were brushed 
away like cobwebs; but it was not in vain that the 
tricolour had waved over Milan, Rome, and Naples, 
and the brief Roman Republic formed a precedent 
for that larger design which fifty years later, thanks 
to the valour of Garibaldi, was printed so deeply on 
the Italian heart. 

One incident there was in the year 1799 which made 
an indelible impre^on upon Southern Italy and may 
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be regarded as the source of a long hislorv of bito r- 
ness in the Neapolitan Kiugiloni, tcstilling in ».nr« r ..i\ i 
waves of secret republican and ]>alriii)ir cfin-pti.n v, 
Bonaparte was in Egypt, his Jleef h.ul bcfu di Uoiv d 
at the Batth^ of fhe Nitty and Ihe Nfap'ditau < "su? 
saw an opportunity of faking a liand»!ine jrviUK'e 
npon the French. The arrival of Nelson with thf 
victorious English fh'ct llirt'W ihe Neapolitan rovalisis 
into transports of delight and assurance. Eticoniageil 
by the presence of an h'.nglish atfmiral ami an Ansttian 
general, and believing that a rapid blmv stnnk at fho 
French positions iti Central Italy woidd bring An .tiia 
into the. coalUitsn ami save the c.oisf ol numati !iv tti 
Europe, the govenuneut ot I'Vrdinami i\’ and Marse 
Caroline mobilized the army of the kinmlotn am! 
dispatched it into fhe Rfimati St.ife. The in<-!lti ii’)irv 
of a Neapolitan army has «tften bt-en piovrd, ;unl it 
was proved then, (leneral Champumnet, f Ira wing in 
his scattered troops, alloweil (ieneral Mark ami his 
Neapolitans to occupy Rome and ilieu crushi-d ihrm 
in detail as they marchetl northwards. Their tlefe.its 
were for the moment decisive. The legnl.ir Ne.i 
politan troops fled befoia; the luerirh bayorjof i, 
surrendering position aftor poNiliun, .uu! thr luog 
and Queen in a paroxysm of fear b.isrlv .it>and<.tjed 
Naples to its fate and escaptal to Sicily tm an Etighd» 
man-of-war. 

But the cai)itii!atif»ii of the regtdar tior.pN «fiij ji,,t 
imply the .surrender of the capital. The Neap.duasj 
Government was hninded mi a union cd the ( r.iwn, 
the Church, and tin* lower classes, ami .ih tin* 
French army advancei! th<! pri««sts and fri.us win* 
adhered to the falling govermnenf roused the supi-r 
stitious loyalty of the rabble, lemimUng fhi in ,4 
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the Queen’s words, " The people alone remain faiLh- 
ful, for all the educated classes of the Kingdom 
Jacobins/* Nowhere indeed in Italy were the sooi^l 
contrasts more clearly marked than in Naples. 
aristocracy was more cultivated and ambitious, 
professional classes more enhghtened than in any 
Italian city ; but this island of civility was set in 
midst of a dark ocean of barbarism. The lazzairoxxi 
of Naples rose at the caU of the priests, equally 
pared to sack the houses of the wealthy Neapoli't^^ 
liberals and to resist the attacks of the imperious 
Frenchman. For three days they fought despera'fc^ly 
for a King who talked their dialect, relished ttioixr 
dishes, and had himself kept a cook-shop in a pootr 
district of the town. At length, on January 23, i:799> 
a combination of disciplined valour and dexteTOXX^ 
diplomacy gave Championnet control of the oity • 
More than three thousand Neapolitans had falleix ixx 
the fighting; but though Naples was still red wit:!:!, 
carnage it welcomed the French general with deliriotxs 
joy. When Championnet took his seat at the opeara- 
aJl the spectators rose from their seats, thousands of 
white handkerchiefs fluttered in the air, and vivas 3.nd 
bravos sounded for a space of a quarter of an hLOUX*. 
On January 26 the Parthenopean Republic was piro— 
claimed, and on the following day St Januarius ooix*^ 
descended to perform the miracle which consecra,t:oc3l 
the new order of things in the eyes of a superstitioTJLS 
Mediterranean people. We adore St Januari-uts,,^^ 
wrote General Bonnamy, the French Chief of the Staff, 
to the Minister of War; “ we live as well as possible 
with the lazzaroni; we accomplish miracles witlx tlxe 
md of the respectable cardinal. . . . The CommaxxdLer'-’- 
in-Chief has prayed like the devil. He has believedL 
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bat was necessary, and tire blood of St Jannarins 
flowed. At sain<‘ moment Vtsnvins has 
fied forth llanu'S, and a '/V /><•«»/ has been simg to 
ik Heaven for the. entry of tlie. French into N.tjdes." 
h the mobility of the South, the poptdation wltich 
savagely resistcsl the French attacks a f<wv days 
>rc, now took the tricolour C()ckade, ami paraded 
streets with cries in honour of liberty, St Jannarins. 
Championnet. The F'rench Conimander-in-Chief 
so much flattered by thest* spontauf^ttus out- 
sts that he w'rote to the. Direetcuy tliat Naples 
■icnted tin; appearance of Paris in lyHt) and xyqo. 

II reality the conditions were very different. In 
lice the Re.volution was national and came from 
bin ; in Naples it was imposed njxm a peojrle by 
ngn bayonets. In F’rance the Repulilic was a 
ibol (if patriotism ; in Naples it was assttciated 
h the triumph of an enemy. The, forces which 
fronted the French Republic were the Church, the 
itocracy, and the foreign {Kiwens; in Naples the 
atest danger to republicanism was the ermd and 
icrstitious temper of a fickle and degraded mob. 
:i revolutionary {larty in I'rance was composed of 
the rough homespun of the nation, its peasants, 
artisans, its laborious and zealous middle, class ; 
; in Naples it was far otherwise. Here the rt'pul)- 
m was a man of property and culture, and the 
)resentative of ideals not only fur in advance of 
i intelligence of his country, Init antagonistic to 
i general direction of national instinct and opiniotj, 
the paro.xysm of fear caused by the excesses of 
s lazzaroni many rtilincd men and wonusn belonging 
the noblest families in the country rallied round 
i cause of the ParthenoiMian Republic. A con- 
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passages of Tacitus, and show that the classical spirit 
of the Republic was still alive in Italy. But for the 
moment fury and superstition were in the ascendant. 
As the victims passed to the scaffold the lazzaroni 
could scarcely be prevented from tearing them to 
pieces; suspect Jacobins were burned alive, women 
were flogged, and excesses were committed in the name 
of God and King which match, if they do not surpass, 
the utmost horror of the French Revolution. So the 
Parthenopean Republic was drowned in blood. No 
European capital, as CoUetta observes, has ever, lost 
so large a proportion of its elect citizens. The flower 
of southern liberalism was cut down, and, by the 
proscription of aH that was noblest and most generous 
in the country, the forces of progress were deprived 
of sane and wholesome direction and driven into 
the underground channels of a dark and desperate 
conspiracy.® 

With the return of Bonaparte from Egypt the 
fortunes of the Italian dynasties began to tremble 
anew. The battle of Marengo shattered the Austrian 
ascendency and precluded the return of the Sardinian 
house to Turin. The Cisalpine Republic was restored, 
and by swift stages the dominion of France was ex- 
tended throughout the peninsula. But while this 
proc^ was being accomplished, and while the greater 
part of it was still in the future, the government of 
France had passed from a disguised Republic into an 
undisguised Empire. The mask once thrown away in 
France, Napoleon could refashion Italy in free dis¬ 
regard of democratic theorem. The Cisalpine Re- 
publc was in 1804 converted into the Italian Kingdom, 
and when two years later the King and Queen of 
Napl^ were again chased from the capital, the form 
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of government, established by Hie I'mirh was not a 
republic but a monarchy. Whatever niav h.ive been 
the ultimate infentious of Napoleon, it tlid md enfer 
into his scheme to fortify tliat repnldiran fradiit«»n 
to which Ids earliest victories luul given a new and 
powerful impulse. Tlie devices which were r'liiploved 
to strengthen th«; ICnijiire in b'raiice were applied to 
support the monarchical principle in Italy. an«l if time 
had been permitted, tin* French dynastv or tlvnastien 
established in the peninsula would have been su{»- 
por^cd by a cluster of noble and dependent fanulicH, 
whose princely (estates, descending by the privtlegcfl 
method of primogindlure, wmdd tower over the 
dwindling properties of the middle and lower ci.iss. 

Fourt(((m years passed and the penver of Nap*4eon 
was broken. Th(( F'reneh dominion in Italy whi<’h 
was founded on forct; crumbled to pieces with the t.dl 
of its creator: the Pope returned to Ktuije ; Fer¬ 
dinand and Caroline resumed their odious rirle in 
Naples : the Austrian flag flew in Milan and V'eniei?, 
and superstition returned to Turin in the wake of 
the Sardinian exiles. Of the old Italian ri'piiblics, 
San Marino and Lucca alone remainetl. Vtmice w;w 
Austrian; Genoa was PitHlmontese; in outward 
semblance the cause of frtu* governruj’nt in Italy 
appeared to have Ixien ndarded rather than advanced 
by the expansive force of the revolution aiul tin; 
Empire. This, how(!ver, is the nwerse tti trutli. 
Napoleon sowed th(( id<(a of Italian unity, and a 
republic was among the mod(!s in wliich patrudic 
Italian minds came to conceive tfiat gre.it result. 
The dynastic tradition luid bcjui interrupted, the old 
boundaries temporarily effaced, and with this revolu¬ 
tion in affairs, ephemeral as it may apptsar to be, the 
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twin spirits of loyalty and locality lost something of 
their hold upon the instinct and intellect of the people. 
More important than all, the population of Italy had 
been compelled to take sides in a great and living 
issue. Part had served the French ; part had offered 
to them an active or a passive resistance. In every 
quarter of Italy, and behind all the varying condi¬ 
tions of Italian political life, this underl5dng dualism 
remained the groundwork of public affairs. The old 
dynasties were pitted against the revolutionary faith; 
the canons against the Civil Code, the index against 
the behef in liberty, the doctrine of obedience against 
the gospel of natural rights. Hateful as were the 
oppressions of the Empire, there was not a town in 
which some family or group of families had not con¬ 
tributed to establish the new regime and to strip 
from the old fabric its traditional supports ; and this 
great connexion, when the lamp of the Empire was 
extinguished, continued to cherish the thoughts which 
arose from the understanding of that strong and 
finely-wrought machine. 

The republican tradition in England, represented by 
the writings of Milton, Harrington, and Sidney, and 
illustrated by the triumphs of the Commonwealth, 
survived the Revolution of 1688 only as a literary 
memory. The Whig settlement, by circumscribing 
the prerogative of the Crown and fixing the succession 
in the Protestant line, gave substantial satisfaction 
to the constitutional feeling in the country. In the 
first half of the eighteenth century the Hanoverian 
throne was threatened, not by republicans but by 
Jacobite, and, when at the b^inning of the reign of 
Geoi^ III., a radical movement sprang up in the City 
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of London, and “ Wilkes and Liberty ” became the 
war-cry of the city mob, the attack was directed not 
upon the monarchy but upon the ministers of the 
Crown and the constitution of Parliament. The 
radicals of that period were not wanting in courage 
or decision. They advocated universal suffrage, 
annual parliaments, and electoral pledges: but all 
this under the shelter of Whig principles and with 
the claim that they were the true and lawful lieirs 
of the Bill of Rights. If the monarchy during the 
eighteenth century had been an active principle of 
evil, some party might have been formed for its 
destruction; but the growth of cabinet government 
was slowly transferring the responsibility for the 
conduct of affairs from the King to his ministers. 
The process was indeed neither swift nor continuous, 
and it suffered a dangerous interruption during the 
twelve years of Lord North’s administration, when 
George III. was practically his own Prime Minister, 
and directed the policy which resulted in the loss of 
the American colonies. Had that intermission been 
prolonged, had the King been able to break down 
once and for aU the system of government by party 
cabinets which Burke in his " Thoughts on the. Present 
Discontents” defended as the essential condition of 
wholesome public life, a considerable strain would 
have been imposed on national loyalty. The famous 
motion introduced into the Commons in 1780, that the 
" influence of the Crown has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished,” indicates the presence of 
discontent which might have ripened into mutiny ; l>ut 
there is a wide difference between a monarcliy which 
exercises its power through parliament and a monarchy 
which exercises its power outside it. George III. 
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indeed ruled for twelve years as an absolute master, 
but he obtained his ascendency by procuring sub¬ 
servient majorities in the Commons and pliant in¬ 
struments in the Cabinet. Stiffen the Cabinet, free 
the Commons, and the Crown would become what 
under the Bill of Rights it was intended to be, the 
dignified figurehead of the Commons. The measures 
by which this result could be obtained were inscribed 
upon the programme of that Whig party, whose 
brilliant talents in opposition illustrated the dark 
days of Lord North’s administration,—they were the 
restoration of the Cabinet system, the reduction of 
the King’s power of patronage, and the widening of 
the parliamentary franchise. Of these three objects 
the first two had been secured when the roar of the 
great French conflagration startled the ear of Europe. 

With a temperament profoundly conservative and 
with no just grievance against their ancient con¬ 
stitution which a moderate enlargement of the 
parliamentary franchise might not remove, the 
English people were as impenetrable as granite to 
the extreme logic of leveller or republican. " We 
have real hearts of flesh and blood,” wrote Burke, 
“ beating in our bosoms. We fear God, we look up 
with awe to Kings; with affection to Parliaments; 
with duty to magistrates ; with reverence to priests, 
and with respect to nobility.” In the first moments 
of enthusiasm the French were eagerly congratulated 
upon the courage with which they had shaken off an 
o^ous tyranny and procured for themselves liberties 
which had long been familiar in England. Charles 
Fox enthusiastically exclaimed that the fall of the 
Bastille was the best and grandest event which had 
ever happened; and the generom sentiment found an 
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echo in evciy Whig or radical conventicle in the 
coxintry. But as the revolution developed itself, as 
it was ri;alizcd that the movement was in every 
respect dissimilar from the fancied precedetrt of 1688, 
that instead of being orderly it was anarchical, that 
instead of being devised to assist the established 
Church it was busy with the confiscation of its 
property and the destruction of its influence, the first 
glow of enthusiasm diinl down. Approval was suc¬ 
ceeded by doubt, doubt by distrust, distrust by horror 
and rspugnance. In October 1790 Burke wrote that 
famfius piece of philosophical invective which ex¬ 
pressed and at the same time determined tlic general 
attitude of England towards the French Revolution. 
The King said that it was a good book, a very good 
book, and that every gentleman should read it.^ 

In the sermon at the Old Jewry which provoked this 
grand explosion, Dr Price, a Unitarian preacher and 
one of tlie most notable supporters of the French 
Revolution in England, maintained that George III. 
was almost the only lawful King in the world because 
he alone owed his crown to the choice of the people. 
The argument, as Burke proceeded to show, was not 
very solid, but the exception at least is significant. 
The French Revolution acted as a cordial to Ifnglish 
radicalism, and political societies sprang into being in 
every town in the kingdom. Some of these societies 
corresponded directly with the French Convention, and 
we have it on the authority of John Binns, an Irish 
radical who end(;d liis life as Mayor of Philadelphia, 
that in tlu! wtiekly debates of the Corresponding 
Societies the more violent members not infrequently 
crossed tlie line which divides the radical politician 
from the avowed enemy of monarchy. Economic 
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causes, aggravated by the war, tended to produce a 
spirit of bitter disaffection among the poorest class in 
the great towns. Bread was dear, taxes were high, 
and as the King drove through London to open 
Parliament in 1794 he was mobbed with cries of 
“ Down with George, down with Pitt, down with the 
War.” Stones were thrown at his carriage, one of the 
leaders was killed, and the King himself was half 
dragged out of his carriage by a ruffian who on that 
same evening recounted his exploit to an admiring 
circle of his fellow club-men. As the song wen*— 

How happy a thing 

Is having a King 

That tenderly feels all our woes. 

How well we are fed, 

How wen we are led, 

Ah I prettily led by the nose. 

The King, I am sure, 

Is all that is pure. 

But then sure the devil is in it. 

There’s Pitt at the hekn, 

A-sinking the realm, 

And sinking it aU in a minute. 

But, say what you wiU, 

Pitt taxes us still— 

Our tea, our wine, and our drams 
They have taxed our Hght 
By day and by night, 

Our lawyers, poor innocent lambs. 

But although the operations of the political 
socieiies gave grotmd for legitimate alarm, they were 
for the most part confined within constitutional 
limits. Of this fact there is a sufficient, if not a 
dedsive, test. In 1794 Hardy, a shoemaker who 
founded the Corresponding Society, Home Tooke, a 
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radical philologist, and others, were tried upon a 
charge of higli treason. Their offence was that they 
had summoned u. convention to meet at Manchester to 
discuss tlie question of Paiiiamtuilary Reform, hut 
it was believed that investigation would disclose 
designs of a darker and more subversive compk'xion. 
The law officers of the Crown may be supposed to 
have chosen their ground with scrupulous care. If 
there did indeed exist, as was assevcratixl in a 
thousand pamplilets, a nefarious conspiracy to subvert 
the realm, thest; men would be at the bottom of it, 
and, being brought under examination, would enable 
the whole skein to be unravelled. Yet after eight 
days of dramatic t«msion the whoh; prosecution 
broke down. Thc'n', was nothing in the specchi^s and 
writings of tin; incrimitiate.d men whicli couhl give 
the faintest colour to a charge of treason. The jury 
acquitted Hardy and Horne Tooke, and the less 
important prisoners were released without bail.® 
There was then no republican party in England. 
Republican sentiment was not uncommon ; republican 
opinions may be traced, but not any overt or organized 
action for the overthrow of the monarcliy. In one 
of his St Helena conversations Napoleon told O'Meara 
that had he sticcceded in invading Iingland he would 
have been well received by tlie canaille, and that after 
dethroning George he would have foundcid one 
republic in England and another in Ireland. If this 
plan was really entertained, it was founded upon 
a complete delusion as to the complexion 

of the country. There was indeed a poor and starv¬ 
ing proletariat; and there were some educated re¬ 
publicans. There was Mrs Macaulay of whom Dr 
Johnson said that he did not mind her reddenmg her 
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face if she would give up blackening other people’s 
characters; there was Hollis the pubhsher of the 
classical literature of the cause; and Tom Paine and 
William Godwin, together with a wonderful constella¬ 
tion of young men fresh from school or college, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Landor, SheUey. 
But of this miscellaneous group one alone was a force 
in politics and those not the politics of his native 
country. It is difficult fully to share the admiration 
which has been bestowed on Thomas Paine by Dr 
Moncure Conway, his learned American biographer. 
Paine’s private morals were never of the best, and in 
political prudence he had much to learn; but he 
undoubtedly possessed great courage, a robust in¬ 
dependence of received convictions and a considerable 
capacity for clothing his views in the form which was 
most likely to appeal to a wide circle of readers. 
Paine was a Lewes exciseman who escaped to America 
with a grievance against the British Government just 
when the clouds were gathering which broke out into 
the War of Independence. A man of the people, he 
found in the New World a scope for the character 
and the energy which had received no adequate 
recognition in his native land pf rotten boroughs and 
country squires. He plunged into American politics, 
wrote pamphlets against the British cause, and pub¬ 
lished his philosophy of politics in a work entitled 
The Rights of Man/’ and his philosophy of rehgion 
in a book, which has had much influence, called the 
Age of Reason.” Paine, to put it bluntly, was a 
repubEcan and a deist, representing both in his political 
and m Ms rdigious convictions the very opposite pole 
of thought to that wMch is contained in Burke’s 
Reflecticms on the Frorch Revolution.” Burke was 
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an English patriot; Paine was a cosmopolitan who 
quitted England to become an American citizen, and 
then for a time abandoned America to become a citizen 
of France. Burke regarded society as bound together 
in an organic whole by the mysterious cumulative 
force of tradition ; Paine as an aggregate of separate 
units connected by an artificial contract. To Burke 
hereditary monarchy was sacred, to Paine it was the 
abomination of desolation and the one form of govern¬ 
ment which the sovereign people was not entitled to 
set ujt The greatest crime of the French Revolution 
consisted in the eyes of Burke in the spoliation of 
Church property and the destruction of ecclesiastical 
corporations; Paine on the contrary regarded these 
acts as constituting a superb victory in the secular 
campaign of light against dar k ii w\!!»; ‘ ^ri\!w;tijiri 'tffi^^ 
the forces of priest-craft and iluperstition. Compared 
with Burke’s resplendent amd massive eloquence 
Paine’s " Rights of Man ” so^mds thin and hollow. 
But if he had not the polish or Cjiulture of his adversary, 
if he was lacking in poetiq,' vision and historical 
imagination, Paine at least grasped one side of the 
French Revolution which had pntirely escaped Burke’s 
attention. He saw—and thia Burke never chose to 
see—that the French Revolution was a protest against 
intolerable wrong, and that tlL sufferings of the court 
weighed light in the balance (against the misery of an 
oppressed and starving pcopltK In the one phrase of 
the “ Age of Reason ” which/is often quoted, he re¬ 
marked that Burke had pitkjd the plumage but had 
forgotten the dying bird. I 
If Paine drew liis political doctrine straight from 
America, William Godwin ^fepresents a more subtle 
and sophisticated compound. His intellectual 
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genealogy may be traced partly to French and partly 
to English sources. He was the author of an excellent 
History of the English Commonwealth which the 
combined labours of Guizot and Gardiner have been 
required to displace, and he was also a student of the 
French philosophers. But in the abstract and 
generalizing cast of his mind he was, despite his his¬ 
torical acquisitions, more French than English. There 
was no feature of human society in which he did not 
desire to see a radical alteration. Starting from the 
principle that man possesses no innate tendency to evil, 
he concluded that ill evil must be the result of govern¬ 
ment. Government then was bad, punishment was 
bad, property was bad, and marriage, as the most de¬ 
grading form of property, was worst of aU. These pro- 
■>si1i6ns very little is left of the 

Ancient British Const itution; certainly not the 
Church, for religion obs-jtnicts the free operations of the 
human reason, nor yet j,the monarchy, for a king is the 
most irrational instrum j^nt of coercion which is in itself 
essentially mjurious. the other hand, if force is 

wrong, there can be i),^o justification for a violent 
revolution, and Godwir^ is consistent enough to con¬ 
demn the storming of th*^ Bastille. He may, therefore, 
be r^arded as an ex^nent of anarchy and non- 
resistance, antidpatiag a^s he does some of the doctrines 
which in our own day hAve been preached by Bakunin 
and Tolstoy. But the ‘ < Political Justice ” was far too 
fantastic and loosely rea^ned to disturb the judgment 
of the country, and ha(^ it not bem for the singular 
mfluence which Godwir^’s teaching exerted over the 
mind of Shelley, he w'OvqI^ have been a negligible 
factor in the o:^anic, development of English 
thought.* I 
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Fresli imbecility uprisen 

he morning star. 


And again— 

- , . - . A time 

.. , , ; ^ from ancient faitn 

. bccme<l Imt convc ^ 

In every case wc meet a repetition of the same 
story. Enthusiasm passi-s im .^ disenchantment, and 
disenchantment into repulsion ^^ich vary in 

•apidity witli the «liffe_i|gi^^^raments and natures 
of the persons conccnii'4-^^'t oi was a free 

thinker and a republic;,d- ^ ^rmt up to Oxford 

in 1792, experienced a fu shoc^‘‘ at the downfall 

of the Girondins, and livet^- ^rne al hilar of Church 
and Crown, and the marU° ang^ dehance of 

Byron. The political orbit (Coleridge h very similar. 
He begins as a republican anc£^ GallopVil, he ends by 
being, in the phrase of John Sl,.^,j^rt Idil, one of “ the 
seminal minds ” of English con^',.r.rvati.tTa. His con¬ 
version, which was marked by tl’iKe apearance of a 
splendid ode entitled Recantation, '^Wai definitive in 
1797 and had been prepared four yeafad-garlier when 
the domination of the Jacobins was e'^tablished in 
France. In all this there is no need *’^for surprise. 
Southey and Coleridge both in reality bele«Qnged to the 
conservative wing of human opinion, Sou’^^hey because 
he was a plain Englishman set in convef itional lines. 
Coleridge by reason of a deep mystical Ifiljelief in the 
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worth did not need to dig liberty and equality out of 
folios; he found them by the peat lire of the dales¬ 
man’s cottage, and on the open air-washed spaces of the 
mountain side— 

Love had he foiand in huts where poor men lie, 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

Growing up then without any formed or explicit poli¬ 
tical,theories, but deriving from the social and natural 
harmonies around him a strong bias towards the cause 
of freedom and social justice, Wordsworth was attuned 
to sympathize with the French Revolution. From the 
very first, however, his faith in liberty experienced 
shocks which would have proved fatal to a plant less 
securely rooted in the depths of a profound nature. 
Travelling through France in 1791, he fell in first with 
a merry swarm, chiefly of delegates returning from the 
Feast of Federation, and then with a band of armed 
rustics commissioned to expel the blameless inmates 
of the famous convent of Chartreuse. Sunshine was 
followed by shadow; the triumph of freedom was 
stained by the guilt of sacrilege. Wordsworth’s com¬ 
passion for the monks was, however, overpowered by 
Ilia enthusiasm for “ new-born liberty,” and he re¬ 
turned from his travels with no serious misgivings. 
As yet he knew nothing of the inner workings of French 
politics. So he revisited France in 1792, and, after 
gathering a relic from the rubble of the Bastille, settled 
down for the summer in Touraine. Here he fell in 
with a certain Captain Beaufoys, a revolutionary, to 
whose gracious and enthusiastic character Wordsworth 
has dedicated a noble passage in the “ Prelude.” To- 
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gather they discussed politics and condemned the idle 
and selfish courtier’s life. 

Painting to onrselves the miseries 
Of royal coinis and that voluptuous life, 

Unfeeling where the man who is of soul 
The meanest thrives the most; where dignity. 

True personal dignity abideth not: 

A light, a cruel and vain world cut off 
From the natural inlets of just sentiment, 

From lowly sympathy and chastening truth. 

The summer passed in pleasant coUoquy among the 
castles of the Loire, and then, in October, Wordsworth 
was back in Paris. The Tuileries had been stormed, 
the King and Queen were prisoners in the Temple, 
and the horror of the September massacres hung like 
a blood-red cloud over the city. The French State 
having repulsed the hordes of Brunswick had 

Spared not the empty throne, and in proud haste 
Assumed the body and venerable name 
Of a Republic. 

Despite the massacres, Wordsworth still remained a 
staunch believer in the Republic. The horrors were 
ephemeral, the Republic would be eternal. Returning 
to England he found London excited by the agitation 
for the abolition of the slave trade. Wordsworth con¬ 
soled himsdf by thinking that the defeat of Wilber- 
force’s bill was only a temporary rebuff, since the 
success of the French Republic would bring in its 
train the abolition of slavery throughout the world. 
Tbese dreams were, however, almost instantly shat¬ 
tered by the outbreak of the war between England 
and France. That England should fight the democracy 
of France seemed to Wordsworth the height of impiety. 
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He "aVfended the execution of Louis, argued that 
SL repvd ilic was the best of all constitutions, and 


rejoiced at the miscarriage of English arms. Terrible 
as was the tyranny of Robespierre, Wordsworth re; 
rnained obstinate and inflexible. He still trusted in the 
people of France. With grim desolating determina- 
■tion he quelleJi the patriotism which was gnawing at 
liis heart,-and refused to retract a single thought. 
But wb,hl the Directory fell, when the French sub- 
rxiijictf^to the yoke of Bonaparte, when it became clear 
,cFiat-the wars waged by France were not for defence 
t>ut for aggression, when the extinction of the Venetian 
Republic was followed by the subjugation of Switzer¬ 
land, by the imprisonment of Toussaint I’Ouverture 
and the threatened invasion of England, the wheel 
■turned round full circle. France, the apostle of liberty, 
had become for the moment the instrument of de¬ 
spotism, and, in the series of sonnets dedicated 
•to National Independence and Liberty, Words¬ 
worth, since Milton the greatest and staunchest of 
English republicans, wrote that immortal palinode 
in which true liberty is distinguished from its garish 
counterfeits. 
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CHAPTER VII ^ 

AUTOCRACY AND ITS CRITICS 

Then night fell; and as from night 
Reassnming fiery flight, 

From the West swift freedom came, ^ 

Against the course of Heaven and down, 

A second sun arrayed in flame, 

To burn, to kindle, to illnnie. 

I'roni far Atlantis its young beams 
Chased the shadows and the dreams, 

France with all her sanguine streams 
Hid, but quenched it not; again 
Through clouds its shafts of glory raiix 
From utmost Germany to Spain. 

—Shelley Hellas 

(■p^ORCE is the antithesis of liberty. The wars of 
XT’ the Revolution and the Empire involved changes 
which were too violent to he durable, and in its essential 
features the Europe of 1815 does not differ from the 
Europe of 1789. But the reaction was not limited to 
the sphere which a Congress of Vienna may control; it 
spread over the whole surface of human interests, and 
was no less comprehensive than the creed which had 
been shamed on the Place de la Bastille and beaten on 
the field of Waterloo. As the Revolution was anti¬ 
clerical and dogmatic, so the counter-revolution re¬ 
discovered the sentiments and beliefs which clustered 
round the central column of historic Christianity. 
Savigny attacked the French Codes, and championed 
the principle of historical development against the 
claims of ideal construction. De Maistre built up a 

' IS* 
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compact edifice of shining paradox in ''^6no;i;^ ^1.-^ 
Absolutism in Church and State; the beau'fif«fc&=^ 
quence of Chateaubriand was poured out in copious 
floods to commend the claims of the Christian religion 
to the admiration of a cultured and jesthetic intelli¬ 
gence. In every quarter of intellectual activity brains 
were working to re-establish and decorate the principle 
of authority. Alexander of Russia, who began life as a 
theoretical republican and ended it as the accomplice 
of Metternich, may serve as a type of that European 
generation who watched the shattering of their youth¬ 
ful ideals and passed out of the warmth into the cold. 

Though in some degree or other it had affected every 
people in Europe, tlie storm of the French Revolution 
beat most directly upon the Latin races. The Bourbon 
monarchy was torn up by the roots in France, Spain, 
and Naples, and its place was filled up by governments 
which in all the great affairs of life proceeded upon an 
opposite principle. From these facts it was natural 
to deduce the conclusion that the cause of monarchy 
would be less secure in the Latin than in the Teutonic 
and Slavonic races of Europe. Spain had lived for six 
years, Naples for nine years, France for twenty-five 
years, without the legitimate monarchy whose necessity 
was proclaimed by the Congress of Vienna ; and it was 
reasonable to suppose that the strength of the restored 
dynasty would vary inversely with the term of its exile, 
—that the monarchy would be less secure in France 
than in Spain, less secure in Spain than in Naples, and 
that, if Europe were ever to become that federation of 
republics which Brissot had preached and which Kant 
had predicted, the first mutter of the storm would be 
heard within the Latin zone, and the decisive explosion 
within the capital of France. 
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\ It was recognized from the first that Frj 
’ the point of danger. In the five-and-tw 
crowded history during which she had re< 
life and filled Europe with the noise of 
how could France remember the Bourbo 
no part or lot in the national achievemei 
dropped out of the national memory, a 
enter into the framework of national 
(New habits were formed, new interests w 
new generation had grown up to whom 
of an exiled dynasty was alien and unfi 
so, when the Bourbon dynasty was restoi 
arms, it suffered under every disadvanta 
dynasty could be subject. Its latest crec 
as France could recollect them, were a 
connected in the public mind with those 
old social system which the Revolution 1: 
and which the people of France were re 
never be restored. It was imposed upon t 
foreign foes and as the result of victori 
tracted the greatness of the nation an 
pride. To the French mind persons coi 
and on this computation what chance had 
against the fallen Napoleon ? At best 
was an anti-climax; at the worst it m 
disaster.^ 

(Between the extremes of the ancie^ 
the Republic there was a; middle waj 
constitutional monarchy. It was a pat 
France had not yet trodden—^for the v< 
cannot be counted—and no other rout^ 

L thd 
of I 

a constituti 






THE RESTORATION MONARCH* m 7 

He granted a Charter based upon the English modei 
with an hereditary Chamber of Peers and an elected 
Chamber of Deputies, and appended a list of specific 
assurances with respect to the freedom of the press, 
religious toleration, the liberty of the subject, and the 
land-titles of the Revolution. All the main institutions 
of the Empire were preserved, the Codes, the University, 
the Church, the Legion of Honour, the Bank of France, 
the prefects, the imperial nobility. The social struc¬ 
ture of the country remained and was destined to 
remaip as it had been fashioned under the Revolution 
and the Empire; but the mechanism of the central 
government was new and its success was problematical.) 

In the minds of Englishmen the rule of Parliament 
is associated with democratic control. The affairs of 
the country are governed by the Cabinet, the Cabinet 
is responsible to the House of Commons, and the House 
of Commons is responsible to the nation at large. The 
government of France under the Restoration did not 
conform to these conditions. The Chamber did not 
represent the nation, and the Ministers did not 
necessarily represent the majority of the Chamber. 
The King regarded himself as the source of the Con¬ 
stitution, and the guiding wheel of the political 
machine. Wliatever might be the balance of 
parliamentary parties it was for him to choose the 
Ministers; the Cabinet was responsible not to the 
Chamber but to the Crown. To the logical mind of the 
French such a system was a standing anomaly. The 
Civil Code proclaimed the equality of all French 
citizens; the electoral laws confined political rights to 
a select oligarchy ranging under the restoration from 
89 to 110,000 persons. The fundamental creed of 
the Revolution was that the people was sovereign, the 
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^ so^urce of all law, the will behind a! 
The monarchy of the Restoration based 
not upon the general will, but upon its e. 
the principle of legitimacy. A cons 
has grown with a growth of a nation has 
If change is wanted, it is made within t 
Constitution, and in accordance with p 
the Constitution is believed to embi 
constitutional monarchy of France was 
but an expedient; and while there was 
pledged to support it, there were two 
nation who challenged its validity and e: 
circumstance which seemed to impaii 
The ultra-Royalists wished to abolish th 
and the party of the tricolour wished 
King. 

[The Republican movement during tl 
period suffered from a complaint which 
all political parties which find themselv< 
minority. Misfortune makes strange be 
minorities in opposition enter into 
combinations which involve some sacrif 
and obscuration of aim. The French 
been overturned by Bonaparte with 
stance of ignominy. He had silenced i 
muzzled the press, reintroduced the hi 
ciple, and stamped out, so far as a powerl 
can suppress a vital thing, every re 
pensity in the nation. Yet, in the com 
which followed the defeat of Waterlo 
and Bonapartists drew together. Tfi 
principles which divided them and reni 
those upon which they were agreed, 
represented the tricolour which Louis 
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unwisely discarded; equally they were the children 
of the Revolution, cherishing a common hatred for 
Kings and Jes\uts; and resolved that never again 
should the peasant pay feudal dues or tithes, or the 
noble escape his due share of taxation.^ In the minds 
of the statesmen who made the American nation the 
Republic stood for peace, concord, and non-interven¬ 
tion. The French republicans cherished no such ideals. 
It was their aim to reverse the European settlement of 
1815, and to help the cause of liberty wherever it was 
struggling against oppression. They sympathized 
with the Spanish Americans revolting against Spain, 
with the Poles conspiring against the Russians, with 
the Greeks fighting against the Turks, and with the 
subtle meshes of secret conspiracy which were spread¬ 
ing over the whole Italian peninsula. They wanted 
war and plenty of it. They were clamorous for the 
Rhine frontier. They regarded it as an obligation of 
honour to unlock the unnatural union between Belgium 
and Holland, and to recover for France its lost 
ascendency in Europe. They 'vdewed a monarchy 
which had come packed up in the enemy’s baggage as a 
standing disgrace to their country, and in every phase 
and incident of its foreign policy were quick to read a 
servile compliance with an enemy’s command. In 
the Chamber the party was led by Manuel and 
Lafayette ; in the streets and caf6s of Paris the war- 
songs of B6ranger were a programme in themselves. 

A movement containing so many subversive and 
revolutionary elements was naturally suspect to those 
who moved within the narrow channels of the Constitu¬ 
tion. After the first paroxysm of reaction had spent 
itself, the Liberals—a name recently imported from 
Spain—^began to be successful at the poUs. They 
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gained twenty-five seats in 1817, forty-five in 
ninety in 1819. Conservative Europe was seriously 
alarmed. The Republic was raising its ugly head, and, 
if nothing were done, the old troubles and confusions 
would begin again, and Europe would be involved in a 
fresh cataclysm. Louis XVIII. was urged to take 
strong measures. He was not himself an ultra, like 
his brother the Comte d’Artois, having a shrewd 
suspicion that a middle course was always safest, and 
that if the monarchy were ever to become national it 
must acquire confidence by respecting constitutional 
forms. But in 1820 the Due de Berry was murdered 
in the streets of Paris, and the Royalists raised an 
outcry which the compliant temper of the King was 
unable to resist. A ministry was chosen from the Right; 
the electoral laws were revised; and for the next seven 
years the Government was carried on by the ultras. 
In this violent and furious reaction the Liberals were 
practically driven out of parliamentary life. The 
movement which had begun with an attempt to capture 
the parliamentary system ended with a conspiracy to 
undermine it. The Charbonnerie, modelled on the 
Italian Carbonari, divided into sections of twenty 
members, and, directed by a central committee, aimed 
at overthrowing the Bourbons by a military insurrec¬ 
tion and with the help of revolutionaries in other 
countries. Revolutions which are brewed in barracks 
rarely obtain a commanding or durable success. The 
movements of 1820 in Spain, Naples, and Piedmont were 
easily crushed, and the French insurrections of 1822 
at Belfort, Colmar, Toulon, and Saumur were equally 
ineffectual. When in 1823 a French army was sent 
into Spain to assist the cause of Absolutism it was 
confronted on the banks of the Bidassoa by a small 
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body of Imperialists carrying the tricolour flag; but 
the seductions which Bonaparte had once employed 
with success depended on Bonaparte and lost all their 
magic without him. Not a man was suborned from 
his allegiance to the white flag, and Chateaubriand 
could boast that, whatever elements of trouble might 
be found in the kingdom, the army at least was true to 
the Bourbon cause. 

The wisest heads of the Restoration period, men like 
de Serre, Decazes, and Martignac, knowing that France 
was set against the ancicn regime, held it to be a part 
of common prudence to send the revolutionary passions 
to sleep by abstaining from any course which might be 
construed as a menace to the revolutionary settlement. 
Charles X. was of a different opinion. In temper and 
intellect he belonged to the older order, to the narrow 
world of ultramontane theology and autocratic 
politics. As heir apparent he was deeply suspect, as 
King he rapidly converted suspicion into mutiny and 
mutiny into revolt. A bishop was appointed Grand- 
Master of the University of France, a premonitory 
symptom of the approaching victory of orthodox 
theology over free speculation. A thousand million 
francs were voted to compensate the imigrds for the loss 
of their lands in the Revolution, and a law passed against 
sacrilege was taken as an indication that offences 
against religion were henceforward to be treated as 
crimes against the State. By 1827 the Government 
had excited against it a coalition of Liberals, Jansenists, 
and manufacturers. The country was deeply stirred. 
The electoral currents ran against the ministry, and 
VilRle, in whom the ultras had found a bold and 
astute leader, resigned his portfolio. There were then 
two alternatives open to the King. He might take a 
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ministry, if not from the Left at least from the liberal 
Right Centre, and attempt to acquire the confidence of 
the Chamber and the country, or he might send for the 
ultras, provoke a quarrel with parliament, and build up 
an absolute monarchy out of the ruins of the Constitu¬ 
tion. He tried the first expedient for a year, and then, 
in a mood of levity and impatience, had recourse to 
the second. Summoning PoHgnac, an emigre and a 
mystic, to his counsels, he resolved to crush the opposi¬ 
tion by a coup d’etat. Ordinances were issued muzzling 
the press, restricting the franchise, and dissolving the 
new Chamber before it had met. Counting on the 
fidehty of the army, and rich in assurances of divine 
aid, the frivolous old King and his hair-brained minister 
were confident that they could rivet reaction upon 
France. 

In the republican movement in France there were 
two psychologies, one exuberant, sanguine, reckless, 
abounding in joyous energies, the other Spartan, 
austere, and self-controlled. Of the latter type, which 
was not uncommon in the great Convention, Godefroy 
Cavaignac was an example. He believed in the Re¬ 
public with that fiixity, narrowness, and concentra¬ 
tion with which John Knox beheved in Holy Writ or 
Charles I. in the Divine Right of Kings. He was 
suckled in the creed and never dreamt of contesting 
its credentials. The Republic was to him the S3mibol 
of reason in pohtics ; the ideal for which the heroes of 
the Revolution had striven and suffered, but to which 
by a series of uncontrollable caHmities they had never 
been able to attain. The logic of the fanatic is never 
applicable to the perplexed conditions of political life. 
Cavaignac argued that the troubles of France were due 
to the suspeiKion of the Constitution of 1793, and that 
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they would be cured by the adoption of that fanta. 
and impracticable design. In Paris there were alw^J^y 
two elements of disorder, the students of the Latfl?® 
quarter and the workmen of the faubourgs, and 
Cavaignac, who was a man of deeds, knew where to 
find an army of the tricolour. The reply to the 
Ordinances of the mystical Prince were the barricades 
of the practical republican, and to the surprise of those 
who confided in military discipline the reply was 
sufficient. 

Three days’ street fighting were enough to decide the 
fate of King Charles. The men of the barricades 
pushed Marmont out of Paris, and the Revolution was 
left master on the stricken field. The number of men 
engaged on the barricades was probably not more than 
eight or ten thousand, and, had the royahst troops 
been handled with decision and properly reinforced, a 
course of autocratic government might have received 
an appropriate baptism in blood. But, having thus 
surprised a victory, the republicans were in turn the 
victims of a surprise. The politicians of the Palais 
Bourbon were not prepared for a republic, and they 
knew that France was as little inclined to that pros¬ 
pect as they. -The Revolution had not spread outside 
the capital, and it was still open to the King to appeal 
to the loyalty of the provinces against a wicked and 
impious faction. There was a party in the Chamber 
and there were organs in the press who favoured the 
claims of the Duke of Orleans. His father had em¬ 
braced the cause of the Revolution; he himself had been 
admitted as a boy to the Jacobin Club, had fought for 
the armies of the tricolour, and had then experienced 
the hard and laborious vicissitudes of exile. Thiers 
drew up a proclamation commending the Duke. " He 
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mips at Jemmapes. He is a citizen King. ^J|ie has 
Rijme the tricolour standard in the midst of^ji^attle, he 
tilone can bear it again. He awaits our ^1. Let us 
issue this call and he wiU accept the Charier as we wish 
it to be.” The Duke was brought to P^s, rode across 
the armed city to the Hotel de ViUe, ajid there annihi¬ 
lated the chances of a republic. Appearing on the 
balcony with Lafayette, he embpafced in the presence 
of the mob the man who stockout as the ornamental 
figurehead of the republica,ii movement. And so in 
July 1830 a new monarch^ was etablished in France 
by means of a repubhc^fevolution.^ V-- 

About this time a little old man, quaintly dressed in 
a Quaker-like brown coat, brown cassimere breeches, 
and white worsted stockings, was punctually scribbling 
twelve to fifteen folio pages daily of a Constitutional 
Code. Now and again he would put a straw hat 
upon his head and trot out into his garden to look at 
his flowers, for he loved flowers and cats and music, 
and lived all by himself on a handsome income in a 
grand country-house in Somersetshire. His name was 
Jeremy Bentham, and it was a famous name, for though 
he was a recluse from society and full of whimsical 
habits and curious opinions, he had been •writing on 
jurisprudence, politics, and morals for fifty-six years, 
and was an estabhshed oracle on the art and science of 
codification, not in England alone but in Russia and 
Greece, and among the constitutional reformers of 
Spain and Portugal. Of the leaders in the march of 
European intellect one alone could ■vie with him in 
length of years, the stately poet of Weimar who 
happened at this very time to be composing, in the 
second part of Faust, his final message to the world. 
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But of Goethe and his mysterious sublimities Jeremy 
Bentham knew and cared less than nothing. “ Prose 
is when all the lines except the last go to the margin, 
poetry is when some of them fall short of it.” This was 
his final verdict on the language of the higher emotions.^ 
To Bentham’s very practical English mind the logic 
which had inspired the men of 1789 was as unpalatable 
as their sentiment. The doctrine of the rights of man 
was an “ anarchical sophism,” which could not stand 
serious investigation, and which it was his pride to have 
demolished in a slashing treatise. But while avoiding 
the faulty high a priori road Bentham was drawn into 
practical conclusions hardly differing from those of the 
French Jacobin. He began by attacking specific legal 
abuses, found them to be an inseparable part of the 
Constitution and government of England, and was thus 
led to challenge the whole structure of the English 
state. If the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
was not realized in EngHsh institutions, that was be¬ 
cause the English government had no interest in pro¬ 
moting it. How could a small governing class have 
any interest in furthering the happiness of human 
beings outside its own social pale ? Only in a pure 
democracy, a government of all by all, could legislation 
be framed in the true interests of general felicity. A 
monarchy therefore was necessarily evil, and the situa¬ 
tion of a monarch, even of a limited monarch, ” at all 
times that of an enemy of the people,” acting by force, 
fear, corruption, and delusion through his three human 
instruments, the soldier, the lawyer and the priest, to 
produce in all times and at all places " the greatest 
infelicity of the greatest number.” It followed that 
the only good act which a monarch was capable of 
accomplishing was to abolish his own office, but this he 
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was most unlikely to do since the “ natural tendency 
not to say the constant effect of a monarch’s situation 
is to place him not at the top l)ut at the bottom of the 
scale of moral worth." Tin; Holy Alliance and the 
madness of George III. no doiibt snggestiid other un¬ 
flattering features iti an institution which Bentham had 
come to regard with slavehokling as one of the plagues 
of human society. " While to one another," lie writes, 

" all monarchs are objects of sympathy, to all monarchs 
all subjects are objects of antipathy ; of a sort of com¬ 
pound sentiment made u{> of fear, hatred, and con¬ 
tempt ; something like that which women and children 
are made to fetd for a toad." Moreover, though the 
madness of a monarch can liardly ever add to the evils 
which he inflicts, monarchs are most probably mad. 

" In every monarchical state tlie great probability 
always is that in proportion of several to one, at any 
given period, the fate of all its members will be in the 
hands of a madman.” It might be asked how Europe 
had come to accept in tranquillity and with apparent 
acquiescence so absurd and iniquitous an institution. 
Bentham’s answer is—By force of custom. " Almost 
all men are bom under it, all men are used to it, few 
men are used to anything else ; till of late years nobody 
ever dispraised it, . . . men were reconciled to mixed 
monarchy in England by the same causes by which 
they were reconciled to pure monarchy in Morocco, 
Turkey, and Hindustan." ® 

In these cheerful and robust observations Bentham 
was expressing an opinion, then very prevalent in 
Europe and firmly held by philosophical radicals in 
England, that the ultimate and perfect form of govern¬ 
ment was necessarily republican. It was stiU the 
fa^on to idealize America and to find in her institutions 
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the type of pure and successful democracy. "Fortunate 
Americans ! ” exclaims the tiny sage, “ fortunate on so 
many accounts, if to possess happiness it were sufficient 
to possess everything by which it is constituted, this 
advantage is still yours ! Preserve it for ever ; be¬ 
stow rewards, erect statues, confer even titles so that 
they be personal alone; but never bind the crown 
of merit on the brow of sloth.” ‘ At least Bentham 
could feel confident that whatever chaplets might be 
reserved for trans-Atlantic brows, the great Republic 
would never summon a lunatic to the White House. 
To the generation of Europeans who lived through the 
autocratic reaction and felt the thrill of the Greek War 
of Independence, America, a land of philosophers 
living, it was assumed, blameless and beautiful lives, 
was the last human fortress of Freedom. 

Darkness has dawned in the East 
On the noon of time: 

The death-birds descend to their feast 
From the hungry clime. 

Let Freedom and Peace flee far 
To a sunnier strand, 

And follow Love’s folding star 
To the Evening land I 

Before Bentham’s Constitutional Code was given to 
the world, the merits and demerits of monarchy as an 
institution were submitted to a formal debate in 
Brussels with a result diametrically opposed to the 
true calcuhis of happiness. In 1830 when the storm 
of revolution was searching all the weak places in the 
political fabric of Europe, when the monarchy of 
Charles X. fell with a crash in France, and there were 
risings in Poland and Saxony, in Hanover, Brunswick, 
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and Hesse Cassel, the kingdom of the United Nether¬ 
lands, which it had been one of the principal achieve¬ 
ments of Lord Castlereagh to create, was seized by a 
violent convulsion. The southern provinces split off 
from Holland, declared their independence, and were 
confronted with the task of framing the design for a 
new polity. Some of the revolutionary movements of 
this year were mere protests against unintelligent 
tyranny; in Belgium the outcry against specific 
grievances grew into a demand for national liberation. 
The Belgians had never asked to be united with the 
Dutch from whom they were divided by more than 
two hundred years of antagonistic history. The Dutch 
were Calvinists, the Belgians for the most part 
Catholics and Ultramontane Catholics. The Dutch 
spoke a Teutonic language ; the educated population 
of Belgium, whether Flemish or Walloon, used French 
as the medium of education and social intercourse. 
The Dutch were saddled with a big debt, part of the 
interest of which was now charged on the Belgian 
taxpayer. The Dutch, being a seafaring people, were 
advantaged by freedom of trade, the Belgians, a race 
of manufacturers and farmers, insisted on protection. 
The civilization of Belgium was in the main derived 
from France, the civilization of the Dutch provinces 
from Germany or England. It had been the pride 
of the Dutch that they had secured their hberty by a 
tremendous struggle against the overwhelming power 
of Spain, in the agony of which the inhabitants of the 
southern provinces had basely deserted them, and that 
through aU the changes which had ensued, they had 
maintained their independence until they were forcibly 
assimilated to the French Republic. In contrast to this 
record of heroic and sturdy liberty the Belgians had 
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been distinguished by uniform subservience ^to alien 
rule. They had allowed themselves to be mlc^ first by 
the Spaniards, then by the Austrians, and finauy by the 
French; and it was no doubt for this reason the more 
readily believed that they would not recoil from being 
governed by the Dutch. 

Had the first King of the United Netherlands been a 
man of more pliant temper, this expectation might not 
have been disappointed. The Belgians had not a little 
to gain from a situation which secured them from 
foreign invasion, freed the river Scheldt for navigation, 
and opened out rich and sunny colonies to their trade ; 
but men arc not exclusively governed by considera¬ 
tions of material self-interest, and the Belgians were 
human beings with susceptibilities which it was the 
duty of statesmanship to take into account. Un¬ 
fortunately William I. was both a stout Dutchman 
and a strong Calvinist, and the Belgians were very far 
from being either the one thing or the other. In the 
two particulars in which the susceptibilities of a nation 
are most delicate, religion and language, a government 
controlled by Dutchmen went out of its way to out¬ 
rage the feelings of the Belgian population. It made 
the Dutch language obligatory for admission to public 
office and employment, and interfered with the sacer¬ 
dotal practices of a most sacerdotal nation. There 
were other grievances such as heavy taxes on com and 
meat falling with special weight upon the poor of the 
southern provinces, but none were so keenly felt as 
these two main grievances of language and religion. 
Opposing them the Belgian population, which had been 
sharply divided into radical and clerical factions, 
discovered for the first time a common ground of 
action and a national unity. 
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The ^ame of politics is full of surprises. The 
Belgiaufj^hated the Dutch language, the Dutch taxes, 
the Dutch press laws, the Dutch debt, the Dutch 
religion, but in a long course of political agitation did 
not directly contemplate a disruption of the Union. 
A full measure of administrative autonomy would have 
stanched their wounds and silenced their cries. They 
had grown wealthy under the rule of King William 
and were not blind to the material advantages which 
flowed from their connexion with a prosperous colonial 
power. There were socialists and republicans in 
Belgium as there were socialists and republicans in all 
the great artisan populations of Western Europe, but 
as yet their influence was inconsiderable. Nobody 
seriously proposed to overturn the monarchy or 
argued that the hereditary principle was necessarily 
inconsistent with the welfare or freedom of a progres¬ 
sive people. The King, indeed, was far fallen in public 
esteem, but the heir to the throne was popular and in 
the opinion of capable observers a few moderate con¬ 
cessions would even at the eleventh hour have saved 
the Belgian provinces for the House of Orange. These 
concessions were not made. The news of the Paris 
Revolution gave the signal for an outbreak in the 
Belgian capital. The Government piled blunder upon 
blunder. A street tumult grew into a revolution. 
The moderate men fell into the background, the 
extreme men came to the front, and in less than six 
weeks after the first token of disorder (October 4, 
1830), a provisional government in Brussels declared 
the Belgian provinces to be an independent State, 
and summoned a National Congress to give it a 
constitution.^ 

In the memorable debate which ensued, the 
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question was raised, and for three days discussed, 
whether the new nation should be a monarchy or a 
republic. To those statesmen who were schooled in 
the French democratic tradition there was no reply 
to Condorcet’s remark that the inheritance of political 
functions was not only a clear violation of natural 
liberty but an absurd institution, since it assumed 
the inheritance of appropriate qualities. But the 
abstract arguments, which had seemed so conclusive 
with earlier generations, played a subordinate part in 
this debate. Seron, one of the republican leaders, 
dilated on the expensiveness of thrones, cited the break¬ 
down of the monarchy in France, and asked his hearers 
whether they could name a country more exactly calcu¬ 
lated that! Belgium to prosper under republican rule, 
a country where the nobles were liberal, the priests 
patriotic, the merchants prosperous, and the artisans 
enlightened. Another speaker related the crimes of 
the Holy Alliance and asserted that so long as the 
conspiracy of Kings should continue, he would never 
be a party to sending them a recruit. A third orator 
asserted that there was a general tendency in Europe 
towards the republican state, and that Belgium should 
march with the spirit of the age, but the argument which 
had most weight with an assembly of practical men 
was the supposed expensiveness of monarchical 
establishments. 

European politics are, in the main, very conservative, 
and though the Belgian National Congress was elected 
in the midst of a successful revolution by a system of 
universal suffrage, it decided by 174 votes to 13 to 
recur to the familiar forms of monarchy rather than to 
affront the unknown perils of a republic. The Belgian 
people had always lived under Kings, limited, it is true. 
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the principal concerns of diplomacy to bridle the in¬ 
surgent democracy of the West. The proclamation of a 
Belgian Republic would be viewed as a challenge to the 
existing order, and as a menace to all the crowned heads 
in Europe. Nor could any course be more prejudicial 
to the young and ill-established monarchy of Louis 
Philippe in France. In that country there was a 
strong republican party anxious alike to overturn the 
throne and to resume the broken epic of the re¬ 
volutionary wars. Proclaim the Republic in Brussels, 
and the " party of movement ” in Paris would receive 
a call to action to which it would instantly and power¬ 
fully respond. The new Belgian nation relied upon the 
moral and political support of the French King who 
owed his throne to that popular triumph at the barri¬ 
cades which had given the signal for their own revolu¬ 
tion. If Belgium declared for a monarchy it would 
strengthen the hands of Louis Philippe. If it pro¬ 
claimed a republic it would forfeit the friendship, if 
not compass the downfall, of its only ally in Europe. 

Tlie terrible drama of the Polish insurrection sup¬ 
plied an additional weapon to the logical armoury of 
the monarchists. The calamities of that unfortun¬ 
ate nation might be traced to the partitions of the 
eighteenth century, and these in some measure to the 
fact that the Polish Kingship was elective and not 
hereditary. The evils which followed from this un¬ 
wise arrangement—the diplomatic intrigues, the civil 
broils, the pretexts for foreign intervention and the 
like—belonged to the most tlireadbare common¬ 
places of European knowledge, but on every fresh 
advertisement of the Polish tragedy the old lesson 
received a new and lurid illustration. Could there 
be a more awful example of the consequences of an 
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elective Headship ? Was Belgium to enter on tl 
path which had brought Poland to the abyss ? An 
the warning voices did not come from the East alon 
There were “ the bloody and retrograde fluctuatioi 
in the republican states of Southern America,” exhibi 
ing a violence of party-spirit, peculiar, it was though 
to polities which permit the highest prize of politic 
ambition to be scrambled for, and confirming tl 
general belief that republican government is necessari 
unstable. Such was the tenor of much of the argumer 
Others laboured to exhibit the truth, which had be 
obscured by the doctrinaires of the French Revolutii 
that heredity was " a neutral institution ” equal 
consistent with t5rranny or freedom. The form of t 
executive was not in itself a matter of primary ii 
portance. Taxes could be reduced under a monarcl 
as they could be increased under a republic. T 
citizen could go and come as freely under the one d 
pensation as under the other. Heredity, said t 
democrat, would lead to despotism; but the real pi 
tection against despotism was not an elective Preside] 
but an elective legislature, a responsible cabinet, 
independent judiciary, together with guarantees : 
freedom of worship and speech and education. Thi 
were the really important principles which, once fia 
and established in the constitution, would carry w 
them every liberal consequence which the most i 
compromising apostle of human freedom could desi 
And such was the spirit which gave shape to the o 
stitutional monarchy of Belgium.® 
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LTJnivers n'est qu'un laboratoire de magie oii il faut s’attendre 
k tout.—P roudhon 

Ricn de mediocre sous la K6publique. 

La grandeur est sa nature. —Michelet 

An premier mot de r6publique le premier cri des gens de campagne 
a 6t6; “ Plus d'impot, a bas Ics inipdts.'’—G eorges Sand 

O NE of the principal supportvS of the Restoration 
Monarchy in France had been the acute and 
painful recollection of the governments which immedi¬ 
ately preceded it. However ill the mass of Frenchmen 
thought of Louis XVIII., they thought far worse of the 
Terror, the taxes, and the tyranny from which they 
were so recently delivered. But as time went on 
memory began to work its accustomed marvels. The 
Revolution appeared to be a humanitarian, the Empire 
a liberal movement. The ugly or doubtful features of 
either dispensation were seen either through a soften¬ 
ing mirage or else they were not seen at all. After 
1825 a habit grew up of viewing the Revolution, not 
as it reaUy was, a succession of different though con¬ 
nected phases of a complex movement, some cruel or 
unwise, others noble, others unripe and ridiculous, but 
as a single thing, agreeing with itself, and with a distinct 
wiU and quality of its own which only the language 
of hagiology could adequately characterize. The 
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historical revival which was so remarkable a feature 
of that age contributed to foster this respectful and 
even devotional attitude towards the French Revolu¬ 
tion. Thiers treated it as a rational and progressive 
movement, every part of which was linked to every 
other by a chain of causation, so that transactions 
which had been wont to excite horror, surprise, and 
shame, appeared as the inevitable stages in the dis¬ 
closure of a great and beneficent design. With 
Lamartine the Revolution was a beautiful idyll; 
with Louis Blanc a prelude to the complete emancipa¬ 
tion of man. And very much the same process of 
transfiguration affected the retrospect of the Empire. 
As the St Helena Conversations became published 
abroad, the world learnt that it had entirely mistaken 
Napoleon. It had regarded him as the incarnation of 
military tyranny, whereas in reality he was preparing a 
peaceful federation of Europe upon liberal lines. It 
had read an ultimate design into transitional institu¬ 
tions, and harshly misjudged the greatest of mortals 
because it had refused to wait for the full divulgation 
of his plan. His purpose, which had been partially 
disclosed in his Italian and Polish policy and in the 
constitutional concessions of the Hundred Days, would 
assuredly serve as the liberating impulse in the future 
policy of Europe. He would have united Italy, freed 
Poland, endowed France with constitutional liberties, 
and balanced the peaceful federation of the New 
World with a policy no less peaceful in the Old. The 
Napoleonic legend grew apace, and, when the bones 
of the great Emperor were brought to Paris in 1840, 
there were some who said that the Second Empire was 
already made. 

The French Revolution was founded, not upon a 
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criticism of property, but upon a criticism of privilege. 
It effected sweeping social changes without any 
conscious purpose, which in modern economic ter¬ 
minology would be called socialistic. Tithes were 
taken from the pockets of the priests and put into the 
pockets of the landlords; peasant properties were 
created and extended; and the ground was cleared 
for the untrammelled play of free competition. These 
changes went very far, but had no tendency to promote 
communism or to weaken the principle of private 
property in the country. On the contrary, inasmuch 
as the Revolution increased the number of landowners, 
it fortified the economic interests which were connected 
with the defence of private property in land. It did 
not scruple to attack monopoly, than which Socialism 
has no firmer ally, or to establish a peasant proprietary, 
than which Socialism has no more deadly enemy. So 
far as economic legislation went, its ideal was freedom. 
Men could take what trade they like, sell in the dearest 
and buy in the cheapest market, and follow their 
interest to the top of their bent. Factory life was in 
its infancy, and there were no factory laws. Trade 
unions and strikes were forbidden, for the idea of an 
economic combination was suspect as savouring of 
those guild monopohcs which, in pursuance of the most 
enlightened doctrine of the time, had been condemned 
as inconsistent with the stainless canon of human 
liberty. The problem of poverty still remained un¬ 
solved. With the growth of machinery and the con¬ 
centration of capital, it developed features of which the 
men of the Revolution had not dreamt, and for which 
the Codes of the Revolution had made no provision. 
It was all very well to secure freedom of contract, but in 
what sense was a contract free, when the parties to it 
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were Lazarus and Dives ? The rule of the physiocrats, 
laissez faire, laissez fasser, was a valuable protest 
against the meddlesome interference of an archaic 
government and the stifling restrictions of feudal 
caste, but was it the last word of economic science ? 
Did it guarantee society against waste ? Did it 
shelter the weak from the strong ? Had it cured un¬ 
employment or raised wages or improved physique ? 
Was not the anarchy of competition as distinct and 
palpable an evil as the sheltered and privileged torpor 
of the guilds and monopolies ? These and similar 
questionings began to claim in an increasing measure 
the attention of serious minds in France during the 
reign of Louis Philippe. In 1838 a Frenchman, by 
name Pierre Leroux, coined a term which has since 
become a battle-cry all over the world. The term was 
Socialism: its meaning, social control as opposed to 
individual hberty in the sphere of economic production 
and exchange. 

One of the earliest and far the most brilliant of the 
French writers who attempted a radical criticism of the 
economic basis of society was Claude Henri, Comte de 
St Simon. Few Frenchmen have printed so deep a 
mark upon the thought of their age. Men of the calibre 
of Auguste Comte and Augustin Thierry submitted 
to the fascination of this aristocrat, who made it his 
maxim to lead the most original and active life possible, 
to explore every class in society, and to become ac¬ 
quainted with the whole range of human theory and 
practice. St Simon’s doctrine is in extreme outline as 
follows; The French Revolution had intended to 
abolish privileges of birth, but had only half-completed 
its task. It had abolished birth privileges in matters 
relating to public functions, but not in matters relating 
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to economic functions. It had done away with heredi¬ 
tary legislators and hereditary judges, but it had left 
hereditary wealth and hereditary poverty. It had 
been an epoch of criticism, not an epoch of construction, 
and the law of human progress was that epochs of 
construction should succeed to epochs of criticism. 
Of this new age St Simon proposed to be prophet and 
founder. He would complete the abolition of birth 
privileges by transforming private property into a 
kind of life interest or trust held under the State. 
This need not involve a violent revolution. By the 
abolition of collateral inheritance and by progressive 
death duties the State would gradually and without 
disturbance convert private into public property; 
and so, owning all the land and all the means of pro¬ 
duction, would be able to organize industry upon the 
principle of distribution for all, “ to each according to 
his capacity, and to each capacity according to his 
works.” The anarchy of trade would be cured by the 
organisation of industrial communities, whose output 
would be regulated by statistics, whose gains would be 
distributed according to the services of the individual 
producers, and whose activities would be stimulated 
by promotion according to merit, and by pensions for 
old age. 

In the system of St Simon, as in that of his con¬ 
temporary Fourier, there is enough of the fantastic 
and absurd to blast any ordinary reputation for sound 
sense. But, viewed in the context of their own age, 
these two pioneers of Socialism exercised a just and 
intelligible influence. They saw with great distinct¬ 
ness terrible disparities of happiness, and urged that 
the State had the duty and power to remove them. 
Their writings mark a wholesome reaction from the 
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miHtaty spirit of the Napoleonic age. St Simon, 
in this respect anticipating Herbert Spencer, but un¬ 
fortunately not the true course of history, proclaimed 
that the world was passing from a military into an 
industrial stage. He announced that the problem of 
curing poverty was more important by vast and 
immeasurable degrees than the conquest of territories ; 
and in his works, as in those of Fourier, this problem is 
handled in the broadest way. These men did not 
weigh out palhatives in a grocer’s scale ; they offered 
to reorganize society from roof to basement. Their 
horizon was not limited by the frontiers of pohtical 
economy; their economics were affihated to laws of 
progress, to cosmologies, to comprehensive, original, 
and mostly very absurd speculations as to the nature 
of man and the past and future of the Universe. 
Nothing arrests attention more successfully than a 
mixture of sound sense and paradoxical nonsense, 
especially if it be subtly compounded and addressed to 
the remedy of admitted evils. St Simon startled 
France into' serious sociology ; and the impulse, com¬ 
municated from his writings, spread in widening circles 
through the whole framework of French society. 
There were Socialist songs. Socialist novelettes. Socialist 
pamphlets, besides solid criticism of the old political 
economy in such an organ as the Globe, and from such 
pens as those of Buchez, Carnot, and Duvemier. The 
most attractive programmes were put out based upon 
the thiimest gauzes of visionary psychology. Cabet’s 
" Voyage en Icarie ” depicted a Utopia governed by the 
pure ethics of the gospel, in which the rich made a 
voluntary renundation of their wealth and the State 
distributed commodities, not according to the aristo¬ 
cratic principle of desert, but according to the charit- 
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able principle of need. The doctrine disseminated 
by Fourier that nature, under proper direction, could 
be taught to produce a superior race of men and 
animals, was widely, if not explicitly, held by those 
who had everything to gain by a social revolution and 
nothing to lose by a comfortable dream. 

In the general intellectual ferment watchwords 
were coined which have done service in the currency 
of Socialism for many generations ; property is theft; 
to each according to his needs; rehabilitation; 
emancipation; solidarity; scientific and industrial 
organization. The literature of the movement was 
neither learned nor i>rofound, but it was full of large 
and seductive ideas. The title of Louis Blanc's 
famous treatise “ L’Organisation du Travail,” was in 
itself a programme for humanity. Reading it at a 
distance of some seventy years we are struck with its 
slightness and brevity. National workshops aided by 
state capital, electing their own officers, paying equal 
wages to their operatives, are gradually to eliminate 
the individual producer. Competition is to disappear, 
capitalism is to retreat before the superior type of these 
democratic, co-operative, and State-aided groups. 
That is all. There is no attempt to meet difficulties, to 
push the argument home, or to support it on a basis of 
economic knowledge. It is as flimsy a raft of dialectic 
as any upon which a great mass of social appetite has 
voyaged on the sea of politics. But in comparison 
with most of the proposals of the day Blanc’s pro¬ 
gramme was precise and substantial, and, when the 
Revolution of 1848 broke out, the idea of the National 
Workshop was firmly lodged in the brains of the Paris 
artisans. 

A Socialist State might be governed by an hereditary 
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monarchy. There is nothing inconceivable, 
there would be something anomalous, in such a 
Anton Menger, a modem German Socialist writer of 
advanced type, thinks that the government of his 
State may be entmsted to a weak hereditary mon^^^^'*^ 
rather than to a republican president.^ This, howe^'V"^^> 
was not the view of the French Socialists under 
government of Louis Philippe. They tended to 
publican because they were aware that no pressmre 
could Avring a scheme of socialism out of a selfish 
geois government. Thus the idea of the Repx:i-l^l^^ 
began to acquire a new content and significance. Irx- 
dividualists of the old school, who believed ixx 
Republic, either because their fathers had fought fox* 
Revolution, or because the Republic was associate <i 
their minds with military glory and expansion, no 
held the monopoly of that political faith. A new gen^-- 
ration had arisen, who worked for the Republic, xxot 
on the ground of what it had done in the past, bxxi: ixx 
the expectation of what it noight do in the f\xi:xxire. 
They did not want the old Republic; they wanted 
Republique sociale, with established economic secuLarity 
for every workman in the State. 

The two charges which John Stuart Mill broxxglxt: 
against the government of Louis Philippe have rxovex* 
been disproved or shaken. First, it was a govexrxx- 
ment wholly without the spirit of improvement/ stxxd 
second, it mought almost exclusively through tho 
nfeaner and more selfish impulses of mankind.It 
was stationary and it was corrapt. In a natiorx of 
thirtyTour millions it was content that the ChamToer of 
Deputies should rest upon an electorate of a quarter* of 
a mdlion vot^, and that electors and deputies a.lilce 
should be subj^t to every form of ufiBicial pressure a.xx d 
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corrupt inducement. All proposals to widen the 
franchise were met with an unqualified negative, and 
it was stated that three circulars upon pauperism 
addressed by the Minister of the Interior to the prefects 
constituted the total sum of energy expended by the 
government upon social amelioration during a period 
of eighteen years.^ No government can long subsist 
upon a policy of negatives. Louis Philippe came to 
the throne in difficult times. The men of the barricades 
were consumed with the “ maladie de 1815,” and it 
was part of their ideal that the Revolution should 
triumph abroad as well as at home. To meet the 
special emergencies of the time a great minister, 
Casimir Pdrier, devised what was called the policy of 
resistance. He made it the principal object of his 
government to erjash revolution at home and to re¬ 
assure the foreign powers as to the pacific intentions of 
France. It was a strong, prudent, and necessary 
course, but it was not a sufficient policy for a dynasty 
which wished to establish itself in the esteem of a pro¬ 
gressive and high-mettled nation. The country de¬ 
manded more of its government than that it should 
be able to master the conspiracies of the factory and the 
riots of the street. It was deeply dissatisfied with a 
foreign policy which, until the rift over the Spanish 
marriages, bore the appearance of truckling to England 
and was afterwards plainly enlisted in the system of 
reactionary alliances. The one mihtary achievement 
of the d5masty, the conquest of Algeria, brought no 
compensation for the tranquil acquiescence in the loss 
of the Rtune frontier, and for the abandonment of the 
Italians, the Poles, and the Protestant democrats of 
Switzerland. Dissatisfaction spread apace. While 
the general public was shocked by the steady increase 
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of parliamentary placemen, by the revelation of some 
flagrant cases of political corruption, and by a terrible: 
nmrder in the highest class of society, the politicians; 
were irritated by the long ascendancy of Guizot. In i 
1847 the agitation for political reform spread from the: 
Chambers to the country. Reform banquets were- 
organized, speeches were made, and though the move¬ 
ment was professedly constitutional, it was carried 
out in an atmosphere charged with republican senti¬ 
ment. The hero of this oratorical campaign was; 
Lamartine,the lyric poet of France, and the author of 
that sentimental history of the Girondins which had 
recently been acclaimed by men and women of republi¬ 
can sentiments throughout France.® 

The foimdation of the Second Republic was not con¬ 
templated by the organisers of the reform banquets. 
They wished to break down the dictatorship of '' Lord; 
Guizot,” to enlarge the franchise, to cure the body; 
politic of corruption, and to open the door to social; 
reforms. They desired a foreign policy neither 
Ghibelline at Rome and Milan, nor sacerdotal at Berne,; 
nor Austrian in Piedmont, nor Russian in Cracow, but 
framed upon the very antithesis of this reactionary 
spirit, and adjusted to the old republican tradition 
of France. Some of the agitators who spoke at these 
banquets, notably Ledru-RoUm, were known to 
cherish republican traditions ; others, like Louis Blanc^ 
were avowed Socialists ; others, like Lamartine, had 
put out at one time or other in their career large pro-i 
grammes, induding universal suffrage, free education; 
the extinction of an hereditary artistocracy, th^ 
separation of Church and State—^programmes wMclj 
were unlikely to be realized under the constitutional 
monarchy. But if any of th^ men had been asked a1 
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the beginning of February 1848 whether they expected 
to see a republic within the year, they would certainly 
have replied in the negative ; and most of the reformers 
would have added that they would not have it if they 
could, and that France was neither fit nor willing to 
receive it. Odilon Barrot depicted the dominant 
frame of mind when he spoke of his ideal as "a 
monarchy supported by republican institutions.” * 

A battle in the streets, arising indirectly out of the 
prohibition of a reform banquet, brought about the 
resignation of Louis Philippe. He was unmade, as he 
was made, by the barricades. It was a popular revolt, 
a revolt of artisans and students, neither led nor sup¬ 
ported by the bourgeois, but despite this, conquering 
Paris with astonishing ease, and owing its victory 
rather to the lukewarmness of the defence than to the 
weight and fury of the attack. The three days of 
February have been described by many eye-witnesses, 
by De Tocqueville, by Flaubert in his “ ^Iducation 
sentimentale,” and best of all by Maxime du Camp, who 
went out with Flaubert to watch the fighting in the 
streets. To him as to many other contemporcCries the 
whole affair was a disgusting surprise. They knew that 
the government was not very glorious; but they con¬ 
ceived that it was well enough, and that given a change 
of ministry and a dose of parliamentary reform, it would 
be made acceptable to the general sense of the country. 
On February 23, there were some disturbances in 
Paris, some processions of students and workmen, an 
attempted barricade in the Rue St Honor6, and in the 
night a bonfire of the chairs in the Champs Elysdes. 
Such scenes had not been uncommon in Paris, and the 
government of Louis Philippe had triumphed over 
many a more formidable demonstration; but there 
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was one ominous sign. The National Guard was on the 
side of Parhamentary Reform. When the m-pfel was 
beaten on the afternoon of the 23rd, only six hundred 
of the eight thousand men of the second legion came to 
the Mairie, and on the following day the news was 
more disquieting still, for the guard turned out in the 
morning with cries of Vive la Riforme. Upon this 
Louis Philippe took the step which he should have 
taken before, he dismissed Guizot and sent for Mole. 
When the news spread through the capital there was a 
general sense of relief. Houses were iUuminated. 
People went mad with joy. Groups of men rushed 
through the streets carrying paper lanterns and cry¬ 
ing, Vive la RSforme ! A has Guizot! The crisis seemed 
to be surmounted. The great obstruction to the im¬ 
patient flood of reform had been removed. Suddenly, 
towards ten in the evening, the sharp crackle of 
musketry rang out into the air. A detachment 
of the 14th regiment of the hne, posted before the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the Rue des Capucines, 
had fired a voUey into the crowd. A Corsican 
sergeant, by name Giacomoni, fired the first shot. 
“ l^at followed,” writes De la Normandie, an eye¬ 
witness, “ is indescribable. In an instant the road 
emptied. Some twenty dead and. thirty wounded lay 
on the ground. The first movement of stupor over¬ 
past, the crowd returned, howling, exasperated, in a 
paroxysm of fury. It took up the corpses, escorted 
them through, the streets by torchhght, crying, 
‘ Vengeance I Treason ! To arms ! ’ ” ® The grisly 
procession did its work. Gun-shops were rifled; pave¬ 
ments taken up ; the church bells sounded, and before 
daybreak sixte«i hundred barricades were up in 
Paris. 
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Had Louis Philippe been a strong man, he would 
have levelled every paving stone of the barricades before 
making a concession to rebellion. But he was old, 
stricken by the recent death of the Princess Adelaide, 
his sister and principal support, and honourably averse 
from shedding the blood of his subj ects. He appointed 
Marshal Bugeaud to command the troops, and then 
obstructed the only plan of action which would have 
led to certain success. Almost to the end he believed 
that an excited mob could be pacified by soft words 
and promises of reform and dissolution. Then, as the 
storm of the insuri'ection beat up against the Tuile- 
ries, he signed a deed of resignation in favour of his 
grandson, and appointed the Duchess of Orleans 
Regent of the kingdom. “ Eh bien ! Puisqu’on le 
veut, j’abdique.” It was not heroism; but at least 
it was fatigue and common-sense. 

The Republic was announced a few hours later. 
Immediately upon the conquest of the Tuileries a band 
of advanced Republicans .swooped down on the H6tel 
de Ville and proceeded to appoint a Mayor for Paris and 
a Committee of Public Safety for France. On the 
same day and almost at the same hour two distinct 
governments were constructed in different buildings in 
Paris. The Hotel de Ville government was Socialist, 
devised in the office of La Rdforme ; the Palais 
Bourbon government individualist, and drawn up by 
the more conservative politicians who wrote for the 
Nationale. Had the issue then and there been decided 
by force, the extremists would probably have prevailed; 
but Lamartine, whose eloquence and renown had given 
him the leadership in the Palais Bourbon on that 
critical afternoon, was determined to avoid a struggle. 
With a capacity for action rare, if not unique, among 
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poets, he marched to the Hotel de Ville, disarmed the 
authority of the Socialist commune by accepting three 
of its members, Blanc, Marrast, and Albert, as secre¬ 
taries to the provisional government, and took the 
decisive step of proclaiming the Republic. 

As the royal family drove off along the quays, the 
Duchess, leading her little boy by the hand, walked to 
the Palais Bourbon and appealed to the chivalry of the 
Legislature of France. But the Revolution was master 
of the city, and though the Chamber would probably 
have voted the Regency had it been a free agent, an 
armed mob bursting in at the doors and windows 
compelled it to name the members of a provisional 
government. 

Such was the birth of the Second Republic. It was 
launched on the world by the pressure of the Paris mob, 
and without any knowledge on the part of its principal 
promoters whether it would be acceptable to the 
general body of the nation. So surprising and 
thorough was the success of the Revolution that the 
Repubhc was greeted with lyrical enthusiasm as 
heralding the dawn of a new age, not only for France 
but for humanity in general. In a few days Louis 
Philippe was so thoroughly expunged from memory 
that he might, as De TocqueviUe remarks, have be¬ 
longed to the Merovingian d}masty. Every ingenious 
wit about town was busy constructing his Utopia—one 
in newspapers, another in placards, a third in posters, a 
fourth in open-air harangues. A proposed to destroy 
the inequality of fortunes, B the inequality of intelli¬ 
gence, C the most ancient inequality of aU, the in¬ 
equality of men and women. Speci&cs against poverty 
and remedies against work, the evil which has tor¬ 
mented humanity since its beginning, were proposed." ® 
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The Provisional Government, of which Dupont de 
I’Eure was the nominal head, but Lamartine the soul 
and spirit, was faced with a crisis of extraordinary 
peril and perplexity. In a city seething with the 
ferment of successful revolution, it was debarred by its 
own antecedents and credentials from the employment 
of armed force. Three of its members, with what 
measure of support behind them no man could calculate, 
were hotly impelling their colleagues down the paths 
of Socialism. Another body of opinion, enthusiastically 
held and more strictly belonging to the republican 
tradition of the country, urged the instant undertaking 
of a crusade to relieve the suffering peoples of Europe 
from the tyrants who oppressed them. Again and 
again the government was besieged by organized mobs 
and compelled to make promises which it was no part 
of wisdom to perform. Yet, despite many diflSculties 
and not a few mistakes, these men who, without any 
preparatory experience, suddenly found themselves 
called to conduct the government of a great country, 
exhibited a truer apprehension of the highest states¬ 
manship than aU the experienced parliamentarians of 
the Guizot regime. They did away with slavery in the 
French colonies, abolished the death penalty for 
political offences, made an end of imprisonment for 
debt, legalized trades unions, and decreed that the 
future Chamber should be elected on a system of uni¬ 
versal suffrage. To the finer parts of the republican 
tradition they were true ; the dangerous or deplorable 
elements they were emphatic to reject. They 
adumbrated a scheme of free primary education ; they 
declined to be drawn into a war of propaganda or to 
admit that the guillotine is the lawful arbiter of 
political difference. While thus attempting to clear 
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the name of the Republic from the legacy of suspioioxx 
which it had inherited from the past, they were anxious 
not to be drawn into the madcap raid upon Lhe 
principles of property. Lamartine rejected the red 
of Socialism as the emblem of the new Republic. 

The tricolour/' he said finely, has made the roxixxdi 
of the world, the red flag has only made the round of 
the Champ de Mars ! '* At the same time concessions 
were made under pressure to Louis Blanc and ixis 
following. The State guaranteed work to all citiz^ens, 
and proceeded to establish national workshops to ca.rry 
out this tremendous undertaking.’^ 

A people which, ever since the sixteenth century, lxa.s 
possessed State workhouses, cannot complain of tlie 
French for accepting the principle of the droit ct'U' 
travail. It is, however, a principle which, unless it be 
accompanied by a number of most essential safeguards, 
is liable to obvious abuse. The experiment of tire 
ateliers naiionaux, as it was tried in Paris, could, not 
but lead to disaster. The work provided was easy, 
unproductive, and overpaid, accompanied by no re¬ 
strictions on liberty, and presenting every form of 
seduction most calculated to destroy the industry and 
independence of the working classes. In a few w^eeks 
more than a hundred thousand artisans were engaged 
in doing work which nobody wanted for salaries whicb. 
the State could ill afford to pay, and to the serious dis¬ 
location of private industrial enterprise. To secnre 
discipline the men were organized on a military plan in 
battalions and companies, and the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment seems to have cherished the idea that if it oanxe 
to a conflict with the Red Socialists, the national work¬ 
shops would be on the side of property. How great 
was this delusion was soon made apparent. 
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On returning to his estate in Normandy, De 
Tocqueville asked his steward what was thought of the 
Revolution. The man, who was himself half a peasant, 
replied that when the peasantry learnt that Louis 
Philippe had been given his discharge they said that it 
was well and that he deserved it; but afterwards, 
learning of the disorders in Paris, of the new taxes, of 
the possibility of a general war, seeing that commerce 
was at a standstill, that money was hiding itself, and 
especially when they heard that the principle of 
property was attacked, they experienced a revulsion of 
feeling. In this report of De Tocqueville’s steward 
we have the chief explanation of the downfall of the 
Second Republic. The country was not prepared for 
the Republic and was thoroughly alarmed at the 
prospect of Socialism. No nation fortunate enough to 
possess a large landed proprietary will readily accept a 
government which spreads a feeling of insecurity about 
land. Accordingly, when the Constituent Assembly 
met in Paris on May 4, and it was the first Assembly in 
Europe to be elected upon a system of direct universal 
suffrage, it was found to be a body of a thoroughly 
conservative complexion. De Tocqueville remarks 
that no French legislature had ever contained so many 
nobles, clergy, or large proprietors. Some four hundred 
out of a total of eight hundred and forty members were 
monarchists, and no fact was of greater significance 
than that Louis Blanc and Ledru-Rollin, who were 
regarded as the chieftains of the Socialist and Radical 
doctrine, were returned at the bottom of the Parisian 
list. 

The Assembly, having no other option, was prepared 
to accept the Republic, but it was very clearly deter¬ 
mined that it would have nothing to do with Socialism. 
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The struggle which ensued was one of the most terrible 
of which a civilized capital has ever been witness. 
Ever since the February Revolution, the workmen of 
Paris had been excited by the golden prospect of a com¬ 
plete reversal of social conditions ; the poor were going 
to be rich, the rich were going to be poor ; the scullery 
maid would go in her mistress’s silks, and the page boy 
would live upon the wings of the chicken. There was 
to be no more unemployment, no more exploitation, no 
more misery. The rich should be taxed to support the 
poor, and the Republic of equals should march off to 
help the Poles, and destroy all the tyrannies in Europe. 
In every political meeting—and the men who were 
employed in the national workshops were able to 
devote half their time to political discussions—these 
ideas formed part of the common stock of oratory. On 
May 15, a great mob, excited by the news of the 
sufferings of Poland, invaded the Chamber, decreed its 
dissolution, and declared war against the kings of 
Europe. Fortunately, the National Guard arrived in 
time to rescue the deputies and to restore order. The 
impleasant experience revealed the necessity of taking 
strong measures. The leading conspirators were im¬ 
prisoned, and on June 21, the government took the 
strong but necessary step of dissolving the national 
workshops. Then an insurrection began which lasted 
for three da}^ and is known in history as the days of 
June. ^ The insurgents fought ■without a war-cry, 'with- 
OBt chiefs, ■without flags, but with an organization little 
short of marvellous, and with a fierceness and courage 
J^ch could not be surpassed. On the night of June 23 
hah Paris was in their hands, and before Cavaignac’s 
Mmy had reconque^ it, ten thousand men had been 
klifod ch: woonded in the struggle, and more French 
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officers had lost their lives than in any of the most 
glorious victories of the First Empire. 

On the day on which the Tuileries was captured a 
crowd collected round a statue of Spartacus in the 
Tuileries garden and crowned it with a red cap of 
liberty made out of the cloth which had been torn 
from the throne of Louis Philippe. The Spartacus who 
led the great servile war of June, if indeed there was 
any single leader of that desperate enterprise of 
organized poverty, is unknown to us. The Revolution 
was as anonymous as a convulsion of nature ; it sprang 
up, like the sudden spurt of a volcano, spread desolation, 
and was then extinguished. For this very reason it 
left a deeper mark upon the public mind than if it had 
been the work of an organized and palpable political 
organization. Were the elemental fires so incalculable, 
so fierce, so close beneath the crust of convention ? 
A panic spread through the country which was not 
the least among the psychological conditions which 
brought about the Second Empire. 

In the midst of these terrible anxieties a committee 
of the Assembly sat down to draft a constitution. Its 
most distinguished member, Alexis de ToequeviUe, 
informs us that the discussion was poor and per¬ 
functory, the main object being to construct some sort 
of government, the stronger the better, with as little 
delay as possible. A month of intermittent work, 
a report which many of the Committee had not read, 
and then a full dress debate in the Assembly, in the 
course of which the most important question of all was 
decided by an irrelevant flight of rhetoric, and the 
Second Republic was duly constituted. The first 
question which had to be determined was whether the 
Legislature should consist of one or of two Chambers. 
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The Directory had two Chambers, the monarchy had 
two Chambers, the American Republic had two 
Chambers. De TocqueviUe advanced the arguments 
for the bicameral system which are familiar to every 
student of constitutional questions ; but he was beaten 
in the Committee and in the Chamber. “ Two 
Chambers with a President,” exclaimed Gamier- 
Pagfe, " is the image of royalty. I want a single 
Chamber because I want a strong Chamber, a Chamber 
capable of resisting the executive power. By craft 
or force that power had always mastered us. The 
Committee of Public Safety devoured the Convention 
as Bonaparte devoured the Councils.” These argu¬ 
ments prevailed. That the monarchy had two 
Chambers was felt to be a very particular reason why 
the RepubHc, which must be different, should have 
one; and to this intelligible but irrational prejudice 
was added the suspicion that were two Chambers 
established, the executive would be able to establish a 
tyranny by pla3dng one off against the other. 

As to the Executive power itself it was gener all y 
agreed to vest it in a single person. There was to be a 
President of the French, as there was already a President 
of the American Republic. The troubled experience 
of France during recent months had not improved the 
reputation of plural executives. It was a plural 
executive which had sanctioned the right to labour, 
fonned the national workshops, and permitted a for- 
mdable insurrection to break out in Paris. It was a 
^gk executive, a military dictator, who had rescued 
France in the days of June. On all hands then the 
Pr^idential system was admitted, and no one can 
doubt ttot. in deciding to have a President, the Chamber 
was taking a pradmt step. The success of the experi- 
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ment would, however, entirely depend upon the nature 
of the safeguards provided against the conversion of 
the Presidency into a despotism. France was a 
country with monarchical traditions and a centralized 
administration. " In France,” writes De Tocqueville, 
“ there is only one thing which cannot be created, and 
that is a free government, only one thing which cannot 
be destroyed, and that is centralization.” A President 
of the French Republic, controUing the administration, 
directing the thousands of functionaries who spread 
the name and influence of the central power through 
every household in the country, could not fail to be 
a very powerful person and might easily be a very 
dangerous person. Especially would this be the case if 
the President was elected by the direct suffrages of the 
people upon a plan adopted from America. He would 
then exercise a power co-ordinate with that of the 
Legislature, and, as himself the direct representative 
of the people, might defy with impunity a body whose 
title to represent the sovereign will was necessarily less 
distinct than his own. Either then the presidential 
power should have been expressly limited, or an 
attempt should have been made to decentralize the 
administration, or the election of the President should 
have been entrusted to the Chamber. No one of these 
courses was pursued. The Constituent Assembly 
desired a strong executive and was averse to interfer¬ 
ence with that " modest action of the sous-fr^fet,” 
which, according to one orator, was the barrier against 
the recrudescence of feudalism, and according to 
another, had prevented Alsace and Lorraine from be¬ 
coming German. But the fatal step was taken when 
Lamartine threw in his lot with those who advocated 
that the Head of the State should be directly elected 
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by -universal suffrage. That vote gave the Presidency 
to Louis Bonaparte and prepared the -way for the 
Second Empire.® 

It is easy to scoff at the Second Republic, its origin, 
its illusions and errors, its swift and complete catas¬ 
trophe ; and those who follow through the newspapers 
and pamphlets of the time the story of the first few 
weeks, when a generous wave of emotion was passing 
over Paris and everything seemed possible which the 
imagination of humanitarian fancy could suggest, 
when the clergy were blessing trees of liberty, and 
Georges Sand from her sordid attic in the Rue de 
Conde was pourmg out her fevered dreams for uni¬ 
versal regeneration, and good-humoured jests were 
flying about concerning Louis File-vite, and pohtics 
were governed by the phrases of a lyric poet, -will not 
be the last to feel the full force of the ironic contrast. 
But the experiment of the Second Repubhc was not 
•without a permanent effect on the pohtical tradition 
of the country. It brought -with it universal suffrage; 
it introduced the presidential system, and it exhibited 
the fact that within the circle of repubhcans there 
were two distinct currents, one bourgeois, the other 
socialist; one desiring to defend the bureaucracy, the 
land laws, the capitalistic system, the other desiring to 
overthrow them. To thoughtful minds it suggested 
the conclusion long ago anticipated by Condorcet that 
a republic would never be firmly established unless it 
were supported by a system of free secular education. 
But the efiects of the Revolution of February were 
not limited to France itself; they extended -with the 
gravest developments to every animated polity of the 
Continent. 
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CHAPTER IX 


ITALY 


Hither, O stranger, that cry for her 
Holding your lives in your hands, 

Hither, for here is your light, 

Where Italy is, and her might ; 

Strength shall be given you to fight, 

Grace shall be given you to die for her, 

For the flower, for the lady of lands. 

Swinburne, The Halt before Rome ' 


E HERE is no more remarkable example in history of 
the contagious quality of ideas than the sudden 
ad of revolutionary excitement through Europe in 
k848. In the course of a few weeks the established 
prder seemed ever3rwhere to be crumbling to pieces. 
(The Revolution began in Palermo, crossed the Straits 
' of Messina, and passed in successive waves of con¬ 
vulsion through Central Italy to Paris, Vienna, 
Milan, and Berlin. It has often been remarked that 
the Latin races are of all the peoples of Europe most 
prone to revolution ; but this proposition did not hold 
good in 1848. The Czechs in Bohemia, the Magyars 
in Hungary, the Germans in Austria rose against the 
paralysing encumbrance of the Hapsburg autocracy. 
The Southern Slavs dreamed of an Ill3Trian kingdom ; 
the Germans of a united Germany ; the Bohemians of 
a union of all the Slavonic peoples of Europe. The 
authority of the Austrian Empire, the pivot of the 
European autocracy, had never been so rudely 
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diallenged, and if the Crown succeeded in recovering 
its shattered authority it was due to the duAl^ and 
unintelhgent loyalty of its Slavonic troops. 

In all these movements, which were complex'! as all 
movements must be which spread over s‘,everal 
countries, there was a republican element/ At 
different times during the course of two tumriltuous 
years republics were proclaimed in France! and 
Hungary, in Baden, Venice, and Rome. The cl^nces 
for republicanism in Europe were never so good \ the 
spirit of the Republic was never so widely diffused; 
the prestige of monarchy was never so low. Vo 
account for these circumstances there is no need w 
look much beyond the character, policy, and influence 
of Prince Mettemich. Born in the Rhine provinces 
and having experienced in early manhood the evils o' 
the French Revolution, Mettemich had made it the 
guiding principle of his life to uphold the forces oi 
order against the powers which make for political anc 
social upheaval. He had seen Austria vanquished 
humiliated, stripped of her fairest provinces by the 
great captain of revolutionary France, and the 
lesson sank deep into his soxol. When Bonaparte 
was beaten and the Austrian Empire recovered its 
position, it was Mettemich’s aim so to direct the 
governments of central Europe that all free political 
thinking should be forthwith impossible. He pro¬ 
vided Germany with a slow unworkable Federal 
Constitution exactly calculated to check the tide of 
national aspirations and to secure the ascendency 
of Austria. He resisted the grant of constitutions to 
the several States. At the first symptom of popular 
effarvescence he worked upon the German govern¬ 
ments to muzzle the Press and the universities. 
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And this repressive influence, which was exerted 
effectually enough in the German federation, was 
worked with a yet greater degree of minute particu¬ 
larity in the hereditary States of Austria. Here no 
book, paper, or pamphlet of a liberal tendency was 
admitted. Here there was neither parliament nor 
any minor organ for the expression of local grievances. 
The Government was a pure bureaucracy and was 
intended to exhibit to the world the model of a 
stationary and orderly State. Such a policy could 
not endure. The world was moving on and Austria 
stood still. It is impossible to draw a spiritual cordon 
round a great people. The Teutonic races felt, 
doubtless in a less degree than the French and Italians, 
but still in a notable measure, the liberal impulses of 
the world. They followed the liberation of South 
America; they marked the triumph of Greece and 
the success of Belgium; they were immediately 
affected by the fall of Charles X. of France. The 
cause of monarchy incarnate in such men as Louis 
Philippe and Frederick William IV. of Prussia and 
Ferdinand of Austria, so far from appearing sacred, 
was not even dignified. It was a not uncommon 
opinion that the monarchies of Europe were anomalous 
obstacles which it was the duty of a vigorous and 
enlightened civilization to clear away from its path. 

It is needless to say that there had never been an 
Italian republic. The republican tradition of the 
country, such as it was, was civic and separatist, not 
^ national or making for consolidation, but as the spirit 
of the French Revolution sped through the country 
with its disintegrating doctrine of the Rights of Man, 
these ancient maxims of collective and honourable 
egotism became unfashionable with that class which 
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of 1820 and 1831, was far fallen when't 
on to a higher plane by the moral genius of Mazzim. 
Among all patriotic and enlightened Italians it was 
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common ground that the Austrians must be driven be¬ 
yond the Alps. It was bad enough that they should 
occupy the two splendid provinces of Lombardy 
and Venetia, but even worse that behind every 
corrupt and backward government of Italy there was 
this overwhelming support of unintelligent and alien 
power. So long as the Whitecoat garrisons were 
quartered in the valley of the Po, no attempt to obtain 
reformation in the States of the Church or in the 
Kingdom of Naples could be carried out. Of this fact 
there had already been two flagrant and painful 
demonstrations. In 1820 the Austrians had crushed 
the constitutional movements in Naples and Pied¬ 
mont ; and eleven years later, when the Romagna 
burst out into insurrection against the intolerable 
government of the Papal legates, the same sinister 
interposition baffled the cause of enlightenment and 
reform. Judged indeed by her government of 
Lombardy and Venetia, Austria should not be described 
either as a barbarous or as a cruel power; but her 
mission was to be stationary, and her removal was 
therefore an essential preliminary to the vital and 
wholesome progress of the Italian people. 

So far the patriots were agreed. Beyond there was 
room for every variety of hypothetical construc¬ 
tion and political ideal. Some desired an Italian 
federation under the Pope; others an Italian 
monarchy ; others a federation of republics ; others 
a unitary State on republican lines. Of those who 
professed this last opinion no one was so eminent 
or influential as Mazzini. The son of a Genoese doctor, 
Mazzini was born in 1808 while Italy was still under 
the French dominion. As a member of an ancient 
city republic, he was suckled in the historic tradition 
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of civic freedom and in that peculiar distrust of the 
neighbouring monarchy of Piedmont which was the 
heirloom of centuries of bitter contest. He grew up 
in an atmosphere of patriotic resolves and shrouded 
counsels. The sight of the fugitives of the foiled 
insurrection of 1821 begging their bread in the streets 
of Genoa fired his austere and generous imagination. 
From that day to the end of his life he went clothed 
in black, wearing perpetual mourning for Italy. He 
became a Carbonaro, suffered imprisonment and 
exile, and lived a life of constant conspiracy and 
patriotic propaganda. In the eyes of Europe his 
name was a symbol of revolution : to his fellow- 
countrymen he stood out as the prophet of the Italian 
Republic. 

It is a fallacy, nowhere more completely exposed 
than in the case of Mazzini, to imagine that the great 
human influences in the sphere of pohtics must 
necessarily be exerted by statesmen. Few men 
constantly occupying themselves with politics have 
been so devoid of statesmanship as Mazzini. His 
estimate of the political forces of his time was almost 
always wrong; his particular plans almost always 
miscarried; his horoscope of the future w^as signally 
falsified in the event. The spirit of accommodation 
and ccmpromise, the recognition that life presents 
but a choice of evils, qualities essential to successful 
statesmanship, were alien to his proud and lofty 
temperament. At an early period of his life he con¬ 
vinced himsdf that the Repubhc, being the only 
fcsm of government in which the popular will was 
fmtMuHy expressed, was the only pure and perfect 
*;•_> , and then with a mystic belief in the destinies 
^ own knd, nourished not only by the study of 
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the classics but by a profound and exalted passion for 
Dante, he concluded that this perfect form must be 
designed for Italy. To those who held out for a 
monarchy he would reply, firstly that the old Italian 
tradition was republican, and secondly that there was 
no means of adjusting the rival claims of the Pied¬ 
montese and Neapolitan crowns. That the Pied¬ 
montese monarchy would ever be worthy to unite 
Italy was a supposition entertained at one fitful 
moment and then rejected and combated with blind 
and unflinching ardour. What indeed was Piedmont ? 
An autocratic priest-ridden State, without culture 
or light, which had absorbed the Repubhc of Genoa 
and persecuted the Carbonari. 

Having once fixed this impression of Piedmont in 
his mind, Mazzini never changed it. He would not 
appreciate the series of great and fruitful measures 
by which, under the guidance of Cavour, Piedmont 
became the most progressive State in Italy ; and when 
in 1870 the Sardinian King entered Rome and the 
scattered members were at last gathered together in a 
single body, the triumph of a union so accomplished 
was to Mazzini the tragic inversion of his sacred and 
most cherished hope. 

The real clue to Mazzini’s power lies not in any 
faculty of adjusting means to ends, but in the much 
rarer quality of sustained moral elevation. He was 
great, not because he could show people how to 
circumvent difficulties, but because he could persuade 
people to confront them. The ordinary rules of 
political arithmetic had httle meaning for a man who 
consistently weighed practical possibilities in the scale 
of his moral convictions. Some men win confidence 
by steady and substantial gifts of judgment, others 
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by the force of a coherent philosophy, others again 
by some charm or glitter of eloquence; but Mazzini 
belonged to no one of these classes. The source 
of his influence was the same as that which has 
furnished the saints and martyrs of the Church, the 
unfaltering conviction of a devoted and beautiful 
nature. Although his sphere of activity was political, 
the type of his genius was not political, but religious 
or prophetic. Hobbes thought that religion was part 
of law, Mazzini held that politics was part of religion. 
He did not therefore agree with Quinet, who traced 
the failure of the French Revolution to its refusal 
to cut itself adrift from the Catholic Church. Rather 
he viewed the Revolution as the last stage in the 
evolution of Christianity, a religion, as he conceived 
it, of sublimated egotism destined to give way before a 
higher type. The failure of the French Revolution, 
for he could not but acknowledge that the failure 
was disastrous, was due to the fact that it insisted upon 
rights, not upon duties; upon individuality, not upon 
association. The Repubhc of the French was a temple 
of all the egoisms. The new Republic would be 
established upon a nobler foundation and a more 
positive faith. In a letter which shows a strange 
inability to penetrate into the life of alien institutions, 
Mazzini invites the Pope to abandon Roman Catholic¬ 
ism and to inaugurate the religion of the future, a 
creed of which the citizens of the Republic would 
be the only priests, and the practice of the Republic 
the only ritual. It was part of Mazzini’s patriotic 
optimism to maintain that Rome would be the centre 
of that new stream of political illumination which 
would spread through Europe, and that Italy, under 
the guiding hand of Providence, being destined 
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to provide the first type of the ideal Republio|^oul(l^*^ 
reconquer her old position as the schoolmistre|^*«j4#^ 
European civilization. The new Republic would hdf 
teach Socialism which was material, but association 
which was spiritual. It would not cry up wages, 
but exalt character; it would not achieve economic 
equality, but establish moral unity. States may be 
prosperous and self-centred ; living upon a low plane 
of duty and disinterestedness they may show a fine 
surplus and a long array of peaceful and unruffled 
generations ; but such was not to be the ignoble 
destiny of the Italian Republic. That visionary polity 
was to be a fashioning tool for the moral improvement 
of the races of Europe. So far from wrapping itself 
in the selfish doctrine of non-intervention, it would 
throw the whole force of its vivid and spirited sym¬ 
pathy into all the great human causes of the world. 

It would help the Poles and Hungarians to be free. 
The electric shock of its moral conviction and military 
ardour would bring the monarchies of Continental 
Europe quivering to the ground. From Italy would 
spread the religion of the Republic, a doctrine founded 
on Theism and on a belief in the invisible but benign 
hand of Providence effecting its large and splendid 
purpose through the dark and perplexed tissues of 
human history. 

Such in outline was the creed of the new Republic, 
a creed deriving some of its elements from the Ghibelline 
vision of Dante, others from the radical Catholicism 
of Lamennais, and, as Mazzini preached it, so in 
essentials was its spirit absorbed by thousands of 
young Italians who, without the transforming power 
of that high idealism, would have been delivered up to 
a soulless rage against priestcraft and tyranny. 
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Mazzini did not work miracles. He neither mac 
the Republic nor came within measurable distan 
of making it. He could not liberate Italian politi 
from mean ambitions or violent appetites or fro 
its inveterate malady of jealous suspicion. H 
intervention in affairs w'as often fatally injured by 
disastrous intolerance, leading him to disbelie' 
that history or morals could be patient of any oth 
solution but his own. Rut if he suffered from t 
limitations of the fanatic, he had also the unici 
power which belongs to a life strung upon a sin| 
idea. He made Italy a moral unity, before t 
Piedmontese monarchy made it a political unit 
A young obscure exile, he launched a propagan 
which inflamed every Italian heart not alrea 
close scaled against the generous appeal of patriotis; 
The Association of Young Italy was founded in 
garret in Marseilles, and designed to replace the da 
symbols of the Carboiuu'i by a reasoned and instruct 
faith in the past and the future of Italy. Commend 
by Mazzini’s clo(|uent pen, the Giovanc Ilalia rapit 
conquered adherents, and the republican movcmei 
of the '48 with their youthful ecstasies of lyric ( 
thusiasm are in no small measure the products of 
missionary enterprise.' 

The Italian Revolution of 1848 is the result not 
a single stream but of many converging curren 
Monarcliists and republicans combined with liber 
of every type and shade of opinion in a simultancf 
protest against the Austrian rule with all its i 
wholesome corollaries. Unfortunately the cornni 
aversion from the Hapsburgs was not sullicien 
strong to efface the internal animosities and divish 
of Ittdy. Instead of beating the enemy first and tl 
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settling upon the political organization of the country 
the Italians confounded the two operations with 
fatal results. While the struggle was still undecided 
in the North, the Piedmontese government invited 
the provinces of Lombardy and Venetia to declare 
by means of a pl&hiscite whether or no they would 
consent to be fused in the Piedmontese monarchy. 
At a time when the attention of all Italy should have 
been concentrated on the war, it was diverted to the 
consideration of a grave political issue. The spine 
of Italian resistance to Austria was the royal army of 
Piedmont, and the monarchists not unreasonably 
claimed the two Austrian provinces as the legitimate 
prize of a royal victory. To the republicans on the 
other hand such an attempt to prejudge the destinies 
of Italy was, of all omeixs, the most sinister. They were 
in no mood to saci'ifice person and purse only that 
Piedmont might be enabled to devour another leaf of 
the Milanese artichoke. They were full of distrust of 
Charles Albert. His record was dubious, dark, and 
vacillating ; his hands were embrued with the blood 
of patriots; he was not clean of the taint of priest¬ 
craft ; a paroxysm of dark superstition might throw 
him back into the ranks of the clerical coalition and 
leave his republican allies exposed to the furies of 
Austria. Such suspicions and forebodings were not 
uncommon and received some encouragement from 
the radical papers in Milan. At the crisis of 
her fate, when unanimity was of all things most 
precious, the national movement was marred by bitter 
suspicion and active recrimination. 

The idea of a united Italy, whether organized upon a 
monarchical or a republican plan, was not yet within 
the compass of practical politics. It was hardly 
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likely that the Catholic world would tolerate the 
disappearance of the Papal State, or that the Cabinets 
of Europe would calmly acquiesce in the formation 
of a united Italian pohty. Charles Albert himself 
never dreamed of anything more ambitious than a 
territory extending from the Alps to the Adiiatic, 
and a Piedmontese monarchy thus extended in the 
north might co-exist with a variety of minor States 
in the centre and south of the Peninsula. 

In August 1848 the Piedmontese army was severely 
defeated at Custozza, and the King compelled to sign 
an armistice at Salasco. The Austrians were again 
masters of Milan, and, with reaction triumphing in 
Naples and France, the prospects of the Italian Revolu¬ 
tion were indeed slender. But in the midst of a 
prospect, generally black and stormy, there were two 
points of bright light. The city of Venice, under the 
inspiring direction of Daniele Manin, a Jewish lawyer, 
had already thrown off the Austrian yoke, and had 
signified its readiness to accept the dominion of 
Piedmont when the armistice of Salasco suddenly 
interrupted its purpose. Finding itself abandoned 
by the Piedmontese, the Venetian government had a 
fair and honourable excuse for making terms with the 
Austrians. But while they were resigned to fight 
under the colours of Sardinia, the Venetians were yet 
more eager to show that fifty years of servitude had 
not extinguished the memory of ancient liberty, and 
the heges of St Mark determined to prolong a life of 
gallant and desperate independence as a republic. 
For a year the city of lagoons bade defiance to a great 
and well-appointed armj% which found to its cost 
that one of the most languid and luxurious com¬ 
munities in Europe could be steeled to endure priva- 
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tions in the cause of freedom. Eight thousand white¬ 
coats perished in a siege which redeemed the name of 
the Republic of St Mark and enlisted the admiration 
of liberal Europe.^ 

And a not dissimilar scene was enacted in another 
quarter of Italy. The city of Rome had been a prey 
to violent political excitement ever since the accession 
of Pio Nono in 1846 had aroused expectations of 
radical reform. Clubs were formed; crowds were 
addressed by itinerant orators and schooled under the 
shadow of St Peter’s in the ways and words of revolu¬ 
tion. The outbreak of the war with Austria increased 
the confusion in a city which had long been divorced 
from the steady practice of politics. The Pope, who 
in quiet times would have been well disposed to liberal 
courses, was not inclined to burn his fingers in a 
struggle with the greatest Catholic power in Europe. 
To the patriots who clamoured wildly for war, he 
replied with an allocution which committed the 
Papal State to an inglorious policy of peace. From 
that moment a revolutionary situation arose. The 
Roman democrats could find nothing good in a policy 
of moderate constitutional reform accompanied by a 
betrayal of the larger interests of Italy; and, in the 
fury of party passions, Rossi, the minister who repre¬ 
sented the unpopular policies of peace and moderation, 
was foully murdered on the steps of the Chamber. A 
few weeks afterwards (November 24) the Pope fled from 
the Quirinal and sought refuge from the tumults of 
Rome in the Neapolitan fortress of Gaeta. It was only 
then, after it had been abandoned by the Pope and 
was thrown upon its own resources, that the city of 
Rome showed that its politics were not all compounded 
of sordid and violent elements. With the failure of 
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the campaign in the north a wave of republican 
patriotism spread downwards through Italy. There 
was a revolution in Genoa, a second in Leghorn, a 
third in Florence where the progress of patriotic 
democracy was so triumphant as to oblige the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany to flee from his dominions. In these 
circumstances it is not wonderful that the City of 
Rome should have formally repudiated the sovereignty 
of the Pope. It was heartily sick of the mixture 
of incompetence, cruelty, and superstition which 
had so long been offered it in lieu of a government. 
It saw, or rather the guiding spirits of the movement 
saw, that there was a radical incompatibility between 
Italian patriotism and Papal rule. But it was one 
thing to escape from Papal bondage and another to 
construct a substantial polity in its place. A 
Parliament elected by universal suffrage met on Feb¬ 
ruary 5, 1849. Mamiani argued that the future of 
the Roman State should be determined by a Con¬ 
stituent Assembly summoned to decide upon the fate 
of all Italy; but this view, since it involved delay, was 
overborne by the impatient clamour of the democrats, 
and amidst a scene of wild excitement it was decided 
that a Roman Republic should be forthwith pro¬ 
claimed. 

A few weeks went by, and then began the most 
memorable struggle in the annals of modem Italy. 
The republican movement in Tuscany, never widely 
popular, had been crushed, before it had time to 
establish itself, by the combined opposition of the 
priests and the peasantry. Piedmont had stamped 
out the revolution in Genoa, and was herself utterly 
beaten on the field of Novara; and there remained 
only Venice and Rome to stem the rising tide of re- 
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action. At this juncture the Roman Republic was 
assisted by the two most remarkable Italians of that 
time, Garibaldi and Mazzini. They were both con¬ 
vinced Republicans, both ardent patriots, but in all 
other respects as different from one another as two 
men can be. Mazzini had been brought up in the 
glories of Italian literature, and was himself one of the 
finest masters of a pure and elastic Italian prose. 
Garibaldi was a child not of books but of nature. 
His youth had been spent upon the waters of the 
Levant, his early manhood had passed amid the 
exciting struggles of South America, where he had 
served the cause of liberty both on sea and land. He 
had now returned to his beloved Italy, the hero of a 
thousand adventures and an accomplished master of 
irregular warfare. Of politics as a science of govern¬ 
ment he knew nothing, for his mind was constituted 
in a few simple propositions based upon a corre¬ 
sponding number of profound and passionate instincts. 
He hated priests, he worshipped liberty; he was deter¬ 
mined, if he could, to make Italy a free republic. With 
liis following of brawny redshirts, their heads covered 
with conical-shaped hats decked wih black waving 
plumes, their long unkempt hair flowing over their 
shoulders, their shaggy beards and bare necks, he 
seemed to have brought the wild air of the Pampas 
into the marble capital of the ancient world. 

The enemy was France. To conciliate the Cathohc 
vote, Louis Bonaparte, the new President of the French 
Republic, determined that the Pope must be restored 
to Rome by French arms. A force under General 
Oudinot was dispatched to Civita Vecchia, and the 
Roman Republic was faced with the alternative of a 
politic surrender or a forlorn resistance. Mazzini had 
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no hesitation. “ It was essential,” he wrote after 
wards, “ to redeem Rome; to place her once agaii 
at the summit, so that the Italians might again lear: 
to regard her as the temple of their common country.' 
The battalions of the National Guard defiled in fron 
of the Palace of the Assembly with shouts of “ Guerra 
Guerra! ” drowning the timid scruples of their leader 
in a great insurgent wave of warlike excitemeni 
The French were told that the Roman Republic woul' 
fight, and learned on April 30 that it could fight wit 
success. Then an interval ensued during which th 
French general obtained substantial-reinforcement: 
while the Roman triumvirs were amused by an es 
hibition of insincere diplomacy. The attack wa 
renewed on June 4, and for twenty-six days “ th 
degenerate remnant of the Roman people,” as i 
was styled by the Times newspaper, held out agains 
the schooled battalions of France. It was no mer 
artillery duel. “ I saw Garibaldi,” wrote Ernie 
Dandolo, describing the last battle of the siege, “ sprin 
forw^ard with his drawn sword shouting a popula 
hymn.” But at last weight of numbers and weigh 
of guns prevailed over the careless enthusiasm of th 
Roman volunteers. On June 30, S. Pietro i 
Montorio was in the hands of the French, and Gar: 
baldi announced to the Roman Assembly that in 
few hours the French guns could reduce the city t 
ashes. There was then no choice but to peld. 

The chronicle of republican failure ends with 
brilliant and romantic epilogue. Garibaldi was d< 
cided never to surrender his sword to a foreigner upo 
Italian soil. Ridii^ into the Piazza of St Peter’s, h 
invited all who wished to foUow him. “ I offer,” h 
said, “ neither pay nor quarters nor provisions. 
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offer hunger, thirst, forced marches, battle, and 
death.” Four thousand men elected to follow him 
on the desperate chance that they might rally Central 
Italy to their cause and relieve the blockade of 
Venice. The army of the retreat struck across the 
Apennines with French and Austrians, Neapolitans, 
Spaniards, and Tuscans thrown into the scale against 
it. Its numbers rapidly dwindled, and as town after 
town declared its opposition or neutrality the chances 
of making an effective stroke for Venice or Italy 
melted away. Upon the immediate political situa¬ 
tion the forced marches and hairbreadth escapes of 
Garibtddi had no perceptible effect. The last sur¬ 
vivors were hunted down like wild beasts, and 
the restored government of the Papacy was no 
whit the weaker or less intolerant for this splendid 
demonstration of republican courage. Yet in the 
long series of conflicts which marked the regeneration 
of Italy there is no incident which has made a deeper 
impression upon the Italian heart than the retreat 
of Garibaldi’s four thousand men, with its romantic 
incidents, its thrilling vicissitudes, and its tragic close.® 
The republican experiments of these two years were 
not without their permanent effects. Though the 
papal government was restored in Rome, the Pope 
had been exhibited as the enemy of Italy and as the 
friend of foreign powers, and the moral foundations of 
the Temporal Power were proportionally impaired. 
To obtain Rome as the capital of a free Italy became 
henceforth a leading principle of the Republican creed. 
At the same time it had become clear to all who were 
possessed of sound political judgment that the libera¬ 
tion of Italy could not be effected on the Mazzinian 
plan. Spirited as the Republican parties had proved 
14 
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themselves to be, they could never be a match for the 
leagued powers of theocracy. Mazzini had despised 
foreign alliances, and contended that guerilla warfare 
among the mountains would, if conducted with per¬ 
sistence, be suflicient to secure the freedom of his 
country. That idea was now exploded. Manin, 
who possessed a real instinct for statcsmansliip, 
learned from his experience as Dictator of Venice, 
that Italy could not be helped out of bond:igc without 
the army of Piedmont and the support of France. 
Accordingly, in the succeeding decade the Republican 
party loses the. allegiance of the best Italian minds. 
The National Society organized by T^a Farina succcecls 
to the place once occupied Iry Mazzini’s " Young 
Italy”; and as the constitutional governmtmt of 
Piedmont embarks on a course of active imj)rovement, 
the intractable democracy c)f the. olden’ generation 
gives place to a spirit of patriotic opporlunism, 
willing to take as the war-cry of the future, '' Italy 
and Victor Jsmnrauuel.” 





CHAPTER X 


THE GERMAN REVOLUTION 

O Namen, Namen festlicli wie Siegesgesang ! 

Tell I Hermann I Klopstock I Brutus I Tinioleon ! 

O ihr, wem freie Seele Gott gab, 

Flammend ins cherne Herz gegraben 

—Stolberg, ‘‘ Die Freiheit,’’ 1775 

Quand les homines s’attroupent, les oreilles s'allongent.— 
Voltaire 

I F we look back to Germany as it stood on the brink 
of this Revolution, we see a country which, despite 
flourishing schools and universities, was paralysed 
by the most irrational constitution in Europe. In 
Russia, in France, in Spain, in Piedmont, in the 
Kingdom of Naples, there was a national government 
which could levy money, raise armies, and make 
treaties. In Germany the sovereign power was 
divided among thirty-six States, some great, others 
small, but all tenacious of their respective rights, and 
solicitous to preserve them unimpaired. , Nowhere 
in Europe was there so sharp a contrast between the 
strength of the national consciousness and the weak¬ 
ness of the political organ designed to give it effect. 
The Federal Diet was a mere shadow, a* congress of 
diplomatists acting under the instructions of the 
several States without sovereign power or moral 
influence. Nobody read its debates. The smallest 
government was bold enough to defy its conclusions. 
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unless they were supported by the two predominant 
powers in the Confederation, Austria and Prussia. 
There was no capital as in France. There were no great 
cities like Paris or Lyons, teeming with an intelligent 
and independent artisan population. Such as they 
were, the German towns were for the most part in¬ 
habited by small shopkeepers and imorganized 
craftsmen; and a labouring population in any sense 
independent of the custom of prince, lord, or burgess 
had as yet no existence. The tillers of the soil stiU 
lived imder the shadow of the castle, and, save in 
those parts of Germany which had come under the 
direct influence of the French, were either feudal 
tenants of the medieval t37pe or leaseholders. There 
was a great deal of quiet happiness in the life of those 
times; but there was a feehng abroad that other 
countries were becoming great and rich, while Germany 
remained weak and poor. German emigrants from 
America would write home of the free community 
beyond the seas where life was easy and wuges high ; 
and many a society was founded in the United States 
for the purpose of spreading revolutionary principles 
through the Fatherland. Tracts advocating the 
expulsion of kings, princes, and dukes, the abolition 
of the nobility, the banishment of the Jews, the 
assassination of government officials, were carried 
over the Atlantic Ocean and found readers in the 
poor quarters of the larger towns. 

But this influence from America was only one among 
many elements in the revolutionary education of the 
German proletariate. The annihilation of the Polish 
nationality has probably done more to endanger the 
monarchies of Europe than any one political act 
accomplished since the monarchies of Europe were 
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first founded. To trace its effects in all their various 
ramifications would lead us a long way. It is suffi¬ 
cient here to notice that the destruction of Poland, like 
the destruction of Jerusalem, produced a Polish dis¬ 
persion, and that as the Jews of the dispersion have 
discharged a peculiar office in the economy of the 
world as usurers and financiers, so too have the Poles 
of the dispersion, as agents and vectors of revolution. 
In all the republican movements of the Continent the 
Poles have played a leading part. They are to be 
found in the Saxon riots of '48 ; in the Berlin barri¬ 
cades ; in the struggle for the Republic in Baden ; in 
the Italian and Hungarian wars of liberation ; in the 
Chartist movement, and in the French Commune. 
Homeless and fearless, schooled in war and made reck¬ 
less by calamity, they have been the nerve of revolu¬ 
tion wherever they have been scattered by the winds 
of misfortune. Their influence was in the ascendant 
in the generation which succeeded the violent sup¬ 
pression of the national rising in 1830, and perhaps 
reached its climax seventeen years later, when Austria 
suppressed the Republic of Cracow. Then every 
Chancellery in Europe was familiar with their woes; 
and the exiles of Poland, being scattered far and wide 
over the Continent, formed a cosmopolitan network 
of conspiracy, and were the means of bringing into 
a loose communion the disaffected portions of the 
European proletariate. In the Leipzig of Robert 
Blum, as in the Paris of Louis Blanc, the restoration 
of the Pohsh nationality to be obtained through the 
defeat and downfall of the Russian, Prussian, and 
Austrian monarchies was a cardinal point in the 
Republican creed.^ 

The story of the Republican education of Germany 
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would not be complete if to the instigations of Ameri¬ 
can emigrants and Polish exiles we did not add the ex¬ 
amples of Switzerland and France. The Swiss enjoyed 
a Repubhcan Constitution long before they became a 
democracy. Their Constitution was very complicated 
and their society very aristocratic when the flame of 
the first French Revolution spread up into their 
mountain valleys and gabled towns. By the light of 
that furious conflagration all the inner discords of 
Swiss life were suddenly revealed—^the industrious 
democracies in the Protestant towns, the feudal 
society of the Catholic cantons—and a contest began 
between the old and new order which lasted far 
into the nineteenth century. The democratic school, 
taking its lessons from France and receiving the 
support of French bayonets, established a Helvetian 
Republic with a central executive, a common parlia¬ 
ment, a uniform Swiss citizenship, and aU the guaran¬ 
tees for Hberty and equality which formed part of the 
revolutionary creed. Their action was premature ; 
their cause was stained by violence and pillage, and by 
the odium which attaches to any party which cannot 
achieve its objects without foreign help. They 
offended the religious feelings of the Catholic cantons ; 
they outraged the deep-set loyalties of the forest and 
the mountain, and in their zeal for national unity 
miscalculated the force of Swiss separatism. Bona¬ 
parte, who understood the life of secluded mountain 
valleys better than the Jacobin orators of Berne, 
framed a scheme which united the social equality 
of the new school with the cantonal independence of 
the old. But though his Act of Mediation was 
partially undone in the reaction, though the Federal 
Pact of 1815 weakened the guarantees of individual 
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liberty and diluted the power of the central executive, 
the old variance of rehgious creed and political con¬ 
viction still remained the fundamental factor in Swiss 
life. On the one hand there was the party of State 
rights, on the other the party of the Union, the first 
aristocratic and Catholic, the second representing the 
Protestant democracy of the larger towns and the 
tradition of the Helvetian Republic. The quarrel 
broke out violently in 1830, and continued in an 
ascending scale of vehemence until November 1847, 
when the league of the seven Catholic cantons, the 
Sonierhund as it was called, was crushed in a brief 
and brilliant campaign. The lesson of this agitation, 
providing as it did a kind of working model of the way 
in which the democratic and unitary principle may 
be made to prevail in a federal State, was not lost upon 
Germany, and the example and literature of radical 
Switzerland was one of the principal factors in shaping 
the political convictions of the workmen in the south¬ 
western comer of the Germanic Federation. 

But after all the first, last, and most dominant 
influence was France. However great may have been 
the revulsion from the Napoleonic despotism—and 
the anti-GaUican spirit ran high in the War of Libera¬ 
tion—Paris stm remamed the tribune of European 
democracy, and to those Germans who were restless 
under the yoke, a source of political illumination. In 
the darkest dayrs of the Mettemich ascendancy voices 
from the French Chamber, the oratory of a Foy or a 
Manuel, kept alive the flame of German liberalism, 
and the French Revolution of 1830 was repeated on a 
smaller, but less vigorous, scale in Bmnswick and 
Hesse-Cassel, in Saxony and in Hanover. These move¬ 
ments were not indeed republican. The idea of founding 
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a unitary German Republic was too bold a conception 
for the political leaders in the thirties. But as the 
. Repubhcan propaganda advanced under Louis 
Philippe in Paris, it began to spread across the Rhine. 
Turn for an example to Arnold Riige's Deutsche- 
Franzosische Jahrbiicher," published in 1834. 

Every attempt,'' we read, '' to make science service¬ 
able to the world, every union of science and state¬ 
craft implies immediate union with France. To be 
against France is to be against statecraft, to be against 
statecraft is to be against freedom. France stands 
for the political principle, for the pure principle of 
human freedom in Europe, and France is alive." 
German workmen in Paris caught the infection and 
joined the Mariaime, a revolutionary club with the 
Republic as its goal; and the teaching of the French 
Socialists was already widely diffused among the 
artisan class in Germany, when the news of the fall of 
Louis Philippe produced a spontaneous rising through 
the country.^ 

Karl Marx, the father of modern Socialism, has left 
an account of the German revolution of 1848, which is 
remarkable as coming from the pen of a prominent 
Socialist and revolutionary of the period. He first 
exhibits those features in the social state of Germany 
which he conceives to have been adverse to the 
effective spread of revolutionary principles, the 
strength of the feudal aristocracy, the absence of 
political concentration, the numbers of petty trades¬ 
men and artisans, the imperfect development of the 
factory, and the effect of the economic structure of the 
country in encouraging deferential habits among the 
poor. He then lacerates the National Parliament 
at Frankfort for the pitiable imbecility with which it 
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squandered all the treasure house of revolutionary 
hopes. Instead of using the first moments of enthu¬ 
siasm to claim the exclusive sovereignty of the nation, 
to form an army, to defy the State governments, and 
if necessary to draw Germany into a patriotic war 
against Russia and Denmark, the Frankfort Parhament 
did none of these things. There was never a body so 
deficient in the wholesome spirit of iconoclasm. It 
would neither disperse the old Confederate Diet, nor 
assert its supremacy over the State governments, nor 
take any means to secure that its decisions should be 
carried into effect. It placed an Austrian Archduke 
at the head of a provisional executive, and offered the 
imperial crown of Germany to the King of Prussia. 
Reckless alike of time and enthusiasm it spun 
out elaborate discussions on fundamental rights, 
accepted a humiliating truce with Denmark, and sank 
by swift degrees into universal contempt. This, 
however, is only palt of the story. The real destiny 
of Germany was not decided by the debates in the 
Pauluskirche in Frankfort, but in the streets of Berlin 
and Vienna. If the Revolution triumphed in the 
Prussian and Austrian capitals it would win aU along 
the line, whatever might be the hesitations of middle- 
class doctrinaires. There was a time in the early 
spring when the hopes of revolution were unusually 
bright. The March days in Berlin had persuaded the 
King of Prussia to summon a Constituent Assembly, 
to promise a Constitution, and to wear the black, red, 
and gold of the German Revolution. ‘ ‘ Preussen geht in 
Deutschland auf ”—“ Prussia is merged in Germany ” 
—this promise, given in a royal proclamation, would 
undoubtedly be exactly coeval with the spell of royal 
timidity, and whether this spell would be indefinitely 
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prolonged depended upon the fortunes of the 
monarchy. In the opinion of Karl Marx the faf 
the German Revolution was decided in Vienna. 
month of October the Emperor of Austria, 
Slavonic troops and backed by the Slavonic men'^*j 
of the Diet, crushed the Revolution in his capital, 
famous band of students was broken, that bo(l 5 '' 
yormg Germans, four thousand strong, who for it- 
months dictated a policy to an Empire. Vi*”' 
was allowed to stand a siege and to fall unaided, • ** 
the cause of the Revolution from the Carpathiaf* 
the Rhine were not involved in its defence. An< * 
the reaction triumphing through Austria, FrecU*** 
William IV. of Prussia recovered from his co*'^ 
sions and timidity, and expelled his Prussian Pi» *' 
ment at the point of the bayonet. Autocracy, ti¬ 
the brute forces of the Slavonic world, had blit*** 
the promise of Teutonic liberty. 

The real truth is that republican principles I 
little hold on the general mass of the German pc*»’ 
Professors and students dreaming of Harmodius i 
Aristogeiton, or deriving their political philost »3 
from the French Revolution, scattered knotH 
artisans, nowhere very numerous save in Baden 4 
the Bavarian Palatinate, did not constitute the i l l 
body of the German nation. Political traditions 
not outgrown in a night, and the political trad i t 
of Germany, being rooted not only in the Holy Rc » i i 
Empire but also in the numerous hereditary dynnst 
which had flourished under its shadow, was 11, 
against the abstract teachings of democracy. XI; 
was indeed a painful lack of unity and distinctnfs,| 
the political ideals of the reformers. Some wishet* 
include German Austria in the new State, others? 
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exclude it; some dreamed of a revival of the old 
Empire in a modern vesture of constitutional rights 
and liberties, others of a central directory ; some 
thought of the Germany of the future as a Federation 
upon the American model, others as a strong and 
united republic; but the great central body of the 
nation, holding that no project could succeed without 
the support of the princely governments, did not 
advance beyond the conception of a federation of 
constitutional monarchies. It is interesting to notice 
that Bismarck, who first rose to prominence in 1848 
as a leader of the high Tory party in Prussia, comes to 
the conclusion that had the Prussian King then taken 
full advantages of his opportunities he might have 
formed a stricter and stronger union of Germany t figti 
was possible in 1870. Frightened by the Revolution, 
the rulers of Bavaria and the smaller German States 
would have made concessions which Prussia was in no 
position to demand from her allies in the Franco- 
Prussian War. Thus, while Marx thinks that the 
situation in ’48, if properly handled, would have led to 
a democratic republic, Bismarck, with a saner estimate 
of moral forces, detects in it the squandered hope of a 
powerful Empire. 

The story of the Republican party during the German 
Revolution is that of a hopeless minority driven into 
desperate courses and eventually shattered by the 
overwhelming force of the monarchical feeling in the 
nation. The men who led the party in the first 
instance, Friedrich Hecker and Von Struve, were 
idready prominent in the public life of Baden, the first 
as a deputy, the second as a journalist. They were 
the Apostles of the radical South-west, the hope and 
pride of the young men. In appearance, tempera- 
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ment and intellectual preparation it would be hard 
to imagine a greater contrast. Hecker was a type 
of the careless poetical student who took his politics 
from Schiller and plunged into the Revolution for 
the love of stir and movement and generous ideas. 
Struve was a doctrinaire of the library. The one 
was tall, healthy, massive, his voice a full rich baritone, 
very beautiful,'" writes an admiring lady, '' with 
a Christlike head and long fair hair and a face of rapt 
enthusiasm." The other was small and bloodless 
(“ lives only on vegetables," said his friends) with a 
cheek of parchment and dim, abstracted eyes. The 
charm and high courage of the one was supplemented 
by the considered revolutionary doctrine of the 
other.^ The original programme sketched at a 
meeting of the Radical party at Offenburg on 
September 12, 1847, did not specifically demand 
a republic, though it aimed at undermining the power 
of the monarchies by requiring that the standing 
armies of the German States should be replaced by 
a militia of the whole people sworn to respect the 
Constitution; but, in revolution, seed ripens fast, 
and in the frenzy caused by the news from Paris 
the seed of German radicalism ripened into the full 
grain. Fifty-one influential men met at Heidelberg 
on 5th March to consider what measures were to be 
taken towards the attainment of national unity, 
Hecker and Struve urged the immediate proclamation 
of a German Republic, and were met by the reply 
that the goal of liberal effort should be, not a republic 
but an empire. Feeling mounted fast and high ; on 
March 13 the Revolution was master of Vienna ; on 
March 21 it was master of Berlin ; and when ten days 
later a preliminary parliament met at Frankfort to 
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concert measures for a national representation of 
Germany, the republicans believed that their goal 
was near. 

It was an early spring; the first delicious 
shimmer of green was on the trees, and to the senti¬ 
mental soul it seemed as if the palace of liberty were 
to rise like an exhalation from a Garden of Eden. 
Groups of artisans pressed against the shop-windows, 
staring at the pictures of the French provisional 
government—the famous poet, the simple workman, 

“ a heavenly dream and yet all true.” When the 
Baden men showed in the streets, the air rang with 
plaudits, for it was known that they went far and that 
the South had a commanding majority in the Vor- 
Parliament. At the theatre the piece was naturally 
Schiller's “ Don Carlos,” and as Posa came on to plead 
for the liberty of the Netherlands the house rocked 
with applause. Men and women were transported 
with enthusiasm. A new era had begun. A German 
Parliament had met. " I wished,” writes Malvida 
von Meysenburg, “ that the enemy were at the door 
and that we could all go out singing Luther’s Chorale 
to fight for freedom or to die.” Careless of Northern 
opinion, and disregarding the purpose for which 
the Vor-Parliament was summoned, Struve rose to 
urge the immediate proclamation of an indivisible 
German Republic. But at the very threshold of 
parliamentary debate, and in the first glow of the 
Revolution, he and his followers suffered an overthrow 
the significance of which they refused to acknowledge. 
Defeated in the parliament, the Republican leaders 
turned to the people. The South was covered with 
a network of Radical societies ; and in April Hecker, 
with a hare-brained temerity which fatally discredited 
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his cause, raised the standard of revolt in Baden. 
His hasty levies fared as ill as an auxiliary force 
sped from Paris by Hervegh, one of the least com¬ 
petent among German poets. A rising in Poland 
was equally unfortunate, and in the revulsion caused 
by these events three-fourths of Germany voted 
monarchists of some shade or other into the parliament 
which was to shape the new Constitution. 

Thus the cause was already more than half-lost 
when the great debate opened in the Pauluskirche 
in Frankfort. The two hundred Republican deputies 
were hopelessly outmatched in numbers, and, with a 
political instinct which from their own standpoint 
was not unsound, attempted to sustain the passions 
of the coimtry by a foreign war. All over Germany 
good patriots believed that Schlesvdg and Holstein 
were inseparable, and that, Holstein belonging by 
general consent to the German Federation, the Danes 
had no right to incorporate Schleswig. A war had 
broken out; the Germans in the Duchies had been 
supported by a Prussian army, and then foreign 
powers intervened and Prussia was compelled to make 
a truce at Malmo. The parliament at Frankfort was 
violently convulsed by news which was generally read 
as a national humiliation. It first voted that it would 
not, and then that it would, confirm the action of the 
Prussian monarchy. Never did feeling run so high ; 
never were the debates more violent, for it was the 
Republican calculation, that, were the German nation 
to say ‘‘ We will have war '' while the Prussian mon¬ 
archy said "‘We will have peace,” a fatal blow would 
be dealt to the cause of monarchy all over Germany. 
When the second vote was taken on September i6, 
and the w^ar party was defeated in a narrow division. 
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rioting began in the streets of Frankfort. The 
deputies of the majority were branded as traitors to 
German liberty and German honour; barricades 
sprang up, and two members of the Assembly who had 
voted against the war were foully murdered on the 
outskirts of the town. Again the Revolution had 
miscalculated its strength: regular troops poured 
into Frankfort and had little difficulty in restoring 
order, and the only result of the incident was to 
associate the cause of the Republic with anarchy in 
the minds of the great mass of German citizens. 

There was still one convulsive spasm, and it was 
not devoid of pathos or heroism, before the cause of 
Republican unity was finally effaced. After long and 
wearisome debate the Frankfort Parliament patched to¬ 
gether a Federal Constitution and offered the Impericil 
Crown of a reconstructed Germany to the King of 
Prussia. Had Frederick William IV. been a man of 
imagination or resolve he would have accepted a gift 
which, whether or not it involved him in a war with 
Austria, would have implied the foundation of a great 
national State framed on hberal lines in Central 
Europe. But he first declined the Crown and then 
repudiated the Constitution. The South-west, still 
true to the cause of liberty, fled to arms ; the regular 
troops of Baden joined the insurgents, and the fire 
spread right down the Rhine to Cologne and Diisseldorf 
and across the Thuringian Forest to Leipzig. Some 
of the noblest and most generous spirits in Germany 
were to be found in this last and most desperate ven¬ 
ture to maintain the cause of liberal unity against the 
sinister opposition of the German crowns. It was, all 
in vain. Democratic idealism fell, not for the first 
or last time, before the trained battalions of Prussia ; 
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and the doom of the German Republic was dete 
mined at Rastadt, the httle frontier town which, : 
1798, had witnessed the first preliminary stages in tl 
demolition of the fabric of the medieval Empire. C 
19th May 1849, FreUigrath, the bard of the Revolutio 
wrote his last poem in the final number (defiant 
printed in red ink) of Karl Marx’s Neue Rheinisc. 
Zeitung :— 

Wenn die letzte Elrone wie Glas zerbricht 
In des Kampfes Wetten nnd Flammen ; 

Wenn das Volk sein letztes Schnldig spricht, 

Dann stelin wir wieder zusammen 

Mt dem Wort, mit dem Schwert an der Donau, am Rheu 

Eine allzeit treue GeseUin 

Wird dem Throne zerschmettenden Volke sein 

Die Geachtete, die Rebellin. 


But the Repubhcan party in Germany has nev 
recovered the blow which it received in Baden in 184 
and the unity of Germany was destined to be achiev( 
by men to whom the tradition of Revolutionary Fran 
represented ever5rthing that was hateful and dangero 
to society. 

The republican ideal most prevalent in the sout 
west of Germany, while always deriving much of i 
inspiration from the poetry of Schiller, was special 
circumscribed, both by the example of the Swi 
cantons and by the humble econonaic conditions whi' 
prevailed in that quarter of Germany. “ T 
Southerner,” says a modem writer, ” wished for 
republic, conceiving it, however, as a soft Arcad 
a small state of peasants and burghers, neither ve 
rich nor very poor, and devoid of the great contrasts 
historical and political life. He wanted to aboli 
princes and the Civil List, and the nobility and t 
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standing army, and, if possible, would have dis¬ 
pensed with taxes : on the other hand, he had no 
ambition to play an active part in history, and cared 
nothing for foreign politics, a great industrial develop¬ 
ment, or a world commerce. If it had been possible 
for Germany to fall into a number of such tiny 
republics, it would have vani s hed from the ranks of 
the great nations more completely than before.” ^ 

Numerically inferior to these southern idealists was 
a group of men fashioned of harder metal, who, desiring 
a united and republican Germany, scanned the whole 
political horizon and preached the duty of a general 
war. The writers in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
had no sympathy with little Republicans or Federalists, 
and with those who believed in Slavonic union. Their 
programme was a popular war against Russia and 
Denmark prefaced by the liberation of Poland. In 
autocratic Russia they saw the great obstacle to a 
European revolution; in Denmark the ally of three 
counter-revolutionary powers, and moreover " a brutal, 
dirty, piratical, old Northern nationality, rough to 
women, permanently drunk, its Berseker rage alter¬ 
nating with tearful sentimentality! ” Nobody has 
ever accused Karl Marx of “ tearful sentimentality.” 
And a policy of union through blood and iron was 
neither the invention nor the monopoly of a Prussian 
monarchist. 

One day, late in February 1848, a certain German 
student at the University of Bonn was sitting in his 
attic at work upon a tragedy. The youth proposed 
to himself one of those quiet and dignified academic 
careers which are the reward of successful industry at 
a German University. Suddenly a friend burst in 
upon him with the intelligence that Louis Philippe 
15 
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was overthrown and the Republic proclaimed in 
France. Carl Schurz threw down his pen, rushed into 
the street, and never touched the manuscript again. 
To him and to his fellow-students it seemed as if the 
hour had struck for founding a powerful national 
government upon a broad, democratic basis. School 
memories of ancient republics mingled in his brain 
with a sentimental affection for the medieval Empire, 
and an enthusiasm for the ideas of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. He was for the convocation of a national 
parliament, for freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of public meeting, responsibility of 
ministers, communal self-government, the right of the 
people to carry arms, the formation of a civic guard. 
He shared all the enthusiasms and all the illusions 
of his time, and, being as fearless as he was generous 
and enthusiastic, was ready to stake his life for his 
political convictions. When therefore the Frankfort 
Parhament did at last issue a Constitution, and when 
the monarchy of Prussia refused to accept it, Carl 
Schurz, himself a Prussian subject, took up arms to 
defend the work of the Revolution. He fought in the 
campaign of Baden, and then, when all was over, 
contrived to escape into Switzerland. Not long 
afterwards a brilliant act of devotion made this obscure 
student one of the heroes of the beaten cause. His 
professor and friend Gottfried Kinkel, a man of 
singular fascination and no little reputation as a poet, 
had been among the Baden insurgents. At the 
capitulation of Rastadt, the last town which stood out 
for liberty, Kinkel was taken, condemned to im¬ 
prisonment for life, and thrown into a common gaol 
His wife appealed to the young student, and though 
it was to the peril of his life that he set foot in Germaf * 
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Carl Schurz did not fail her. He never rested till 
Kinkel was freed, and, among exciting records of 
adventure, the liberation of Kinkel as told in Schurz’s 
" Memoirs ” deserves to rank with the famous episode 
of the Chateau d’lf in Monte Cristo. In the eyes of 
the Prussian Government the youth was now doubly 
damned. His own country in its present mood was 
closed to him, and yet so long as hope was possible he 
continued to cherish it. London was full of the broken 
men of the ’48. There was Kossuth, whose splendid 
oratory had taken England by storm, and Mazzini, 
the soul of the moral movement for Italian unity. 
Every straw of hope was clutched at by these exiles 
in their anxious and attentive survey of continental 
politics ; but then came the news of the coup d’etat. 
France, the mother of the Revolution, had turned apos¬ 
tate. The last Republican rally had been shot down 
in the Boulevards of Paris by the nephew of Napoleon. 
Schurz made up his mind that the cause of liberty 
was lost in Europe and that its broken fortunes could 
never be mended. Wandering out into Hyde Park on 
X foggy December morning, when the intelligence of 
the coup d’itat was freshly received in London, he 
sank upon a bench and resolved to emigrate to America. 
He had sat musing for about half-an-hour when he 
noticed at the other end of the seat a little man with 
nis gaze fixed on the ground. The man lifted his 
lead and turned a pair of weary eyes upon his neigh- 
30ur. It was Louis Blanc. “ Ah, c’est vous, mon 
eune ami! C'est fini, n’est ce pas, c’est fini.” And 
;he French Socialist clasped the German’s hand. 
Thenceforward the biography of Schurz, like the story 
)f Hecker and of many another republican of that 
;ime, belongs to the history of the United States.® 










CHAPTER XI 


THE THIRD REPUBLIC 


She, killed with noisome air, 

Even she I and still so fair, 

Who said, ** Let there be freedom,’' and there was 
Freedom ; and as a lance 
The fiery eyes of France 

Touched the world's sleep, and as a sleep made pass 
Forth of men's heavier ears and eyes, 

Smitten with fire and thunder from new skies. 

Swinburne —*^To Victor Hugo” 

A coup sfir je ne crois pas 6ti*e suspect quand je parle de mon 
horreur pour les chim^res, pour tout ce qui resscmble aux utopies, 
aux syst^mes par lesquelles on s’imagine qu’il cst possible de 
refaire violemment la soci6t6.— Gambbtta 

N o government founded on a crime can ever be 
really stable. However showy its exploits, 
however substantial its services, the indelible stain 
remains and the invisible Furies pursue. The Second 
Empire conferred some services on France, but it 
was founded upon proscriptions and a coup d'J^tai. 
At first the Emperor was popular enough. His name 
worked miracles with the peasantry; his court, if not 
pure, was at least showy and brilliant. By fusillades 
and cannonades, by summary trials and wholesale 
deportations he had scared away the Red Spectre of 
Socialism, and informed men of property that forth¬ 
with they might sleep quietly in their beds. The 
Roman Catholics exulted in this bland husband of a 
devout Spaniard, who restored the Pope to the Vatican, 
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encouraged the clerical control of education, and 
championed the rights of the Latin Church in Palestine. 
To such as thirsted for mihtary glory the Crimean War 
was a sufficient apology for the new rdgime. The 
soldiers of the Empire had stormed the Malakoff, the 
pride of Russia was abated, and the treaty of peace 
was negotiated in Paris. 

But this communion of applause was not of long 
duration. The Emperor, who, in his youth, had 
belonged, if not formally, at least in sympathy, to the 
society of Carbonari, was drawn into the war of Italian 
liberation. A French army marched into Italy to 
assist Piedmont against Austria, and by i86i all Italy 
save Venice and Rome was united in a single polity 
under the Sardinian crown. From that moment the 
French Empire lost the confidence of the Roman 
Catholics. It had helped the Piedmontese, who 
persecuted the faithful, and had promoted an impious 
revolution against Austria, Naples, the Papal State, 
the established bulwarks of the Roman Church. The 
withdrawal of clerical support would not in itself have 
been sufficient to undermine the Empire. Great as 
was the power of the Catholic Church in France, the 
tradition of the Revolution was stronger still. 
Napoleon III. alienated the Catholics and failed to 
conciliate the Liberals. He supported the Temporal 
Power of the Pope against the Italian Revolution, 
experienced diplomatic rebuffs in Denmark and Poland, 
and went out of his way to court the endless humilia¬ 
tions of the Mexican campaign. It was part of the 
liberal tradition in France to preach the doctrine of 
natural frontiers, and to maintain that it should be the 
prime concern of any government, solicitous for the 
good name of the country, to extract from the Powers 
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of Europe, either by peaceful acts or by the power of 
the sword, a radical revision of the treaties of 1815. 
Louis Bonaparte shared these aspirations. As the 
price of his assistance in the affairs of Italy he wrung 
Savoy and Nice from Piedmont and then addressed 
his diplomacy to securing an extension of frontier 
towards the Rhine. In this project, however, he met 
with a grave reverse. War broke out in 1866 between 
Austria and Prussia ; and the Emperor, believing, as 
most people then did believe, that the struggle would 
be long and costly, was confident that he would be in 
a position to impose his mediation upon two exhausted 
combatants and to arrange a settlement of Europe 
of which France would be the principal beneficiary. 
But these calculations were disconcerted by the speed 
and completeness of the Prussian victory. In six 
weeks the war was over and victor and vanquished 
had come to terms. Prussia had gained all Germany 
to the Main, France had gained nothing at all, not a 
yard of Belgium, of Luxemburg, of the Palatinate, not 
a single German hamlet or a single German cottage. 
She had not been quick enough to intervene in the 
war; she had not been invited to intervene in the 
peace. The balance of power in Europe had been 
changed adversely to her interests and she had not 
stirred a finger to prevent it. She woke up as it were 
from a fool’s paradise to find that Prussia was the first 
military power in Eui-ope, and at this unwelcome 
revelation a quick cun-ent of rage, apprehension, and 
wounded vanity ran through the whole body politic. 

There is something to be said for a frank autocracy, 
for a despotism which is what it seems to be and does 
not pretend to be any better than it really is. The 
Second Empire was not frank. It was founded upon 
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a sham and it lived upon an artifice. It created a 
parliament, but so circumscribed its functions, that it 
would neither propose a bill nor question ministers, 
nor debate large aspects of public policy nor appro¬ 
priate supplies. It retained universal suffrage, but by 
a close and vigilant system of electoral pressure ensured 
the return of none but official candidates. From 1852 
to i860 political life was entirely extinguished in 
France. The press was muzzled, an insolent hierarchy 
of officials served by an army of inquisitive police 
dominated the country. Innocent men were deported 
at the whisper of an informer. 

Eight years passed and then the Emperor resolved 
to relax the rigour of his system. Having lost the 
favour of the Catholics, he was desirous of conciliating 
the parliamentary Liberals. The Press restrictions 
were abated, the Moniteur was permitted to publish 
full reports of the debates in the Chamber, and the 
popular Assembly was empowered to draw up an 
address in response to the speech from the throne, a 
"concession which enabled it to review the whole sur¬ 
face of public policy. These concessions did not go 
very far, but they were sufficient to revive public 
activity. The parliamentary opposition which had 
risen from nothing to five in 1857 leapt up to thirty- 
five in 1863, and reached one hundred in 1869, and as 
the faults of the Government were many and grave, 
so was the parliamentary opposition searching in 
its criticism and fierce in its attack. 

In this opposition there were two parties, one 
believing in the possibility of a Liberal Empire, and 
the other resolved to overthrow the t3n:ant and 
establish a Republic. The leader of the first party 
was a man who is still alive and is widely known as the 
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author of an apology, still unconcluded, in fourteen 
brilliant and seductive volumes. Emde Ollivier began 
his parliamentary career as a strong republican, as one 
of the famous five who during seven years of darkness 
and silence offered an unflinching resistance to the 
Empire. But then in 1864, when some few draughts 
of air had already been let into the engine-room of des¬ 
potism, he was drawn into personal relations with the 
Emperor and became convinced of the possibility of 
founding a permanent and wholesome alliance between 
the Empire and the democracy of France. Such an 
union had already been foreshadowed in the constitu¬ 
tional concessions of the Hundred days, in the talk of 
the great Emperor at St Helena, and in the idies 
Napoleoniennes, composed by his nephew fifteen 
years before the coup d’etat. Ollivier at least 
honestly believed that a Liberal Empire, an Empire 
with a ministry responsible to a free legislature, would 
appease the pohtical hunger of France ; and such an 
Empire he claims substantially to have procured.^ 
Between 1867 and 1870 concession after concession 
was wrung from the enfeebled grasp of a dying sove¬ 
reign. The Chamber acquired the right of itii tiatirig 
legislation, of cross-questioning ministers, of amending 
the budget clause by clause. OUivier himself became 
the President of the Council. It was not in the strict 
sense of the term a parliamentary government, for 
the Emperor reserved the right to compose his 
ministries independently of the majority in the 
popular House, and he could always alter the con¬ 
stitution by the votes of the Senate, a body named by 
himself ; but the liberal Imperialists of the Chamber 
were satisfied with the compromise, and believed that 
in this series of organic changes, which were ratified by 
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a pUUscite, they had found the political formula for 
which France had been vainly searching ever since 
Louis XVI. summoned the States General to Versailles. 

Less numerous in the Chamber, but far more formid¬ 
able in the country, were the republicans. The coup 
d’&tat Mowing upon the days of June had been more 
damaging to them than to either of the royalist parties. 
Their leaders had been shot down or proscribed, their 
organization was shattered, their programme was 
involved in that vague but deadly form of discredit 
which attaches to imputed schemes of crime, anarchy, 
and communism. But in Paris, Lyons, and in the 
other great industrial centres of France the idea of the 
Republic had taken a firm root, and as there were 
Orleanist families and legitimist families scattered 
up and down in country houses, so in the huge and 
hideous cities of toil there were families attached to 
the revolutionary tradition, and numbering martyrs 
and exiles for the republican faith. No liberal 
Empire, however plausible its professions, could con¬ 
tent this great republican connexion. They argued 
that the Empire was a crime, that the concessions were 
illusory, that the experiment of the Republic had never 
been honestly tried, and there could be no peace or 
happiness for France until the usurper was deposed. 
The corruption, the extravagance, the inefiiciency of 
the Government were held up to the derision and con¬ 
tempt of the Boulevards by the wittiest and least 
responsible of French publicists, Henri de Rochefort. 
The story of the coup d’etat was dug out, recounted 
in grave, elaborate, and remorseless details by the 
serious historian, and flung at the face of the Govern¬ 
ment on every occasion and by every device which 
malignant and watchful hostility could discover. 
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Translated into the popular imagination of Paris, 
the actions and adventures of the Empire became in 
process of time a tissue of wanton and profligate 
cruelty, and it is characteristic of the changed atmo¬ 
sphere of Paris that a young southern advocate, Leon 
Gambetta, rose to instant fame by a splendid but 
irrelevant denunciation of the “ crime of December,” 
which sixteen years before had made Napoleon master 
of France.* 

It will be remembered that the republican move¬ 
ment of 1848 came to an untimely end because of its 
connexion with socialism, because the river of revolu¬ 
tion broke into two diverging streams, each adverse 
to monarchy, but one of them red while the other was 
tricolour. These two currents continued to flow on, 
hoxvever much they might be masked or obstructed by 
the Empire. The red republican, who was generally’ 
though not invariably, a working man, nourished f 
hatred and envy of the middle class analogous it 
intensity to the hatred which the middle class hac 
entertained for the nobles of the ancien regime. He 
had been taught that the Revolution of 1789, which had 
humbled the nobility, must be succeeded by a new 
revolution of which the middle class were to be the 
victims. He believed that capital was evil and that 
the scene of waste and misery into which he was bom 
could be converted into a smihng prospect by a whole¬ 
sale revolution in the relation, of employer and 
employed. The annual meetings of the Internationale, 
an association of workers founded in 1864 and drawn 
from all the leading countries in Europe, helped to 
spread a familiarity, if not with the writings, at kast 
with the principal conclusions of Karl Marx and 
Ferdinand Lassalle. By an inexorable economic 
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process, given existing competitive conditions, the rich 
were getting richer and the poor poorer. All values 
were created by labour, and yet, however great the 
value of the product, labour was always ground down 
to the bare necessaries of subsistence. No palliatives 
would avail against a condition of affairs which was 
not confined to any one nation, but essential to the 
economic constitution of European society itself. 
Cosmopolitan labour must attack cosmopolitan capital 
without truce or remission until such time as the land 
and the instruments of production should be finally 
and completely transferred from the individual to the 
State.® 

Such was the programme of the Red Republic. The 
doctrinaires of the older republican type did not 
trouble their heads with these large and questionable 
economic prospects ; they looked to the political 
machine. They believed that an untrammelled use of 
universal suffrage would, by a direct and logical 
process, lead to a republic, and that it was of the 
essence of a republic that offices should be elective, and 
that the State should provide free, secular, and gratui¬ 
tous education to all its members. Of this school of 
thought L^on Gambetta, son of a grocer at Cahors, 
was in the declining days of Empire the best, because 
he was the most widely influential, representative. 
Gambetta’s political philosophy was strung upon a 
few simple convictions held with great distinctness and 
tenacity and recommended to his fellow countrymen 
with ail the authority which a fine voice, a rich and 
flexible vocabulary, and an energetic character axe able 
to confer. The cardinal point in his code was a 
passionate bdief in the beatific virtues of universal 
suffrage. Monarchies might profess to countenance 
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universal suffrage, but it would be found on examina¬ 
tion that no monarchy could look universal suffrage 
face to face. The Empire, for instance, had violated 
universal suffrage in five ways, by establishing 
heredity as a dogma, by establishing the immutability 
of the Constitution, by creating two Chambers, by 
making the chief of the Executive irresponsible, and 
by depriving the nation of Constituent Power. But 
once allow the fountain of the popular wiU to play 
freely over the Constitution, and taxes will fall, armies 
will dwindle, education will be compulsory, secular, 
and gratuitous, and as no official, however exalted, 
will be unaccountable to the people, so will no depart¬ 
ment of public policy be withdrawn from their control. 
“ Universal suffiage cannot abdicate. The popular 
will of to-day cannot bind the will of to-morrow.” 

In Gambetta's election programme of 1869 all 
officials are to be elected, the standing army is to be 
suppressed, the Chmch is to be separated from the 
State, and the Government is to provide prima ry 
secular education for aU at its own charges. Social 


changes would doubtless follow, but there was the less 
reason for tabulating economic prescriptions since in 
a true political democracy the maladies of society 
would cme themselves. 

The Empire feU not before the radical propaganda 
of the students’ quarter and the law-courtSj but before 
the Prussian guns. When the news of the capitulation 
of Sedan was received in Paris on September 4, 1870, 
the Assembly was invaded and dissolved by an armed 
mob, and the deputies of the Left, headed by Jules 
Favre and Gambetta, proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, 
pronounced the abolition of the Empire, proclaimed 
the Republic, and established a provisional government 
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of national defence. There may well be two opinions 
both as to the policy and as to the morality of promot¬ 
ing an internal revolution in a country reeling under 
defeat and exposed to the calamity of foreign invasion. 
Favre and Gambetta, representing a section of Paris, 
took upon themselves to overthrow the Government 
of France. Their action was no more constitutional 
than was the attack upon the Tuileries on August lo, 
1792. They had received no mandate from the 
country ; they had no means of gauging the sentiment 
of the army or its chiefs, and however much they may 
have been convinced that the Empire was fatally 
injured in popular esteem, they had certainly no reason 
to suppose that France was prepared for a republic. 
It is not, however, difficult to account for the sudden 
and impetuous city revolution which reversed the 
plebiscite of the whole country solemnly recorded 
four months before. There was a precedent, not older 
than seventy-eight years, and regarded as one of the 
most splendid memories of French energy and French 
valour. It would fall within the recollection of a very 
old man how, when France had been invaded by 
Austria and Prussia, when the enemy had advanced 
far across the frontier, had captured important strong¬ 
holds and was within five marches of the capital, the 
democracy of Paris had stormed the Tuileries, deposed 
the King, and so communicated its victorious impulse 
through every fibre of the national being, that the 
enemy was driven across the frontier and the Republic 
founded in a blaze of victory. What had been done by 
the grandsires might be done again by the grandsons. 
On September 6 the Provisional Government declared 
in a circular to Europe that France would not yield 
either an inch of her territory or a stone of her for- 
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tresses. But Moltke was not a Brunswick nor Bazaine 
a Dumouriez. Within six months of this proud act of 
defiance Alsace and Lorraine were ceded to Germany. 

Four and a half years elapsed before the Republic, 
hastily proclaimed at the Hotel de Ville by the strong 
and impetuous son of an Italian grocer, was formally 
accepted by the legislature of France. It was then 
carried as the lame but ineluctable conclusion of a 
disappointing history without a ray of enthusiasm, 
and by the narrowest of all possible majorities. The 
Constitution of the Third Republic was the work of 
the left centre and bears the hall-mark of its manu¬ 
facture. The minds out of which it was slowly and 
nervously extracted were as untouched by the geo¬ 
metrical rigour of the earlier republican theory as they 
were alien to its large and humane illusions. They 
did not believe that they were giving the law to Europe 
or that they were framing a perfect Constitution, or 
that their craftsmanship conformed to any classical 
and pre-ordained model of pure democracy. They 
spoke without rapture, without allusions to Solon or 
Lycurgus, as business men engaged in one of the com¬ 
plicated and difficult operations of practical life. Tiieir 
main concern was to preclude a repetition of those 
errors and misfortunes which had been found to flow 
from a too literal interpretation of the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty, and so they decreed that the 
Chamber of Deputies should be checked by a Senate 
and that the President should be the creature not of 
the pUbiscite but of a congress of the two Houses 
sitting together. 

The series of events which led up to this meticulous 
and durable equipose is a curious page in the history 
of political conversions. " Passion,” in the fine and 
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Agnant phrase of John Bunyan, “ will have all things 
j-w,” and the Republic was proclaimed in a fit of 
Lssionate impatience by a handful of men to whom 
trance owed no sort of necessary intellectual allegiance. 
Whether “ the revolution of disgust ” would be rati- 
3d by the maturer judgment of the country was a 
aestion to which, while the armies of Germany were 
Tvancing on the capital, an answer could neither be 
?ught nor found. The burden of the Provisional 
•overnmcnt was already as heavy as any which human 
aoulders can bear, and it was no time to institute 
;aose ancient and difficult logomachies which cling 
loout the origins of a constitution. Paris was invested 
y the enemy, and from September 16,1870, to January 
8, 1871, the, conduct of the defence devolved upon 
he men who had taken on themselves to proclaim 
he downfall of the Empire. Tt is no part of our theme 
o describe how Gambetta escaped in a balloon, how 
te founded a delegation of the Provisional Govem- 
inent at Tours, and how ruling over part of France, 
vith powers which were practically dictatorial, he 
:rcated new armies, prolonged the national resistance, 
trid shed a parting ray of glory upon a desperate and 
beaten cause. Whether the republican cause gained 
yr lost by his endeavours is a matter upon which 
3pinion may be legitimately divided. Some praised 
him for showhig figlit; others ascribed to the culpable 
vanity of a self-appointed despot months of bloody 
and unavailing combat and a needless extension of the 
nation’s agony. Be this as it may, when Paris was at 
last shamed into submission and when an armistice 
was granted in order that a National Assembly might 
be gathered, competent to conclude a binding peace, a 
wave of monarchical feeling passed over the country. 
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When the Assembly met at Bordeaux it was 
contain no less than four hundred monarchic 
against two hundred republicans and thirty supp, 
of the fallen Empire. The nrost surprising featuf 
surprising result was the resurrection of the legh 
party, who after a political eclipse of forty yeatg 
quered no less than two hundred .seats. Their 
denoted the activity of the priest.s and a revi^ 
religious sentiment which among tlie Latin races 
natural and inevitable sequel of national cala 
Gambetta, who had preached the war d Voutmnct 
fled into Spain to escape the rising tide of unpopul 
and his radical supporters were for the most 
beaten at the polls. At the bottom of the P 
mind was the sovereign need for peace, order 
reconstruction. 

At this crisis of national affairs h'rance discove 
leader who, for the ma.ss and brillianct* of his ei 
ments, stands out as one of the most eminent fi 
in the nineteenth century. In the elections t' 
Bordeaux Parliament, Thiers had been returne 
twenty-six departments and had received nearh 
million votes. He was now seven!y-thrt*e yea 
age, and ever since early manhood his najne had 
a household word in French iK>litics and his 
spectacles and elfish body a fortune to the earicat 
Thirty years had passed since he liad served a 
Prime Minister of Louis Philippe, forty-orte years 
he had taken a principal sltarc in procuring the 
throw of Charles X. Babies had grown into 
and grey-haired citizens while tliis exuberant 
man from Marseilles was exhibiting the glit 
facets of his various, irrepressible and incalci 
activities. Now he was known as the nu«t formi 
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journalist of the radicals, now as the author of the first 
cool and connected history of the French Revolution. 
He helps to establish Louis Philippe, helps to create 
the Napoleonic Legend, helps to found the Second 
Empire, and paves the way for the Third Republic. 
Every school of political thought into which France 
was divided might claim a fraction of M. Thiers, except 
the school of the dunces, the madmen, and the pol¬ 
troons. Valour he possessed to the point of temerity, 
vanity to the point of ridicule, but the governing 
quality of his eager and domineering mind was a great 
lucidity and industry in affairs. Being a man who 
understood the niceties of Government, who had gone 
deep into the science of finance and had drawn from 
his studies of the First Empire a sense of the fascina¬ 
tion of ordered power, he had not a particle of sym¬ 
pathy with revolution. He would shoot down red 
socialists with as little concern as a gamekeeper knocks 
over a jay or a magpie. When the roar of the barri¬ 
cades was surging up towards the Tuileries and the 
Court of Louis Philippe was twittering with timorous 
and divided counsels, Thiers advised the King to retire 
into the country, to allow the insurrection to gather 
head, and then to stamp it out with the armed forces of 
the monarchy. He prescribed the same drastic treat¬ 
ment in the days of June and followed his own 
prescription when Paris was caught by the fever of 
the Commune. 

Such a man had nothing in common either with the 
Jacobin or with the Girondin tradition, save the horror 
common to all intelligent and progressive minds for 
the sacred unreason of the ancien regime. He was 
known as a constitutional monarchist of a somewhat 
advanced liberal type, as a friend of the Catholic Church, 

i6 
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and as an enemy of socialism. But the circumstance 
which at this juncture specially commended him to the 
admiration of France was the recollection of his dash¬ 
ing, free, and incisive criticism of the Second Empire. 
When Thiers was elected to the Chamber in 1863, some¬ 
one said that henceforth French history would resolve 
itself into a dialogue between Thiers and the Emperor. 
In truth a cloudy, ambitious and unsound policy could 
not have encountered a more formidable antagonist 
than this facile and fiery orator who knew the weights 
and measures of Europe better than the Imperial 
Foreign Office, and exposed with a desolating command 
of technique the seamy finance and wavering diplo- 
macy of a bad Government. Again and again he 
pressed his indictments in the audience of a people fast 
moving down the planes of doubt and disaffection. 
He exposed the wild foUy of the Mexican expedition 
with its ugly dash of financial speculation. He 
denounced the apathy which accepted the bitter 
political fruit of Sadow^a. He predicted the military 
ascendency of Germany, and, unless precautions were 
promptly taken, the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. Almost 
alone among French politicians he withstood the 
passionate gust of frenzy which swept his country 
into the Prussian War. He was not afraid to speak 
unwelcome truths. He told France that while she 
was unprepared, Prussia was ready; he pleaded for 
delay; he protested against the idea that two great 
nations should engage in a disastrous collision upon a 
point of diplomatic susceptibility, and for the moment 
he was the most unpopular man in Paris. A few 
weeks passed and against the grim darkness of Sedan 
he shone as the one oracle of wisdom. The Empress 
appealed to him to save her, and the Paris mob which 
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had threatened to sack his house came about him and 
cried, " M. Thiers, tirez-nous de 14 .” To Prosper 
M6rim6e, the dying envoy of the dead Empire, he 
replied briefly, “ II n’y a rien 4 faire aprte S^dan " ; 
but if he could do nothing to raise the Empire from its 
grave, there was no service which in the pride and 
energy of his patriotism he was unwilling to render to 
France. As a last expedient he travelled round the 
Courts of Europe in search of mediation, followed at 
every step of his unavailing pilgrimage by the grateful 
eyes of his anxious countrymen. 

It was therefore a natural, if not an inevitable, step 
for the Bordeaux Assembly to place the supreme 
executive power in the hands of Thiers. His authority 
was uncontested. He was the only statesman who 
commanded the confidence of the whole nation, or 
of whom it could be said that in all the parliamentary 
and administrative arts he towered so far above his 
fellows that to contest his superiority would savour of 
an insipid paradox. The task which lay before him 
was to make peace with Prussia, to repair the havoc 
of the war, and to give France a constitution: with a 
true instinct for a complex and delicate situation he 
saw that while the first two objects should be patiently 
and immediately pursued to their solution, the last 
shoiild be left to ripen in the dark. The Ae facto 
government was republican. The peace was made in 
the name of the Republic, the armies obeyed the 
Republic, the civil servants were appointed and 
dismissed by the government of the Republic. On the 
other hand the Assembly of Bordeaux contained 
a large majority of royalists, and of all the political 
Assemblies of France none had been elected with so 
little official interference or under so authentic and 
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immediate an impression of popular emotion. Thiers 
saw that France must eventually come to the Republic, 
for as he said, It is the form of Government which 
divides us least; but he recognized that the thing 
was a delicate plant, that it ’was invested in a cloud of 
doubts and apprehensions, that, given an opening, a 
royalist assembly would unquestionably endeavour 
to kill it, and that it must be allowed to insinuate 
itself into the confidence of the country by the gentle 
effiux of time. All this Thiers saw, and he took a 
decision of critical importance when he implored the 
Assembly to devote itself to the reconstruction of 
France, and gave a pledge that he would in no way 
seek to prejudice the constitutional issued 

In pursuance of this difficult programme the 
President of the de facto Republic was probably 
assisted by one of the most terrible calamities of 
modem history. The conduct of the defence of Paris 
had more than once been embarrassed by the violent 
outbreak of a mob which was convinced that sleek 
bourgeois were betraying France and that a sortie en 
masse would send the Prussians flying back to Germany. 
The hardships, the excitement, the mingled tension 
and lassitude of the siege had generated in the poorer 
combatants a restless, angry, and bitter temper, a 
kind of psychological malady, la fievre ohsidionale. 
They had fought and had been beaten through no 
fault of their own and consequently, as they argued 
with fiery conviction but imperfect logic, through the 
fault and treachery of their leaders. They suspected 
that Assembly of monarchists which had recently, in 
patent distrast of the home of revolutions and republics, 
transferred its sessions not to P^s but to Versailles. 
Their honour was outraged by the terms of the peace; 
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"fcliey bore with sullen rage the spectacle of a Prussian 
army bivouacked in the garden of the Tuileries. They 
were armed, idle, miserable, angry. On March i8, 
1871, a fortnight after the withdrawal of the Prussian 
-troops, the city of Paris broke out into the revolt of the 
Commune. 

" A convulsion of famine, misery, and despair,” 
sxich was Gambetta’s phrase for the Commune, and 
in a movement so passionate and spontaneous it is 
vain to seek for any clear or consistent thought. Of 
tbe communards somewereanarchists, others Jacobins, 
others socialists, others again foreign adventurers or 
escaped gaol-birds. One member of the governing 
assembly was a Prussian, another a tight-rope dancer, 
a third a lunatic, a fourth a condemned murderer. 
By degrees a cluster of vague aspirations was sent 
floating out over Paris and was accepted with varying 
degrees of allegiance by men who were far too busy 
with their rifles to attend to the furniture of their 
minds. Organisms were made of cells. States of 
communes. The miseries of society were due to 
centralized government and could be cured by its 
destruction. Republics were better than monarchies, 
bnt the Republic, one and indivisible, instead of 
abolishing poverty—the true end of all government— 
liad merely lodged power and wealth in the hands of 
its bourgeois functionaries. France therefore should 
be dissolved into the cells of which it was a multiple, 
into independent, self-organized, self-governing com¬ 
munes. As in ancient times, the city was the true 
and only thinkable unit of democratic government. 
Such had been the real doctrine of Rousseau, and such 
was the inner spirit of the Girondin Constitution of 
1793 with its elaborate provisions for a popular 
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referendum, A loose federation of socialistic and ret- 
publican communes would be guaranteed alike against 
the costly adventure of dynastic wars and the barbarous 
electoral results of a clerical victory among the villages. 
Much horror is often expressed at a programing 
designed to procure the pohtical dismemberment of 
France; but it is proper to recognize that among tlie 
heterogeneous ideas of the Commune there are traces 
of that current of humanitarian feeUng which, spriixg^- 
ing from the ideas of 1789, has ever since been a con¬ 
stant and melodramatic element in the republica.n 
professions of France. The guillotine was solemnly 
burned and a decree was passed for the destruction 
of the Imperial Column in the Place Vendbme on tlxe 
ground that it was “ a monument of barbarism, a 
symptom of brute force and false glory, an affirmation 
of niiilitarism, a negation of international law, and a 
permanent insult of the conqueror to the conquered..'^' 
The eighty thousand affiliated members of the Inter¬ 
nationale dreamed that fine old dream of human 
fraternity which is the prize of youth or the privileg-e 
of inexperience, and burned to drive it home at tlie 
point of the bayonet.® 

AH this, however, passed unappreciated in the 
general horror which the Commune inspired. The 
governing propensity of French politicians is timidity, 
and as France welcomed the Empire, not because it: 
was actively enamoured of Caesarism, but in order 
to escape the Red RepubHc, so it was now ready to 
accept a government which should undertake to cleartse 
the body politic of the same malignant poison. Thiers 
with his Provisional Republic performed this office. 
The lively President strutted behind his troops watch¬ 
ing through his field-glasses the success of his owri 
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strategy with aU the gusto of an expert, and the Paris 
Commune was crushed with inexorable severity. To 
prevent the spread of the inflammation in the great 
radical cities of the South, Thiers gave assurances 
that he would do nothing to endanger the establish¬ 
ment of a republic. The royalists of the Assembly 
accused him of broken pledges, and, when peace had 
been restored, when the Prussian indemnity had been 
paid and the Prussian troops cleared from the territory 
of France, struck down the man who had conferred 
these benefits on his country. Having a majority 
for a monarchical restoration, the deputies of the right 
and right centre were entitled to make their experiment, 
but in his caustic and perspicacious valediction (May 
1873) the old man told them that three candidates 
coiild not sit on one throne, that the Republic must 
come, and that in the bottom of their hearts they 
knew it. 

The only hope for the monarchy lying in a fusion of 
the legitimist and Orleanist sections of the Bourbon 
house, intrigues to this end were busily woven under 
the Presidency of Marshal Macmahon, himself favour¬ 
able to the monarchy, but above aU a plain and 
upright patriot. The Comte de Paris, heir to the 
Orleanist hopes, visited the Comte de Chambord, the 
head of the elder branch, and the Comte de Chambord 
himself paid a secret visit to Versailles. A committee 
of nine deputies plotted out the circumstances of the 
Restoration, how Henry V. was not to be subject to 
the indignity of a popular election or a plebiscite, how 
he was to rule in virtue of prescriptive right and 
grant a constitution out of the fund of his native 
condescension. 

In the autumn of 1873 every political club and salon 
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in Versailles and Paris was agog with speculation. The 
contest would be close, the victory ambiguous, for the 
Republic had made converts in the Chamber and the 
monarchy could no longer count upon the left centre. 
According to one computation the monarchy had 348, 
the Republic 344 votes, while 36 votes were still 
doubtful. The fate of France, however, was not 
destined to be decided by a trial of parliamentary 
strength. It was common ground among all monar¬ 
chists conversant with the political temper of the 
country that if the Comte de Chambord was to be 
invited to rule France, he must accept the tricolour 
flag ; but this is precisely what the Comte de Chambord 
refused to do. The flag was the emblem of his prin¬ 
ciple and without his principle he was merely in his 
own words, “ a fat lame man.” The old guard of the 
legitimist cause would, he felt, never forgive a sur¬ 
render upon a point of honour. As one of them said, 
" Si le Comte de Chambord c6dc il sera peut-6tre mon 
roi, raais il n’est plus mon homme.” And so, the Pope 
concurring, the chief of the Bourbons declined to 
accept the only compromise which might have brought 
his house back to rule over France. 

However much the royalists might disguise the 
fact, this refusal meant the Republic. In one of the 
early debates at Bordeaux a deputy expressed a wish 
that the Republic would not come in “ par la petite 
porte.” The phrase is happy but the hope was 
disappointed. The Third Republic came in surrepti¬ 
tiously by the postern gate. The Constitution was 
built up piecemeal by an assembly which did not wish 
to build it at all, and neither in its successive parts 
nor in its entirety was it ever submitted to a -plibiscite 
of the French nation. There was none of the old 
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rapture as at the discovery of a new world of happiness. 
The Republic was accepted “ faute de mieux ” with 
the lack-lustre welcome extended to an official receiver 
in bankruptcy who is called in to liquidate a long course 
of dilapidations. On January 30, 1875, it was carried 
in the Assembly by a single vote. 

Meanwhile people of moderate conservative views 
had been steadily coming round to a solution which 
was already the creed of the great cities and of the 
departments of the north and east. They said to 
themselves, “ The Republic we have been afraid of is 
the Red Republic, the Commune; but this has been 
destroyed by a government which is itself a republic 
in everything but name. Between a conservative 
republic and a constitutional monarchy there is, as 
Benjamin Constant used to say, merely a difference in 
form. We note that M. Laboulaye, who has been 
taking a prominent part in drafting the new organic 
laws, is a professed admirer of the English Constitution, 
and was himself a supporter of the Liberal Empire. 
Admitting that the Orleanist rlgime would be our 
ideal, it would almost certainly be less stable than a 
republic. The legitimists would oppose it, it would 
not be energetically supported by a Church which 
day by day is becoming more ultramontane, and at 
any moment it might fall before a coalition of the 
disaffected groups. The organic laws which have been 
drafted in a conservative Chamber obviate many of 
the objections which we have felt with regard to 
republican government. In particular we are pleased 
that the legislature is to be bicameral, and we believe 
that a Senate elected by the communes of France wiU 
be a strong and salutary check upon the popular 
Chamber.” 
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The character of the new Republic can find no bett^^ 
illustration than in the speeches of Gambetta, 
conveniently published in eleven volumes by his friei'^^^ 
and admirer, M. Joseph Reinach. If Thiers may 
described as the founder of the Third Republi^^** 
Gambetta was certainly its prophet. He believed 
it, he preached it up and down the country, he 
it his mission to define republican ideas and to spre^^^ 
an enthusiasm for republican institutions. As GaO^'' 
betta conceived of the Third Republic, so has 
Third Republic substantially become. His appetitc 5 ^» | 
and repulsions, his enthusiasms and recoils are 
appetites and repulsions, the enthusiasms and recoil^: 
of the political class which carries on the governme^n.^: 
of France. Imagine a small bourgeois of the Latirt 
stock bom in the south and inheriting the vivacit3/ 
of the southern temperament. Give him a large, eaS3’' #! 
receptive nature, coarse, energetic faculties, a gren t; 
memory, a facile tongue, a sonorous voice, an eagc'i^ 
combative will. Throw him into the Qttartier Latip'^ 
in the middle days of the Empire when it was a rar«l 
thing for a student to descend from the seclusion ctl 
his gay, rough, reckless Bohemia into the polite*if 
quarters of Paris, when the ruling intellectual dynast 
was a dynasty of revolt, its thinkers free-thinkers, it ^ 
great romantic poet and novelist a proscribed exilc^J 
and remember that the atmosphere was fuU of tl '%4 
Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte and of tli 4 
grandiose democratic sentiment of Victor Hugo. It ii 
easy to predict the kind of effect which such an environ 
ment would produce on such a young man. He I »€ i 
lieves neither in metaphysics, nor in religion nor in atil 
kind of mystery. The Pope he regards, as the enem| 
not only of Italian but also of human freedom. I |: 
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hates priests with the fierce, unexamini%» 
hensive hatred of Garibaldi, but confides ifflsri[^ly,.in._ 
the “ lion’s marrow ” of physical science as 
diet of energetic manhood, reads omnivorously m 
French literature, and can declaim page after page of 
Rabelais and Hugo. From such an apprenticeship 
Gambetta went to the bar and sprang into fame as the 
radical opponent of the Empire. Had he remained 
a radical orator in opposition, the quality of his 
politics might never have reached a high level. He 
would have enunciated the same large vague principles 
in the same large leonine voice, until the principles 
would have become ossified and the rhetoric a vapour. 
From this possible catastrophe Gambetta was saved 
by the war, than which there is no school of politics 
more rigorous, or less compatible with scholastic and 
geometrical reasoning. He remained to the end of his 
life an advocate, but he was henceforward an adaptive 
advocate. He openly gloried in the fact that he had 
no doctrine, but allowed his politics to be shaped by 
circumstances. He regarded his inconsistencies as a 
sign not of weakness but of a sage, open-eyed flexi¬ 
bility. Before the war he roared against armaments ; 
afterwards he advocated a citizen army. In oration 
after oration he contended that the Bordeaux Assembly 
had no constituent powers, and then he helped it to 
make a constitution. Of all this he was not ashamed. 
He called himself an opportunist and contrasted the 
pohcy of opportunism with the policy of shipwreck. 
Even on very fruidamental questions he revised the 
crude emphatic opinions of his beUicose youth. The 
friend of Church disestablishment championed the Con¬ 
cordat, the enemy of the Second Chamber helped to 
create the Senate, "the grand Council of all the com- 
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munes of France,” and to preach its transcendent 
merits to a sceptical public. Again and again he 
protested his horror of chimeras. “ There is no social 
question,” he would say, turning his back on Utopia, 
“ there are social questions.” Such versatile obedience 
to the varying stress of conjuncture does not belong 
to the classical repertory. Gambetta was neither a 
red republican nor a doctrinaire republican, but a 
republican of a new buhd, less heroic but infinitely 
more serviceable, a republican of affairs. He repre¬ 
sented the bourgeoisie of France, the small proprietors, 
tradesmen, and professional men who may be seen 
sipping their coffee and absinthe in the cafes and 
wineshops, and make the backbone of the community; 
he knew the arguments which would go home to them 
and the kind of polity which was adapted to their 
needs. And as Gambetta was opportunist, so too 
was the Third Republic. 

A great political influence cannot be built upon 
mere opportunism. The true statesman is like a ship 
which swings freely with the tides but swings at 
anchor. If he has no principles, he will either fix 
nobody’s attention or earn everybody’s contempt. 
Just as the average reader appreciates a connected 
paragraph, so the ordinary voter appreciates a con- 
naffed politician. He is easier to read and remember, 
and if he is a man of real conviction, he carries through 
the necessary iteration of a crusade, perhaps impres¬ 
sively, but in any case in a fresh and tolerable way. 
For all his opportunism Gambetta preserved a few 
pa^ionate political beliefs. He had the belief in 
universal suffrage and in the scrutin de liste as the best 
method of giving effect to the will of a democracy; 
the beBef in the sovereign efficacy of a centraliz^. 
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well-conducted republican State; the belief in a 
complete system of free compulsory secular education 
“ from the base to the summit of human knowledge ” ; 
and finally the belief that “ clericalism was the enemy.” 
And this not only because the clergy of France, becom¬ 
ing more ultramontane day by day, supported the 
cause of the legitimists, but because the declared 
doctrine of the Papal See was adverse to the root 
principles of a democratic society. 

So we are led to consider the ultimate antinomy 
which divides society in the Latin States of Europe. 
On the one hand there is the republican tradition 
dominant and established in France, evident though 
overmastered in Spain, partially transfused into the 
institutions of the national monarchy in Italy. On 
the other hand there is the Catholic Church, the ally 
of the Bourbon who rules in Spain, and of the Bourbons 
who can never rule in France, and the enemy and the 
victim of the French Revolution. The gulf is clear, 
the incompatibility absolute, the war truceless. The 
old school of Gallicans, the later school of hberal 
Catholics, has died out. Ultramontanism has killed 
it, the thing itself and the bitter ultramontane 
journalists of the Empire who felt the sting of the 
Italian wars and spread the poison through France. 
The syllabus of 1864 and the infallibility decree of 
1870 have cut away the hazy middle ground in which 
many a generous and divided soul found a reconcilia¬ 
tion for his inner discords. A French child must 
either be brought up a Roman Catholic or he must be 
brought up a Republican. There is no real alternative. 
In the first case he will learn that the French Revolu¬ 
tion was the crime of crimes, that divorce is a sin, that 
civil marriage is a sin, that monarchy is the best form 
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of government, that liberty is an alias for wanton pride, 
and that, with the exception of two brief interludes, the 
whole history of France since 1789 has been one 
ghastly aberration from the path of godly duty. And 
in the second case he will learn just the opposite of all 
this, that the Church in all ages has been the enemy 
of human freedom and progress, that the Civil Code 
is the charter of social emancipation, and that the 
French Revolution was th% discovery of social justice 
upon earth. The Third Republic has captured the 
schools, dissolved the congregations, and disestablished 
the Church, but it still rules over a divided nation.® 


CHAPTER XII 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SPAIN 

Espaiia es como cisne que canta in sn agonla 
Cuando decir podremos que Espaiia renado ? 

—Aguilera, “Ay de Espaiia,’’ 1848 

A Fiepublican Propaganda has ceased to exist even among the 
Socialists .—The Nat%on, Oct. 2, 1902 

I N the middle of May 1873 Charles Bradlaugh, 
atheist and republican, son of a solicitor’s clerk 
and a nursery maid, born in Bacchus Walk, Hoxton, 
aged forty, once private in the Seventh Dragoon 
(Iviards, popular lecturer on Atheism and kindred 
subjects, editor of the National Reformer, and for all 
these qualities and professions held in deep aversion 
by the majority of his countrymen, crossed the 
Pyrenees in a diligence, and after suffering some 
molestation from Carlist bands, arrived safely in 
Madrid. Apart from the peculiar dangers of the time, 
for civil war was raging over Northern Spain, Charles 
Bradlaugh was not the man to travel to Madrid for 
pleasure. On May ii a meeting of a remarkable 
character had been held in the Town Hall in Birming¬ 
ham, and Bradlaugh’s Spanish pilgrimage was the 
outcome of that gathering. He travelled as the bearer 
of resolutions of sympathy with the newly formed 
Spanish Republic, and these resolutions had been 
passed at an English Republican Conference containing 
fifty-four delegates from nearly as many English 
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towns, and attended by some four thousand five 
hundred persons. The English emissary was saluted 
with acclamations in the Spanish capital. The news¬ 
papers devoted paragraphs to " Senor Branglong.” 
The leaders of the republican movement entertained 
hiTTi at dinner. Don Emilio Castelar, the Minister 
of State, while carefully avoiding the indiscretion of an 
official reception, received him more than once in 
private audience, and as the burly figure of the ex¬ 
dragoon was descried on the balcony of his hotel, 
plaudits went up from a crowd who, had they been per¬ 
mitted fuUy to inspect the solid furniture of his mind, 
would have foimd little to attract and much to repel.^ 
The Republican Movement in England was an eddy 
rather than a current. Apart from the Irishmen, 
who are always ready to fish in troubled waters, there 
was a small residuum of artisans who resented the cost 
of the monarchy and the long retirement of the Queen 
from the public gaze. The republican clubs, which 
were formed in 1870, struggled on for a few years, 
gave some anxiety to Mr Gladstone, and then, other 
more pressing causes claiming the attention of the 
British workmen, perished of inanition. So far as it 
had roots in the past, the movement was derived from 
the teaching of Tom Paine, " our famous countr3Tnan, 
our great and only prototype,” as he is described by 
his enthusiastic and much-persecuted editor, Richard 
Carlile. Through Carlile the anti-Christian and re¬ 
publican teaching of Paine was filtered into the under¬ 
currents of the great EngHsh towns and affected 
the mind of Charles Bradlaugh. The creed of these 
earnest, half-educated men was very simple, very 
<x>nfident, and not in the least romantic. Carlile, 
writing twdve years before the first Reform BiQ, 
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pleaded for a " House of real representatives, possess- 
ing a democratic ascendency renewed every year, free 
from the influence or criticism of any other bodies 
or establishments,” and opined that such a House 
would make short work of an expensive hereditary 
system of monarchy. Bradlaugh was specially im¬ 
pressed with the shortcomings of the House of 
Brunswick and with the large sums voted by the 
British Parliament for the support of “ small German 
breast-bestarred wanderers.” Given four or five more 
years of political education, the country would not 
tolerate a successor to Queen Victoria. It is needless 
to add that Bradlaugh was as far awry in his calcula¬ 
tion as his master Carlile, who hoped “ to see the day 
and witness the deed when an English Senate should 
disown the divinity of the Christian religion.” Queen 
Victoria lived down the little republican ferment of 
the seventies, as she had lived down the early unpopu¬ 
larity of the Prince Consort and the bitter suspicions 
which clustered round the person of his adviser, Baron 
Stockmar. Bradlaugh himself turned to other fields. 
Advices from South America proved that presidents 
were not necessarily cheap or repubhes necessarily 
incorrupt.® 

The Spanish Republic which aroused so much 
interest and enthusiasm in the Town Hall in Birming¬ 
ham, endured a short and tragic life. It was born on 
February ii, 1873, and died on October 29, 1875, of a 
military pronunciamento in the true Spanish order of 
congruity. In its brief span of tortured existence it 
battled with a serious cantonal insurrection in' the 
South, with a no less serious Carlist rising in the North, 
endured four coups d’Uat, and experienced five 
presidents, the first of whom dismayed the faithful by 
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secretly eloping to Paris to escape his political responsi¬ 
bilities. It considered, but never applied, the frame 
of a federal constitution borrowed from the United 
States, issued a decree emancipating the slaves of 
Puerto Rico, and put out seductive schemes for the 
protection of labour in factories, for industrial arbitra¬ 
tion, and for State-paid compulsory schooling. Beauti¬ 
ful illusions rocked its cradle. There was to be no 
more conscription, no more war: but what with the 
Carlists and the Federahsts, two hundred thousand 
men were in arms through these two years in Spaiu 
itself, not to speak of eighty thousand in Cuba: and, 
when the last red flag had been hauled down from the 
last rebel fort in Cartagena, only twenty-eight houses 
in that great marine city were uninjured by the 
bombardment.® 

The story of the Spanish Revolution affords a curious 
instance of the difficulty of infusing the wine of new 
doctrine into a receptacle which has not been devised 
to hold it. Spanish repubhcanism grew out of 
Spanish liberalism and this in turn was a graft from 
the French Revolution. In fighting the French the 
leaders of the Spanish national movement learnt to 
value the ideas which gave to the French armies their 
peculiar momentum. The Peninsular War was a 
school of politics. It taught the Spaniards that they 
could live without a king; it revived the old pro¬ 
vincial feeling; it led to the spread of democratic 
ideas in the great towns and in the army ; it restored 
the lost tradition of the Cortes, and was the means 
of giving to Spain a constitution modelled upon the 
latest French fashion, which, though entirely unsuited 
to the political conditions of the cormtry, served as the 
battle-cry of Spanish liberalism in the age of auto- 
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cratic reaction. Unfortunately the sudden impulsion 
towards political activity was accompanied by one 
serious drawback. The six years of partisan warfare 
had revived the national taste for martial anarchy. 
A large population had grown up—students, smugglers, 
monks, soldiers—for whom conspiracy was a career and 
adventure an industry. They had fallen under the 
spell of a life, in which everything seems possible, and 
could not easily adjust themselves to the limiting 
conditions of a stable existence. The Spaniard is at 
once indolent and imaginative, on the one side wrapped 
in oriental fatalism, on the other side open to visionary 
prospects and Quixotic undertakings. It is dif&cult 
to rouse him at all, but he will be less easily stirred up 
to hoe his own garden than to caper away on Rosinante 
after the mirage. And quite apart from the funda¬ 
mental lines of national temperament, many steady¬ 
ing conditions which now exist were absent in the 
first decades of the nineteenth century. Trade and 
industry were backward, and the desire to make a 
fortune in commerce or manufacture was, outside 
Catalonia, almost a negligible force in the psychology 
of the nation. Ambitious men did not aim at becom¬ 
ing captains of industry; they embarked in the 
exciting struggle for public employment and gambled 
on the rise and fall of political parties. 

In this thrilling lottery, where the prizes of success 
were so rich and various, the army, as the most active 
part of the nation, was as much concerned as the 
civilians. The generals had become politicians, the 
soldiers followed the generals, and since the principal 
desire of the people was to escape the octroi, a military 
pronuncianiento was a frequent and not ungrateful 
incident in the national life. By degrees a parlia- 
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mentary government was forced upon the Crown, but 
worked in a manner peculiar to Spain. The civil 
governor of every province was instructed to inform 
the population submitted to his charge that every vote 
given to an opposition candidate would be requited 
by a rigorous exaction of taxes. Since in Spain every 
one is in arrears with his taxes this threat was generally 
sufficient to secure the desired object; but some 
districts were notoriously recalcitrant, and here a more 
drastic method, known as the Partido de la pona 
was employed with gratifying results. A party of 
ministerial hirelings, armed with bludgeons, assaults 
the inmates of an opposition quarter. An outcry is 
raised, the magistrate intervenes ; the recalcitrant 
voters are taken into custody, detained until the 
election is over, and then released without a stain upon 
their characters. By these means a Cortes is obtained 
of which almost every member is a nominal supporter 
of the Government, and were the party system under¬ 
stood in Spain as it is in England, were Spanish 
politicians grouped together upon some common and 
established ground of principle, an energetic ministry 
might thus be secured in a perpetuity of office. But 
party government in the true sense of the term did not, 
and does not, exist in Spain. The members of the 
Cortes act for the most part for their own interest. 
They expect favours from the Government, and when 
they do not get them, they lay their heads together 
to procure its overthrow. A country cannot make 
steadfast progress when its affairs are in the hands of 
eloquent orators and military adventurers, and when 
the true spirit of constitutional government is thus 
persistently violated. An enlightened monarchy 
might have helped Spain to traverse a difficult period ; 
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but of all monarchies in Europe the Spanish was 
least fitted to perform this office. It would be difficult 
to find a parallel for a succession of rulers so debased 
and unintelligent as Ferdinand VIL and the two ladies 
who succeeded him on the Spanish throne, Christina 
and Isabella II. The ancient loyalty to the Bourbon 
crown, divided into two conflicting allegiances by the 
Carlist war, outraged by the scandals of Queen Isabella’s 
Court, s]:)oiled by the pressure of taxes and conscrip¬ 
tion, finally broke down in 1868. The liberals had been 
drivcni into re.publicanism by persecution, the navy 
was menaced with reductions, the army honeycombed 
with radical propaganda. The Queen escaped into 
exile, and ;ifter the Crown of Spain had been hawked 
round Europe it was accepted by Amadeo of Savoy. 

The rule of this well-meaning but alien prince was 
unpopular and brief. No foreigner could contentSpain; 
no son of Victor Emmanuel could be grateful to the 
Church. The murder of General Prim, a man of rare 
powdr and lack of scruple, removed from Spain 
the successful leader of the Revolution, and from the 
throne its principal support. No sooner had the Duke 
of Aosta set foot in Madrid than the ground began 
to quake under his feet. The Revolution of 1868 had 
been the work of three parties, the Liberal Union 
whose ideal was the July monarchy, the progressists 
wlio were more advanced, and the democrats who 
secretly or openly worked for a republic. To the 
amazement of the Spanish conservatives the new King 
announced his intention to be loyal to a democratic 
constitution. His virtue lost him the support of one 
party without gaining him the confidence of the other. 
A Conservative Chamber was dissolved, a Radical 
Chamber was summoned, and the republicans, who 
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kn(‘vv what liad happt’JU’d <<t Louis Pliilippc and had 
never regaj'decl the <leniocrati<' inouairhy as more than 
a convenient portico into thi' sliininr; palace of liberty, 
saw to it that the King's position was made intohirable. 
When this happened Amadeo resigned his throne and 
the orators and philosf>phers of the Republic, had their 
chance. 

Save in liarceloua, where an anti-dynastic pnrty 
had exist4*d since 1S40, Republicanism was a plant 
of recent growtli in Spain. It ha<l ripened rapidly, 
and shot nji into a piatmiru-nce which was a surprise 
to itself. Its two most distinguished leadc'rs, Don 
Francisco Pi y Margall and Don Emilio Castelar—■ 
tlu' fust a Catalan from Barcelona, the s<!Cond an 
Andalusian from Cadiz—n'prcsented types of political 
convictiwi and sentinu>nt which chiefly flourished in 
the great cojist towns and liad grown nj) under a 
plentiful aspershtn of exotic doctrine. Don I'ran- 
ciseo, a savant and a man of letters, was a disciphi of 
Flegel and Proudhon ; Don Emilio belonged to the 
romantic sch<«»l <»t J.amartine, Michelet, and Hugo. 
Both proclaimed themselves federalists, but while 
D<m FtaiK'iseo held to the Federal idea with the 
tenacity of u phikrsopher and a doctrinaire, Castelar 
was madt^ of more pliant material, and in the harden¬ 
ing responsibiliti(!S of ofTice discovered many of the 
(jualitk's of a staf(*sman. 

Tire argnmenls which lerl Don F'rancisco to the 
federal sf)lution Jire so characteristic of the pticuliar 
weakness of Spanish political reasoning at this period 
that tlusy deserve to lie briefly stated. Man, said tlie 
Catalan philosoplier, is lortl <»f himself. If (mt? man 
extends his hand over anotlier he is guilty not only of 
tyranny but of sacrilege. Between two sovereignties 
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there can be no bond but pacts, and out of a series 
of ascending pacts, pacts between individuals, families, 
villages, provinces, nations, the true State is ultimately 
built up. Federation then is the only scientific form 
of government, the ultimate evolution of the political 
idea, the only means of securing to a nation dignity, 
peace, and order. But federation must be distin¬ 
guished from devolution. Power must come from 
below. The central government must receive only 
such attributes as those which the separate provinces 
and States may choose to confer on it. The federation 
of Spain must, therefore, begin by the constitution of 
the ancient Spanish provinces into organized autono¬ 
mous States. The house of liberty must be built from 
tlie foundation upwards ; only so could it stand secure. 

These flimsy deductions from anarchic first prin¬ 
ciples were supported by appeals to political experi¬ 
ence. France had twice experimented with a unitary 
republic, and on each occasion the repubhc had been 
swallowed up by a despot. Had the French govern¬ 
ment been less completely centralized, had the control 
of Paris not carried with it as a necessary corollary the 
dominion of France, the success of the Bonapartes 
would have been impossible. Don Francisco and his 
following of Spanish republicans, taking their intel- 
le.ctual nutriment from France, were resolved, if 
possible, to avoid the double catastrophe which had 
befallen their brilliant and aspiring neighbour. They 
regarded federal autonomy as an insurance against 
a Bourbon restoration ; and they reasoned, not without 
plausibility, that the diversified genius and character 
of the Spanish nation rendered it peculiarly apt to the 
federal solution. The evils of Europe in general, and of 
Spain in particular, seemed to them to be largely due 
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to the excessive strength of governments supported 
by military force. They demanded that conscription 
should be abolished; they protested against the 
rigour of the military code, and held that federation 
would cure Spain of her two most inveterate evils, 
the military pronunciamento and the mania for public 
employment. Details were foreign to their habits, 
and they had not passed beyond the vaguest and 
most splendid generalities when the sudden resigna¬ 
tion of the Savoyard King made them the arbiters 
of Spain.^ 

Ever since the union of Aragon and Castile, the 
spirit of separation has been strong in the Spanish 
peninsula. The old nationalities have been obliterated 
neither by the imposing dignity of Castilian letters, nor 
yet by the levelling action of the Castilian sovereigns. 
The Basque, the Catalan, the Galician preserves his 
ancient language, cherishes his ancient customs, and 
views with jealous eye the ascendency and encroach¬ 
ments of Madrid. In the declining years of Isabella's 
reign this proud and independent posture had been, 
encouraged by the weakness of the crown and by the 
federal propaganda of the politicians. The country' 
was sick of taxes, of wars, of conscription, and believedL 
that these plagues would disappear if only the meddle¬ 
some gentlemen from Madrid could be sent about theiir 
business. Active poisons mingled in the great seaport: 
towns with innocent hallucinations. The Internationale 
was at work spreading the principles of the Frencti 
Commune broadcast among the artisans and teaching 
them to clutch at every description of wild remedy 
for social evils. The consequence was that no soonex* 
was the republic proclaimed in Madrid than a frenzy 
of revolutionary excitement swept through thio 
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THE CANTONAL WAR 

eastern and southern towns. Barcelona declared its 
autonomy ; Cartagena proclaimed itself head of the 
Canton of Murcia; Seville, Cadiz, Malaga hoisted the 
red flag of socialism. Don Francisco was pitiably 
embari'assed. He had preached federation from below; 
and here was a spontaneous movement, federal in 
name, which threatened to disrupt the Spanish nation. 
He had thundered against militarism, and to save the 
Republic he must send an army into Andalusia. For 
a moment he cherished a belief that he could kill the 
cantonal movement with rosewater ; then discovering 
his mistake he resigned his office after some five weeks 
of power or rather of impotence. His successor 
Salmeron was equally conscientious and ineffectual. 
Rather than sanction capital punishment in the army 
he let go the helm and made way for Don Emilio 
Castelar, in whom republican Spain at last discovered 
a ruler.® 

The new president wiis a great artist, the most 
abundant, the most poetic, the most richly-coloured 
orator of his age. Those who have heard him in the 
full tide of his exuberance, filling a great hall with his 
organ voice and entrancing the imagination of an 
alien audience with his inexhaustible vocabulary and 
splendid images, will never forget the impression. 
Such men live not upon thought but upon feeling, and 
the feeling which dominated Castelar was the same 
romantic enthusiasm for liberty which inspired the 
life of Garibaldi and the teaching of Michelet. The 
intellectual lineage of the Andalusian orator came 
through Rousseau and the Girondins rather than 
through Voltaire and the professors of negation. 
Castelar was a Christian, and believed that the Christian 
ideal could only be realized on its political side in a 
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democratic polity. The splendours of historic Sp 
appealed to an imagination which was at once 
sanguine, too comprehensive, and too poetic to a-< 3 -- 
of behttling exclusions. He dreamt that Spain, wD 
had long been debased by the policy of her riJ-l' 
would experience a rejuvenescence through the vig 
of her people. He believed that a free Spain wo 
be a great country; that hberty being aU-perva-s 
as air, Portugal would shake off the shackles of 
monarchy, and merge her political existence in f 
of her republican neighbour. He beheved thaf 
South American Republics would renew their allegia 
to the parent land, and that as it was the mission 
Russia to spread civilization through the Cen 
Asian Steppes and the long Siberian plateau, so if 
the noble destiny of the Spanish people to reel 
North Africa from barbarism and waste. All fl 
grandiose visions Don Emilio entertained and wc 
support by prodigal displays of inexact histor 
illustration. But when the hour struck for a,c 
Castelar proved that he was not merely a rhetoric 
He assumed powers which were practically dictato 
broke the back of the Cantonal insurrection, 
show'ed that a theoretical belief in the virttxe! 
federation was not inconsistent with a jealous <3.< 
to preserve the unity of Spain. 

Taxed with inconsistency he declared himse 
posibilista, an opportunist desirous of a conserve 
republic, reaching by an opposite route the s 
conclusion as Thiers, who founded the Third Rep>T 
in France. The conditions of the two countries ■\ 
however, different. In Spain there was no aro 
attachment in the army to the republican i< 
monarchical and clerical sentiment was stronger,, 
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the principal centres of republican feeling were those 
great seaport towns which had thrown themselves into 
the cantonal movement, the suppression of which was 
the first task of the new Repubhc in Madrid. It was 
not unnatural, therefore, that the new Republic should 
have earned unpopularity. The leaders had been 
professors of federation, and it was in the name of 
federation that town after town, and district after 
district, had declared its autonomy and challenged 
the authority of the central power. It is true that 
the, insurrection was stamped out, but would it have 
burst into flame but for the agitation of the Federalists ? 
Was not the Republic responsible for the civil war, for 
the five, days’ fighting at Seville, for the destruction 
of Cartagena, for the widespread desolation of the 
Andalusian province ? Such reflections were not 
without justification. The course of the Republic had 
been starred by a succession of catastrophes—the 
Carlist successes in the North, the civil war in the East 
and the South ; and the parliamentary history of the 
period was enlivened by one military coup d’itat, 
carried out in the interest of Castelar at the expense 
of the Chamber in Madrid. No great prophetic gift 
was necessary to predict the downfall of so flimsy and 
unfortunate a fabric, and when, in December 1874, 
Martinez Campos proclaimed Alphonso XII. in 
Jovellar’s Army of the Centre, few were much surprised 
or concerned. Indeed the monarchical restoration 
in Spain was effected with as little difficulty as the 
return of Charles II. of England, when once General 
Monk had made up his mind that the King must be 
bi'oiight back to his own.® 

*• The Federal Republic,” says M. Cherbuhez, “ was 
a chimera of Proudhon translated into Castilian by 
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M. Pi y Margall.” Chimera it certainly was, for its 
advocates chose the wrong moment, the wrong methods, 
and the wrong arguments. The cause of federalism, 
however, was not extinguished by the catastrophe of 
the cantonal movement. It is still flourishing in 
Catalonia, the province of its birth, and the principal 
focus of republican agitation in Spain. It derives its 
nutrition from elementary and permanent facts of 
Spanish geography and racial distribution. It sup¬ 
ports a literature of propaganda and prints catechisms 
of belief. It has enlisted followers from the learned 
and the cultured class. But the realization of the 
federal ideal involves, as was seen in 1873, a number 
of practical problems of great complexity. Should 
the forty-nine administrative provinces be endowed 
with autonomy—an arrangement which would go 
verj" little way in satisfying the historic feeling of the 
old independent nations ? Or should the Peninsula be 
carved up, as was projected by the Constituent 
Assembly of 1873, into thirteen States, corresponding 
to the old historic groupings ? If so, would Malaga 
cede pride of place to Granada, Cadiz to Seville, 
VaUadoM to Burgos ? These difficulties had not been 
thought out by the Federal leaders of the seventies. 
They made the .mistake, common to unpractised and 
sanguine Spaniards, of supposing that a coimtry can 
be suddenly cured of its chronic disorders by the 
immediate application of a Constitutional panacea. 
The federal republic became the catchword of the 
hour. It would make Spain as rich as the United 
States and as happy as Switzerland. It would rid her 
of the costly conscript and the plaguy office-hunter and 
the political Jesuit. It would stanch the running 
sore of CarHsm, a malady due not so much to the 
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cancerous germs of clericalism and legitimacy as to the 
obstinate provincial feeling of the Basques. 

Unfortunately all the light and disordered spirits in 
society, everyone who nursed a grudge or a grievance, 
a fad or an appetite, clustered round the respectable 
group of political visionaries who held aloft the Federal 
banner. “ Who gave you the right to arrest me ? ” 
said a thief caught in the act in the streets of Madrid; 
"are not we in a federal republic?” Under the 
cloak of Federalism all kinds of questionable, even 
criminal objects were passionately pursued. Peasants 
broke down enclosures, arguing that by ancient right 
the land belonged to the community, and that the 
laboui'cr was entitled to a common enjoyment of the 
waste or even of the harvest. The Internationale 
preached the dissolution of Spain into ten thousand 
powerless and autonomous communities. Every 
instrument of public order, the priest, the soldier, the 
policeman, was held up to opprobrium in the big sea- 
coast cities by fevered companies of artisan politicians, 
who flouted patriotism as a delusion and government 
as a crime. So general and spontaneous an outburst 
of anarchy had not been seen in any European country 
since 1789. And when the disorder had been finally 
mastered, there was no surplus of energy available 
for the maintenance of a cause which, despite many 
foul accretions, embodied the purest and most en¬ 
lightened spirit in Spanish politics.’ 








CHAPTER XIII 


THE REPUBLICAN CAUSE 

II n’y a de bon dans rhomme que ses jennes sentiments et ses 
vieiiles pens6es.— Joubert 

T here can be little question that since 1870 the 
cause of Republicanism has made no substantial 
progress in Europe. France is still the only great 
European republic, and the political history of France 
under her new regime has not been such as to invite 
imitation. The position of the monarchies, which 
seemed so precarious in 1848, has been considerably, 
indeed progressively, improved since the failure of that 
great and generous outburst of high but ill-calculated 
ideals. In part this change has been due to personal 
causes. The level of political intelligence among 
monarchs, which was very low in the generation pre¬ 
ceding 1848, has certainly improved ; and the virtues 
of Queen Victoria and King WiUiam I. of Prussia 
have had some share in dispelling the clouds of criticism 
which had collected round the representatives of their 
respective Houses. How thick those clouds were in 
England no student of Thackeray's ''Four Georges 
or of the old newspapers is likely to forget. 

When George IV. died in 1830, the London Times 
wrote as follows: The truth is—and it speaks 

volumes about the man—^that there never was an 
individual less regretted by his feUow-creatures than 
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-tliis deceased King. What eye has wept for him ? 
■^\7'Iri3-h Heart has heaved one throh of unmercenary 
sorrow ? Was there at any time a gorgeous pageant 
030. the stage more completely forgotten than he has 
"been, even from the day on which the heralds pro¬ 
claimed his successor ? If George IV. ever had a 
friend, a devoted friend—in any rank of life— 
-we protest that the name of him or her has not yet 
reached us.” 1 

Fonr-score years have passed since these words wer^ . 
written, and it is only with an effort that Englishmen 
can now realize that the British monarchy had, wi thin 
-the recollection of a single long life, fallen so low in 
pnhlic esteem. Thomas Carlyle, describing, in 1843, the 
lamentation which went up at the premature death 
of Prince Henry, the heir of James I., assumes that an 
emotion so deep and general could never again be 
experienced. “ The sorrow of the population (as we 
said) is inconceivable to any population now. As 
yet the whole nation is like the family of one good 
landlord, with his loyal tenants and servants round; 
and here is the beautiful young Lordship and Heir- 
Apparent struck suddenly down! Who would not 
weep ? We, had our time been then, should have 
wept as I hope ; but it is too late now.” ^ Such a view 
wonld not have been peculiar to Carlyle; it would 
Have been held by most Englishmen of that generation. 
"Y et no one can have lived in England through the last 
twenty years without acknowledging that a great 
change has been silently and insensibly accomplished 
by the joint influence of Queen Victoria and King 
Edward. The monarchy is stronger and more 
respected; its place in the scheme of a democratic 
polity is more comfortably settled, and a sphere of 
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unchaUenged uti’^ discovered for the Kin^ 

and the ^ 1 ^ discharge of function 

which lie outs"'^ discords of parliamentary life. 
Nobody who • national grief in 1901 , or 

again in doubt but that it was general and 

unaffecte-*' grief of a people successively bereaved 
of two familiar, and constant friends. 

'pi.at the change has been mainly due to accidents of 
p^.rsonal excellence no one could deny. The spectacle? 
of the head of a grand and populous State punctually, 
prudently, and devotedly discharging his public 
duties inevitably excites feelings of grateful admiration 
among his subjects. The fact that the sovereign 
stands aloof from the party struggle, that he is under--* 
stood to represent the whole interest of the country' 
and not the opinion or interest of a section, greatly 
adds to the moral power of his office. And wffierever 
a sovereign is endowed with pubhc or private virtues t 
those virtues wiU not be allowed to remain unper*** 
ceived. Physical science, which, by planing dawn 
social and intellectual inequalities, has given us n 
democratic civilization, supplies, by a subtle form o I 
revenge, to persons of eminent station, a powerful 
engine of advertisement and a kind of automa^tic 
mechanism for the manufacture of popularity. Res*- 
mote persons are difficult to know, and being difficult 
to know are difficult to like. But physical scienoi? 
enables the most remote person of aU, the head of fire 
State, to take lodgment in the feeblest and humblest 
imagination. The art of photography catches Ixitii 
at chance moments as he steps out of a train, wal]< -i 
after partridges, chats with a friend, or fondles a childl, 
The cinematograph exhibits him as a spectacle in 
motion to crowds who have never beheld him in fiesli 
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and blood. Electricity diffuses his messages of con¬ 
gratulation and condolence; steam carries him from 
one end of the Empire to the other. No newspaper 
issues from the press without a record of his doings— 
of the guests he entertains, the sport he enjoys, the 
sermons he endures, the public functions he patiently 
performs. No detail is too trivial to be registered, 
and in a business age it is not unsafe to assume that 
the news supplied to a nation is news which a nation 
wishes to hear. Thus by a process of ceaseless and 
multitudinous attrition the image of the sovereign 
and his circle is stamped into the brain-stuff of the 
country, so that the peasant in the little thatched 
village; carries about with him in his daily task the 
image of King and Queen, as beings alike splendid and 
familiar, whose doings in the great capital or elsewhere 
it is always pleasant to know and to discuss. 

An even more significant change is the growing 
recognition of the fact that the precise form assumed 
by the executive is no scientific measure of political 
or civil liberty. Assuming that a country possesses 
parliamentary institutions, that the franchise is wide 
and the ministry responsible, the ultimate control 
of affairs lies with the people, whether the head of 
the executive be hereditary or elective. In the Consti¬ 
tution of Great Britain, where the Parliament is sove¬ 
reign and the real conduct of affairs lies with a Mini- 
.ster representing the predominant party in the Lower 
House, the popular wiU acts upon the executive more 
swiftly and immediately than is possible under the 
<‘.on8titution of the United States. The American 
President is safe for four years; a gust of popular 
disfavour may, at any time, drive the British Prime 
Minister out of office. In the republic there is more 
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(>1 sut'i.il i^qualhy ; Hut it is in th(^ mnnarchy of tin' 
old v.iri»’ly that tin- marlunf of legislatu)n and govern- 
nn-nf nsponds nuwf promptly to tho iluctuatiiif; 
opinion of tlio mavs. This, of comso, is a compare” 
tivrlv now di'volitpmcnf. Roforo 1848, them was 
soiiii- roasirn for thinking that tho institution 
monamhy was inrompatihlo with constitutional :in*l 
iTonoinic progross. Kuropo was relatively poor, attd 
woighod against tho modest Inidgots of those clays tin* 
cost of monarchy was mujnosttonahly heavy. Kut 
wltilo tho wealth of Europe has greatly increased, th*' 
tin.uirial Inudon of its royal families lias remained v't'ry 
mill It where it was. A nation which budgets in 
loiiuhetls oi millions, which spends a million on n 
w.nshill and eleven millions on old age pensions, c.in 
afford to p.iy its King asalary exceeded by the earnitJgs 
of not a few among its more prosperous merchants aiirl 
matmf.u f ui'eis. Items of the expenditure are critici/a’d, 
hut with li”.;, ami lev, of vigour and reverlieration, as t he 
true tmaiH i.d piopoilions of the transaction arc 
IK'tfeclIy nmlershutd. Meanwhik* the spliert; of politi¬ 
cal libfity has hecu constantly expanding at tho ox- 
petise, not of the monarchies hut of the privileged Jind 
wealthy classes of Ifmope. In a review of James Mill’s 
b'ncycloji.edia attiele on " Government," pnblishvti 
in 1820. Macaulay argued that universal sulfragi* 
would upon utilitariati princijiles lead to " otr<r v;ist 
spoliation," ami tliat if it were ever carried into offoet 
in 1‘lngland, " a Ivw half-naked fishermen would divide 
with the owls and foxes tfie ruins of the greatest of 
luii'opean filu>s,” Universal suffrage has come, not 
imleed in luigland, hnt in quarters where the intelliijont 
jirophet sixty years ago would have been least |Jie 
pared to tiiul it. It has been adapted in the elections 
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to the Imperial Reichstag of Germany since 1871, 
in Spain since 1890, and in Austria since 1907. 
Democracy has been too busy in capturing the Parlia¬ 
ments to think about assaulting the crowns. 

The increased urgency of social problems has tended 
in a similar direction. William Cobbett, who was no 
Republican, but on the contrary a bitter adversary of 
that form of government, struck the keynote of much 
subsequent agitation when he defined capital as 
“ money taken from the labouring classes which, being 
given to army tailors and such like, enables them to 
keep fo.xhounds and to trace their descent from the 
Normans.” ® The question of the relations of capital 
and labour is in truth, and has been discovered to be, far 
mor(^ important than the precise form assumed by the 
executive in a democratic State. The artisan classes of 
Europe believe that it is the first duty of society to 
capture the imearned increment, and are not unwilling 
to accept hereditary monarchy as “ a social-democratic 
institution.” In the numerous programmes which are 
put out at Socialist congresses there is very little talk 
of republicanism. The French Socialist party, meeting 
at Tours in 1902, declared that Socialism was essenti¬ 
ally republican, but then the French Socialists already 
live under a republic. The Austrians, the Germans, 
and the Belgians content themselves with advancing 
propositions which are thought to be immediately 
relevant to the material well-being of the lower classes, 
and arc careful to abstain from language which might 
be construed as revolutionary or seditious.* Re¬ 
publican feeling may be widely difiused, but it has 
undergone an allopathic change. A vague, all-per¬ 
vading discontent with the economic structure of 
society has taken the place of the simple and direct 
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protest against the costliness of crowns and the 
proffigacy of con^- contributed to the decline 

Three other first of these is the 

of Enrop^ rg^c^ Gcc„any_ 

success of Eismarc _ aivided, Bismarck left 

Fin^g *“4 todnstlial power on the 

It the Sffie achieved by blood and 
Contment. ^ t^t instrument of his purpose 
iron, using as the pn ^ setting himself 

the force of the principles whicH 
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the Crown keeps the Empire togetne 
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would not have been given in 1837, nor yet in 1850, 
but it would certainly be given now. We are not 
called upon to consider the value of the proposition 
or the hght which it throws upon the political psy¬ 
chology of the British Colonies ; the significant fact is 
that the proposition has become a cardinal factor in our 
political creed. Walter Bagehot pointed out as far 
back as 1865, that there must be not only useful but 
also dignified parts in a constitution. The taste for 
ritual, for playthings, for make-believe, is deeply 
rooted in human nature, and monarchy appeals to the 
deferential instincts of the ordinary human being. 
Overthrow the monarchy, replace the King with an 
elective President, and what would become of the 
loyalty of Australia, New Zealand, or Canada ? The 
British Colonists have no particular respect for the 
Mother of Parliaments, and a very particular and not 
ill-grounded aversion to the rule of Downing Street; 
but they regard the-Crown with feelings of simple and 
passionate veneration. The King, having been de¬ 
prived of political power, cannot harm them; and 
having little ritual themselves, they are the more 
fascinated by the pomp of an ancient and dignified 
institution which they have no means of reproducing 
in their several communities, but which they regard as 
the joint and several possession of the British race. 

The argument can be reinforced from another 
quarter. The success of the United States proves that 
an elective President may rule a Continent which is 
geographically continuous. It does not prove that the 
republican system is adapted to communities so 
disjoined from one another by vast intervals of space 
as to be incapable of uniting in a common etoor^ 
system for legislative purposes. “ I suppose, said 
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Mr Balfour on Jitly 22, 1910, “ that the. coinvuinuty, 
so far as this island is conoernod, woidd not sink into 
chaos if this was a republic and not a monarchy ; 
but in my opinion the Empire would sink into chaos. 
You could not have at tlic luiad of an Empire, so 
peculiarly constituted as ours is, a President electcul, 
let us say, as the President of the Unitcid States is, 
every four years—the creation, or at all events the 
choice of a party, changing many timts in the lifetime 
of every individual, and representing the abstraction 
of a Constitution and not the personal lu!ad of an 
Empire. You could luwe.r direct tlie Empire on that 
principle simply because, if you insisted on having an 
elected President in this country, he. would Ix^ elected 
by the electorate of this countiy and not l>y the 
electorate of the Crown or of the Crown colonics." 
Conversely, it may lx; aflirmed that tlu^ cause of 
monarchy in the Ibinian Peninsula lias been per¬ 
manently weakened by the loss of tin; American 
colonies of Spain and Portugal. 

It was a widely Indd opinion at the time; of the French 
Revolution that Euro|x: would betcome a federatifin 
of republics, and that the common acceptanci; of the 
republican form of government would s(;cure to the 
Continent of Europe the blessings of everlasting peace. 
Half a century later Cobden was preaching the doctrine 
that the millennium of peace would come, not through 
the diffusion of republican principles but from the 
common adoption of free trade. It is now a very 
general belief that the cause of European peace is 
assisted by the social and family ties wlncli subsist 
between tlie raonarchs of Europe. The time has not 
yet come to estimate with any degree of exactitude 
the services wiiich the monarcMes of Europe have 
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rendered during the last half century to the cause of 
peace; but British opinion has been profoundly 
impressed by the fact that the Prince Consort and 
Queen Victoria averted a collision between Great 
Britain and the United States in i86i, that the Queen 
helped to save France from a second war with Ger¬ 
many in 1875, and that the unique weight of King 
Edward’s personal influence was steadily thrown into 
the scale of peace. 

There can be no more signal instance of the decline 
of republican feeling in Europe than the action taken 
by Norway in 1905, upon the severance of her con¬ 
stitutional bond with Sweden. Of all European 
nations Norway is the most apt for a republic. Here 
is a people of peasants, merchants, fishermen, and 
sailors, free from those abrupt differences of wealth 
and station which are so painfully evident in most 
European States, and preserving in its geographical 
isolation and archaic simplicity of hfe the high spirit 
of independence appropriate to a mountain race. 
After a protracted and bitter constitutional struggle, 
Norway succeeed in severing a connexion with 
Sweden which had been forced upon her to suit the 
convenience of European diplomacy ninety-one years 
before. The Norwegians agitated for the creation of 
a Norwegian ministry of foreign affairs, for Norwegian 
consuls, for a Norwegian flag. The King of Sweden 
refused to bow to the storm, and ultimately found 
that he could not obtain a Norwegian ministry. The 
members of the Norwegian Government laid down their 
offices, and the Storthing declared that since the con¬ 
stitutional royal power had become inoperative, the 
union with Sweden under one King was dissolved. 
Having broken loose from her moorings, Norway had 
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the whole ocean of constitutional experiment before 
her. She might have established a republic, and there 
was a party in the State led by the famous novelist, 
Bjomstjerne Bjomson, which held republican opinions; 
but whereas the republicans were divided in doctrine, 
some advocating an American scheme with a strong 
President, others a Constitution framed either on the 
Swiss or on the French model, with a mere figurehead, 
ihe monarchists were united. The vacant throne was 
offered first to a son of King Oscar 11 . of Sweden, and 
afterwards, upon his refusal, to Prince Charles of 
Denmark, who accepted the offer conditionally upon 
its ratification by the Norwegian people. 

That the Norwegians acted with prudence at a very 
difficult crisis of their national affairs will be allowed 
by anyone who examines the situation. They were 
trembling on the verge of a war with Sweden, and were 
unwilling to add to their embarrassments by embark¬ 
ing upon a radical change in the Norwegian Con¬ 
stitution. Such a change might precipitate a collision 
on the frontier, and was certain to be the occasion of 
keen internal controversy. Besides, it had always been 
their contention, not that they were averse to monarchy 
in itself, but that the Constitution of the dual kingdom 
was such that King Oscar II., whose personal popu¬ 
larity and good intentions were never in dispute, was 
unable to rule as a constitutional sovereign in Norway. 
The union was professedly severed, not that a republic 
might be established, but that a constitutional 
monarchy might be preserved. A country therefore 
which had loudly argued for a generation that its 
uneasiness was caused by a neglect of the true maxims 
of constitutional monarchy, could not, without losing 
every shred of political self-respect, now swallow up its 
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xciples. It could not declare that its professed zeal 
the spirit of the Constitution was not a reahty but 
ham; it could not, after posing as the true con- 
native, suddenly hoist the radical colours. And 
argument from consistency was justified by con- 
srations of prudence. The Norwegians were given 
understand that a monarchy would be more accept- 
e than a republic both in England and in Germany, 
i as the future had never been less transparent, the 
)rthing was disposed to place a high value upon the 
eem of its two great foreign neighbours. A King, 

), would imply dynastic alliances, and these would 
ord an additional security for peace. 

A pUhiscite of the country was taken, not upon the 
lestion of a republic but upon the acceptance of 
ince Charles of Denmark. A wave of loyalist 
thusiasm swept Norway from end to end. The 
eat repubhcan leader Bjomson advised the accept- 
Lce of the King. The leading newspapers commended 
m. Most of the peasant members of the Storthing 
)ted for him with acclamation. So striking a corn- 
union of enthusiasm cannot be explained by mere 
)nsiderations of political expediency. There is 
erhaps no country in Europe where the memory of 
ery ancient things is so green as it is in Norway. 
)very peasant knows of the great sea-kings of far-off 
imes, of Sverri, and Haakon, and Olaf; takes the Sagas 
/ith his daily bread, and peoples the dales and fells 
nd fiords with scenes from that simple and heroic age. 
n Norway, as everywhere else, the hand of time has 
v'oven some new patterns into the texture of the 
common life. Towns have risen, but they are few and 
;mall. Socialism has been imported from Germany, 
)ut only since 1887. The austere framework of the 
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mcuniiains forbids any wide departnre from the 
tradition of that hard and simple living wliich is 
H'llected in the Sagas. The clinging illusions of llie 
past are iiutre potent here under tlu^ overpowering 
dominion of great and permanent natural forces. 
Mixed with a robust appetite for freedom there is a 
solemn and loyal revc-rence for the things which have 
been. ” When a man is born tmder one government," 
remarked a Rechuana chief, " how can h<i be happy 
under aimthe.r ? " The main part of the Norwegian 
people agreed with that African s<*nfim(mt. They 
liad always lived under kings; they had been loyal 
to very bad kings ; they cherislied an affectionate 
recollection of the days of Norwegian indt'pemlcnce 
prior to 1387, when tliey were ruled by men of their own 
race. And so witli the enthusiastic, assent of their 
own famous and .subtle dramatist, who has dej)ktetl 
the psychology of a m;w Norway very difhin'ut from 
that of the ancient Sagas, tlu* country accepted the 
Danish prince and rt'joiced in the teliigraphic assurance 
of President Roosevelt that the throne of Sverri, 
Haakon, and Olaf was once jn(tre losioreil.® 

Tlu; study of history, if it does not makt; men wise, 
is at ktast calculat(;d to make them sad. In the mere 
attrition of experience we lost; sornrdhing of our fr(>sh* 
ness and our hope. We s<‘e how rough a thing is 
governmeirt, how easily the convictitms of tlu; great 
become the bland and soothing make-believes of the 
little, and how frail and uncertain is the connexion 
betwe(;n the professions airrl the practice, of politicians. 
There are, indeed, times when large and generous ideas 
take possession of the air, when ttie tone rises and the 
conduct of public business is illumined by the ray of 
some nobler purpose; but such times are rare, and 
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<iven in the grandest crises of history the microscope 
discovers the familiar spectacle, old as human nature 
itself, of vulgar aims and low intrigue. This is so, and 
yet man being compounded of many elements good 
and bad, some gleams of idealism or sentiment may be 
traced even in the politics of the basest age. Creeds 
may stiffen into forms, forms may become shackles, 
but there is always somewhere or other latent in 
society a leaven of revolt against cant. The shape 
which that revolt may assume varies with every age 
and every people, but if it be a genuine thing and not an 
idle explosion of social envy or petulance, it will be 
found in all its varying manifestations to exhibit one 
fixed property, a sense of true, and an aversion from 
false values. The idea of a commonwealth or republic, 
like the idea of abstract equality or the idea of the 
social contract, has been a constant factor in the 
political consciousness of Europe, and it has exercised 
an extraordinary, though not unintelligible, attraction 
for many great and noble-minded men. Think only 
of the dynasty of poets who have belonged in spirit to 
the free republic, of Milton, Wordsworth, and Shelley, 
of Schiller and Freiligrath, of Alfieri and Lamartine, 
of Hugo (in some moods), Aguilera, and Swinburne, 
to exclude the ancients and to mention only a few 


{I of the more famous names among the modems. Such 
a list exhibits the power and range of the republican 
appeal. “ Give me,” wrote Byron in 1813, " a 
j ,, republic, or a despotism of one, rather than the mixed 
; * government of one, two, or three. A republic! 
Look at the history of the earth,—Rome, Greece, 

' ! Venice, France, Holland, America, our short (eheu) 

: Commonwealth, and compare it with what they did 
under masters ... to be the first man, not the 
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l.’8i 

(lirhiln ii<n sHli.ui. lint tin* the Ati<li<ii s. 

the li'.uln in lalriit am! tnilh, is next (n tlic Divinity ! 
i'r.'inkiiii, I’mn. .uul next tlinsc citlicf nrntns <tr 
t'iiV'ius, cvc'ii Mil.the,111 nr St Just." Sii ran nm* win 
Ilf [xilitir.il idralisin in tlu’ (iist half tif thr ninrtcrnth 
wnturv. 

Till’ n-pnliHi'an innvt'ini’nt til I'amipt* rt’arhrti its 
/.(•nith in iS,)S. Tim Latin wnild has fXjifiHnct'd 
inanv snhsi'tiufnl rtmvulsiims, .uul tlm wnak inun.utiiy 
i>! Piutugal has rnccnlly hfi-n uvcithrown. Kingship 
is loss si'fiirn in S|>ain and Italy than among tlm 
’rcnlonii', Srandinavian. or Sl.ivonic pi-oplcs, aiul it is 
a niw (pH'stion wlictlmr tlm caust' of monarchy is morn 
injuiftl by its allianw with Ulir.unontanism in Sp.dn, 
or by its ('slrangnmfnl liom the wlutlr clinic.d con¬ 
nexion in Italy. Vet the Repniilic.ui ji.uty in Italy is 
overshadowed by the Soci.ilists ; the lb-public,m jiarty 
in Spain, iliscredited by its association with an.irehical 
or ieder.dist aims. The acci-ptnl ttunml.i of political 
progress seems, if we are to be guided by the reei-nf 
examples of Russia ami Turkey, to be constitutional 
tmmarchy r.ither than republicanism. The republican 
movement has tioue its wmk. Its itle.ils have been 
up{>ropriated and fused with more or less of compleie- 
ness into the jmlitical system of Kurope, and most of the 
tlomesfic programme of iH-tH is now lixed amt embodied 
in the institutions of the (“ontinent whieh, save otdy in 
I'lanee, Switzerland and I'orlugal, retains an explicit 
devotion to heretlitary mon.arehy. 

" All that we have defemletl." says ( asti-lar, " the 
Conservatives have realized. Who snstained the ide.i 
of the autonomy of Hungaty ? A Republican, 
Kossuth. Who realized it ? A Conseivative, De.ik, 
Who advaticed the idea of the uboUlioit of serfdom 
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in Russia?' Republicans. Who realized r^?. An 
Emperor, Alexander. Who preached the uni y 
Italy? A Republican, Mazzini. Who realized it. 

A Conservative, Cavour. Who originated the i ea 
ol the Unity of Germany? The Repubhcans ^ 
Frankfort Who realized it? An Impenahst, a 

S Bis^arC. mo 1 

Republican idea, three times stifled j 

celebrated poet, Victor Hup; ^ P^^^tta 

Favrc- another orator no less illustrious, Gambetta. 
Who has consolidated it ? Another Conservative 
Thiers ” So writes the great Repubhean orator of 
Susia, «ing thi — ^ 
nations as with men, the colder 
rclinos the sanguine enthusiasm of y 







NOTES 


Chapter I 

1. Dc Institutionc Delfini. (Euvres (ed. 1858), vol. i. p. 8. 

2. Politique tirS de VEcriture sainte^ Bks. II. and III. (Euvres 

vol i. 333 ff. 

3. Comparetti, Vergilio net medio evo, i. 232, 235, 303-4, and see 

Aquinas, Dc Bc^iminc Pnnoipum, i. 14 : “ Romanam urbem 
l)euH prznviderat Christiani populi principalem sedem 
futurain." The interest in the history of republican Rome 
dates from the Renaissance. Cato, indeed, was a medieval 
hero, not, however, because he was a Republican, but as the 
rcptitcd author of certain moral distiches. A. Graf, Roma 
nclla memoria e nolle imaginazione del medio evo. 

4. See Bryce, " Primitive Iceland,in Studies in History and Juris- 

prudence^ vol. i, p. 312-58. 

5. For the political theories of the Middle Ages, see the treatise by 

Dr Otto Gierke, translated, with an Introduction, by F. W. 
Maitland. 

6. Campanella (1568-1639), De Monarchia hispanica Discursus, 

7. Savonarola, Discorso circa il reggimento e Governo degU Stati. 


Chapter II 

1. Montesquieu, Esprit dcs Lois^ xi. 6. An admirable account of 

Arnold of Brc.scia and of Cola di Rienzo is furnished in 
Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire^ c. xvi. See also Gabrielli, 
Bpisiolano di Cola di Rienzo^ Rome, 1890. Emilio Castelar 
compares Arnold to Brutus, the one “ the first citizen of 
modern Romo," the other " the last citizen of ancient 
Honic." Recuerdos y Esperanzas, ii. 40. 

2. Guicciardini, Op, Ined., i. 28. 

3. B. 

4. Sm a brilliant passage by J. A, Symonds, Age of the Despots, 

pn. 71-2, in answer to Sismondi. Of course the balance 
of genius is on the side of the republic if Florence be ranked 
as a republic during the veiled despotism of Lorenzo de^ 
Medici. The comparative sterility of Genoa is one of the 
remarkable facts. 

aS/ 
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5. Inferno y xxxiv. 65-7. If Dante had read Plutarch, how different 

the Divine Comedy might have been ! 

6. The end of Boscoli is told in a narrative of extraordinary vivid¬ 

ness by his friend Luca della Robbia, A rchivio Sforico Italiano, 
273-309. Lorenzo's exploit and apology are given in 
Varchi, Storia Fiorentina^ iii. 283-95, 3-nd Giannotti’s letter 
in Delizie delli evuditi bibliofili, vii. 73. For the whole 
subject—Symonds, Age of the Despots, pp. 154-7. 

7. There is a famous passage in Varchi (Storia Fiorentina, ii. 20), 

where he says that if Niccolo Machiavelli had conducted 
his private life with gravity and sincerity he would deserve 
to be compared with the intellects of antiquity. 

For the horror of the Venetian Ambassador at the silk- 
merchant politicians of Florence, see Alberi, Relaz., 2nd Ser. 
i. 21. For Varchi’s remark, see Storia Fiorentina, iii. 22. 

8. Antonio Suriano, 1529, in Alberi, Relazione, 2nd Ser. v. 410. 

9. MachiavelH, i. 55. Dante’s lines on Florence (Purg., vi. 

145-51) are well-known:— 

“ Quante volte del tempo che rimembre, 

Legge, moneta, offizio e costume 
Hai tu niutato, e rinnovato membre ! 

E se ben ti ricordi, e vedi lume, 

Vedrai te simigliante a quella inferma, 

Che non puo trovar posa in sulle piume, 

Ma non dar volta suo dolore scherma.” 

For the instructive story of the short-lived Ambrosian 
Republic, see C. M, Ady, The History of Milan mider the 
Sfovza, 

10. L. Pearsall Smith, “Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton.” 

Intr. P. Paruta, a Venetian publicist who wrote in the last 
half of the sixteenth century, compares the heroes of his 
republic to the Fabricii, Marcelli, Fabii, and Scipii; urges that 
though Venice had not so great an Empire as Rome, she had 
preserved her liberty through a longer period of time and had 
been less disturbed by civil discord ; and in a burst of patri¬ 
otic eloquence exclaims that it was in Venice that were 
preserved the “ last relics of the nobility of Italy.” Discorsi 
Politici, i. 219, 232; ii. 147. The reader will not be sur¬ 
prised to learn that Paruta regards the Republic of Sparta 
as “the true example of perfect government” (Della 
Perfezione della Vita PoUtica, vol. iii, p. 396). 

11. Opere di Donato Giannotti, ed. Polidori, 2 vols., Firenze, 1850. 

12. Varchi estimates the number of Florentine palaces in the country 

at eight hundred, their average cost at 3500 gold florins. 
Marco Foscari, the Venetian, writing in 1527, regarded them 
as a great danger to the city, assummg that Florentines would 
always make peace with an enemy rather than sacrifice so 
great a treasure. Varchi, ix. 41 ; x. 29 ; Alberi, Relazione, 
2nd Ser. L 21. 
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13. Carducd was the second gonfalonier of the Second Florentine 
ivepublic and the soul of the resistance. His speeches are 
given in Varchi. For Bnrlamacchi, see Archivio Storico 
Itahano^ ist Ser., vol. x. pp. 435 For the decline of 
learning during the Counter-Reformation, see J. A. 
Symonds, 7 'he Catholic Reaction^ and Dejob, Vie de Muret. 

San Marino, “ where a hundred clowns govern a bar¬ 
barous rock that no man invades ” (Algernon Sidney), 
is the classical instance of the tiny republic, and the only 
Italian State spared by Napoleon. 

14* The literature on Machiavelli and Guicciardini is immense. 
Lord Morle/s two admirable essays, Villari's Life of Machia- 
vcllif and L. A. Burd's learned edition of the Principe j will 
serve p introductions to the writers themselves. For 
Varchi’s estimate of Guicciardini, Storia Fiorentina^ x. 20. 


Chapter III 

1. Sec G. P. Gooch, History of^ English Democratic Ideas in the 

Scvcntcxnth Century (an admirable book) ; E. Armstrong, 
Political Theary of the Huguenots [“English Historical Review, 
vol. iv., 1B89] i A. Franck, Reformateurs et Publicistes de 
VEtirope^ Cambridge Modern History, vol. iii. c. xxii. 

Calvin’s view is given, InsHiuteSy iv. c. 20, § 8 (tr. Norton, 
1O34): “ A government of the best man is the most blessed 
form, where liberty is framed to s%ch moderation as it ought 
to be.” 

2. Hobbes^ Behemoth, Dialogues ; Voltaire, Id^es R^publicaines, 

3. Altliusius, J., Politicos Methodiw Digesta, Groningen, 1610; and 

see O. Gierke, Johannes AUhusius, 1878. 

4. These debates, of extraordinary interest and importance as 

exhibiting the development of democratic ideas in England, 
are to be read in the Clarke Papers^ ed. C. FI. Firth. 

5. See the full and striking account of Cromwell’s hesitations in 

C. H. Firth’s The Last Years of the Protectorate. Professor 
Firtli brings evidence to show that the question was about 
to be reopened at the very end of’Cromwell’s life. 

6. For the Republican conspiracies under CJ^rles IL, see W. C. 

Abbott, English Conspiracy and Dissent y “American His¬ 
torical Review,” April 1909 ; and see Evelyn’s Diary y 15th 
J an. 1689. There was naturally a good deal of ferment at the 
beginning of tlie reign, as may be judged by the fact that Sir 
Roger Lestrange, the censor, destroyed editions of 600 tracts 
in three years. 

7. A similar impression was left in English observers (as npon 

iEneiis Sylvius in the middle of the fifteenth century) by the 
contrast between the “clean and cheerful” free towns of 
Germany, and the squalor and depopulation of the prin¬ 
cipalities. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Lettersy i. 16. 

19 
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8. Hobbes, Leviathan^ c. 9 ; Dryden, Prose Works, ed. Malone, 

voL ixi. 266. 

9. IVIr Morse Stephens [History of Portugal) doubts whether there 

was ever any intention on the part of the conspiring Portu¬ 
guese nobles to create a Republic in 1640 in case they should 
fail to persuade Duke John of Braganza to accept the throne. 
But see The History of Portugal by a Person of Quality, London, 
1660 ; and also Ranke’s remarks. Die 0 smarten und die 
Spanische Monarchie, p. 475. That the Repubhc ever 
seemed possible in Paris rests on the authority of De Retz. 
A good account of the inhuence of Calvinism as the source 
of democratic ideas may be found in Charles Borgeaud, 
The Rise of Democracy in Europe. 

Chapter IV 

1. Condorcet, CEuvres, v. 283. 

2. Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, ii. 2; iii. 3; viii. 16; ix. 1-3; 

Rousseau, Contrat Social, iii. 7 ; Voltaire, I dies Ripuhlicaines. 
M. Aulard gives a brief and excellent summary of the 
opinions of the French philosophers on Republicanism in his 
Hisioire Politique de la Revolution Fran^aise (Eng. tr. by B. 
MiaH). 

3. Condorcet, CEuvres, v, 299. 

4. The enormous influence exerted by the American Revolution may 

be illustrated bv Mably’s Observations sur le Gouvernemenf 
et les lots des £tats-Unis d'Amirique, and by Condorcet’s 
Tableau du Progres de VEsprit humain [CEuvres, viii. p. 266). 

5. Correspondance de Mme Roland, ed. C. Perroud. 

6. See some good remarks on the subject of the Cahiers in M. Ismile 

Faguet’s Questions Politiques, pp. 1-23 (a review of M. E. 
Champion’s La France dfaprh les Cahiers de 1789). 

7. For this and most of the succeeding paragraphs in this chapter 

I am indebted to M. Aulard, who has so closely studied the 
development of the republican party in France. It is curious 
to note the timidity of Robespierre. As late as July 1792, 
he solemnly disclaims being a Republican (Aulard, tr. Miall, 
i. 309 ; ii. 53). Mr L. G. Wickham Legg has printed some 
extracts illustrating the growth of Republicanism in his 
Select Documents of the French Revolution, vol. i. pp. 295-9. 

8. Aulard (tr. Miall), i. 297. 

9. For Plutarch, see Greard, De la Morale de Plutarque. 

‘‘ J’etais fou de Plutarque 4 vingt ans, je pleurais de joie 
en ie lisant.”—Vauvenargues. 

“ Je Grains pour moi ces lectures-la comme la foudre.”— 
Mirabeau. 

“ Ce que Shakespeare a copie de Plutarque est bon, mais 
je ne saurai admirer ce qu’il a ajoute.”—^M. J. Chenier, 
17 Feb. 1768. 

For Cicero, see ZieHnski, Cicero im Wandel der Jahr- 
hunderte. 
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Chapter V 

1. Idi^es Rdpuhlicaincs^ 1765. 

2. I he religious histoxy of the French Revolution is now being 

told by a Catholic historian of great eminence, M. Pier de 
la Gorce. 

3. Condorcet, CEuvres, v. 283. 

4- Ro>spierre, April 1793. See Aulard (tr. Miall), ii. p. 177. 

$. Condorcet, (EitvrcSy xviii. pp. 186-7. 

6. The victims of the Terror have been estimated by Taine [French 

Revolution^ Engl, tr., hi. 297) at 17,000 (probably too low a 
figure). Sarpi estimates the number of victims of the 
Inquisition in the Netherlands during the reign of Charles 
V. at 50,000, Grotius at 100,000. In Spain itself the figures 
arc equally appalling. From 1480 to 1498 Torquemada is 
said to have burned alive 10,220 persons, and to have con¬ 
demned 97,000 to perpetual imprisonment or pubhc penitence. 
Symonds (quoting Llorente, i. 229), The Catholic Reaction, i. 
194 - 

7. Dutard, whose excellent police reports are printed in Schmidt, 

Tableaux de la R<ivolution Frangaise. 

Chapter VI 

1. The expectation of univci'sal peace was not confined to Germany. 

Joseph Priestley and James Mackintosh both held that the 
triumph of reason and democracy in Europe would lead to 
the abandonment of colonial possessions and so greatly 
diminish the causes of friction between European nations. 
Priestley, Letter XIV. ; Mackintosh, Vindicics Gallicce. * 

2. See, for instance, Napoleon’s letter to Talleyrand, 7th Oct. 1797, 

Corr. hi. no. 2292: Vous connaissez peu ces peuples-ci. 
Ils nc m6ritent pas que Ton fasse tuer 40,000 Fran9ais pour 
eux. . . . Vous vous imaginez que la liberty fait faire de 
grandcs choses k un peuple mou, superstitieux, ' pantalon ’ 
etlilchc." His own attitude towards Italian parties is tersely 
summaidscd.— Corr. h. p. 207, no. 1321. 

3. The story of the Parthenopean Republic is told in Thiebault’s 

W5,'jVol. ii.; in Sorel, VEurope et la Revolution Franfaise, 
5i6mc Fartie; in Colletta’s History of Naples ; and by 
k. M. Johnston, Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy, 

4. For an excellent account of the efiects of the French Revolution 

in England, see G. P. Gooch in the Cambridge Modem 
Eutory, vol. vhi. c. xxv. 

5. Tlie locus classicus for the liistory of the English democratic 

movement of this period is State Trials, vols. xxiv., xxv., 
where the proceedings in Rex versus Flardy, etc., are fully 
reported, Einns estimates the regular attendance at the 
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Corresponding Society at from 18,000 to 20,000, *' The wishes 
and hopes of many of the members carried them to the over¬ 
throw of the monarchy and the establishment of a republic ” 
{Recollections of J. B.y Philadelphia). On the other hand, 
Hardy’s advice to correspondents was, “ Leave monarchy, 
democracy, and even religion entirely aside : never dispute 
on these topics” {State Trials, xxiv. p. 394). And one oi 
the characteristic features of the movement is the constani 
appeal to King Alfred, Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, etc.j 
very different from the French Revolution in this respect 
Thus Mr Yorke, speaking at Sheffield, ” enters into a com¬ 
plete detail of the ancient constitution as established b] 
Alfred, which he proved to be at this time totally defaced, i 
not lost” {State Trials, xxv, 670). 

6. For Godwin’s inffuence on Shelley, see Leslie Stephen, Hours ii 
a Library, vol. iii. pp. 69-100. 

Chapter VII 

1. A good deal of information with regard to republican move 

ments in France from 1815-30 may be gained from G 
Weill, Histoire du Parti Ripublicain en France, 1900. 

2. For Bentham, see Bowring’s edition of his collected works, wit 

its great index (the most amusing in the world), and Lesl 
Stephen’s Utilitarians, Goethe finds the solution for tl 
f ' problems of life in firee practical activity in a free lane 
Faust seems to envy the makers of Holland, who daily batt 
for liberty and life/ 

- Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben 

Der taglich sie erobern muss.” 

3 ^ Works, ed. Bowring, ix, pp. 127 ff. 

4. Ib., ii. p. 201. Shelley’s Hellas was written in 1822. On Ai 

I, 1830, the Duke of Orleans told Lafayette that it w 
impossible to have spent two years in America withe 
regarding the American Constitution as the most perfect tl 
had ever existed.—^WeiQ, Histoire du Parti R 4 publica 
P- 43 - 

5. See Cambridge Modern History, vol. x. c. xvi. 

6. E. Huyttens, Discussions du Congrh National de Belgique, 183G 

5 vols., Brussels, 1844-5 ^ Karl Grun, Die Soz^ 

Bewegung in Franhreich und Belgien, Darmstadt, 1845. 

Chapter VIII 

1. Menger thinks that some future Kaiser may adopt Socialism 

Constantine adopted Christianity .—Neue Staatslehre, p. i 

2. Mill, Dissertations and Discussions, vol. ii. p. 345. The o 1 

story, though doubtless an exaggeration, shows the sot 
criticism levelled against the government. Daniel St 
Histoire de la Evolution de 1848. 
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3. Of Lamartine it was said, “ He has never read Aristophanes, 

he detests Rabelais, he does not understand Montaigne." 
De Tocqueville is even more severe—" Je ne sais si j’ai 
rencontre dans ce monde . . . iin esprit plus vide de la 
pens^e du bien public que le sien. ... II est le seul je crois, 
qui m*ai semblS toujours pret t bouleverser le monde pour 
se distraire."—p. 164. 

4. Daniel Stern (Mme Agoult) argues {Histoire de la Revolution de 

1848) that the revolution was no accident, but the logical 
outcome of the philosophical movement of the age. 

5. De la Normandie, Notes et Souvenirs. 

6. De Tocqueville, Memoires, p. 108. 

7. Lamartine’s Trois Mois au Pouvoir presents the authoritative 

apology for the Republican government. 

8. See De Tocqueville’s Memoiras, pp. 259 ff.; and Odilon Barot, 

Memoires, ii. pp. 215 ff. 


Chapter IX 

1. Life and Writings of Giuseppe Mazzini^ 6 vols., London, 1864-70 ; 

Mazxini's Essays, tr. T, Okey, 1894 .* of Giuseppe Mazzini, 

by Bolton King, 1902. 

2. The story of the siege of Venice is weE told by W. R. Thayer, 

2 "he Dawn of Italian Independence^ 2 vols., Boston and New 
York, 1894. 

3. See G. M. Trevelyan’s brilliant Defence of Rome by Garibaldi. 

The cHects of Garibaldi’s life were felt far outside the borders 
of Italy. " ‘ Nothing will be done till Garibaldi comes,’ 
was the reply of a peasant made at St Petersburg to a com¬ 
rade of mine who talked to him about freedom coming."— 
Kropotkin, Memoirs of a Revolutionary^ i- Si- 


Chapter X 

1. After 1830 Paris became the intellectual capital of Poland. A 

belief grew up and was very widely and earnestly held that 
Poland was the " Messiah of Nations," and that it was only 
through the sufferings of Poland that mankind could be 
regenerated. SeeE, Quinet, Discoursd'Ouverture, lothMarch 
1848 : Cette France du Nord, ce Christ des nations." 
The influence of the Polish spirit in Europe from 1830 to 
1848 still awaits an historian. 

2, Borne's Bnefe aus Paris may be taken as representing the 

tendency prevalent among many Germans to idealise France 
as the home of progress and liberty. Arriving soon after the 
Revolution of 1830, he regards the pavement of Paris as 
hallowed by the blood of the martyrs of liberty, and dreams 
of a state of things in which France and Germany may be 
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united in a single polity, and governed by a national assembly 
sitting alternately at Frankfort and Paris. Borne wished 
to undo the Treaty of Verdun, just as Cecil Rhodes wished to 
undo the American Declaration of Independence and to have 
a Parliament alternately meeting in London and Washington. 

3. See Laube, Das Erste Deutsche Parlament, and Malvida von 

Meysenburg, Memoiren einer Idealisten. Out of 370 members 
in the Vor-Parliament only 150 were Republicans. 

4. F. Mehring, Geschichte dev Deutschen Sozialdemokratie^ vol. i. p. 

49. 

5. Of all the memoirs of the German Revolution in 184S, those of Carl 

Schurz (English) are the most illuminating and exciting. 


Chapter XI 

1. If Mr Gladstone had been a Frenchman he would have been 

something like M. Olhvier .: exuberance, love of letters, 
eloquence, religious orthodoxy, political liberalism, special 
interest in theology are common to the English and to the 
French Liberal leader. 

2. E. Tenet’s Histoire du Coup d*Etat (1868) made a great im¬ 

pression. For the Republican party under the Second 
Empire, see Jaur^s, Histoire socialiste, vol. x. i ; Tcher- 
noff, Le Parti ripublicain au Coup d'Etat et sous le Second 
Empire ,* G. Weill, Histoire du Parti ripublicain en France 
de 1814 d 1870. 

3. The letters of Bakunin, Alex. Herzen, Erinnerungen (1907), and 

E. de Laveleye, Le Socialisme contemporain, throw light on 
the Internationale. 

4. G. Hanotaux, Histoire de la France contemporame. 

5. Most of the philosophy of the Commune flowed from the vuritings 

of Proudhon. For the history of Anarchic ideas, see Zoccoli, 
UAnarchiay 1907. William Morris’ Pilgrims^ of Hope, a 
flne poem contributed to the Commonwealth, illustrates the 
sympathy felt in some quarters in England with the higher 
side of the Communal movement. 

6. In 1852 Montalembert congratulated himself that Gallicanism. 

was extinct. There were not four Bishops in France who 
would sign the GalHcan articles of 1682 (Montalembert, 
Des Interdts catholiques au xix Siicle). The divorce of the 
Church and the State has- not, however, made for the spreaa. 
of religion. See the remarkable figures given in Tame's 
French Revolution. 


Chapter XII 

I. An account of Bradlaugh’s visit to Spain is given m the Tmes, 
June 3, 1873 ; and see Life of Charles Bradlaugh by Hypatia, 
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Bmdlatidx Bonner and JolinM.'RobertsorLy Gastelax giv^ a 

and graphic description of Bradlangh (to 
<^Swllan body’’ fnd^the “ sweet mystic vagneness of his 

Bwopea, ist ser. i. 

pp, 332-3• 

r» K=t»J ca^ra. “.?S“£A 

“I >1. J- 6 . «<! P*«>. •' 

The best history c!^^CherbuUez, 

!: 54 rp*S?S ^ 

(I8I5-9B). _ TT- • 

RynSu! Madrid^ Pabto CoWfZ^&a. 

La Federacion. ^ ,, ,- tq4\ 

regularly populaS” A curious picture of the 

6 I heard Castelar speak to the 

winter of 1889-9?.. His ®"^f3^’'l,riSiant, though rather 

The poetical, side of the Spanish Republican moveme^^^^^ 
studied in the movements of 184B 

Italian assent See, in paxticnlar, his Ecos 

t^nssionate interest and i^g Rosier, one of the 

de^^todtoa^esKo|_ 

orincipal founders o 7^< tti Maestro one no viene )}^hs 
iXocloy of free schooling (‘ El Ma^to q conscription 

invocation to Pio Nono (184^. ^P^“iy|c on the five 

del sangue )» n « n o-mnnec the most 


5 - 


to Pio Nono U347.). ^^“iViron the five days 
(“‘Fltribnto del sangue* )-Wf^°8 ”\^e among the most 
LMilan(‘‘Enlosult!mosdiosdei84^^^^^ LileCastelar 

“SSSSrS^h. r.».a» « -r-l 

XJnasuhistonammoital 

En los siglos veneder^ 1869- ' 

UnoeldestinoserA ^ by 

kVv ffirllf^^d ed., Barcelona defensa de 

-.. B- 

■'Iona,'iBSs*' 
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Chapter XIII 

T. Sidney Low, Governance of England^ p. 278. 

2. Historical Sketches^ p. 96. [A superb piece of history ] 

posthumously.] 

3. Cobbett, Political Works, vi. 176. 

4. R. C. K. Ensor, Modern Socialism. It may be not 

Robert Owen, the father of English Socialism, apj 
the Holy Alliance and dedicated The Book of the N 
World to William IV., and that Ferdinand Lasalle 
a hereditary, monarchical, unified German Empir 
ideal of the Federal Republicans. Mehring, Gesc, 
Deutschen Socialdemokratie, iii. 102. 

5. The estimation in which the poetry of Schiller is held 

barometer of German feeling. See Ludvig, SchilU 
Deutsche Nachwelt. 

6 . I am much indebted here to information supplied i 

Kittelsen, the London representative of the b 
newspaper A ftenposten. 

7. There were no fewer than hve small republics temporal 

lished in the Baltic Provinces in. 1900, some of whicl 
long as two months. See Maslov, Agrarian Qt 
Russia, vol. ii. App. p. 38 (in Russian), a referenci 
owe to the kindness of my omniscient friend, Profess 
of Toronto. Nevertheless, ever since the brilliar 
Pestel was executed in the Decembrist movemeni 
there seems to have been very little republican ag 
Russia itself, though forward spirits working \ 
great Nicolas Muravieff (the Cecil Rhodes of Siberi 
of a republican federation of Siberia as a pends 
Dominion of Canada. Pestel argued that Russian 
was Mongol, Russian bureaucracy German in o] 
that the true spirit of Slavonic institutions was to 
in the commune, but he stood almost alone as a ri 
See Castelar, Storia del Movimiento Repuhlicano, : 
A. Herzen, Du Diveloppement des I dies rivoluiim 
Russie : Correspondance de Michel Bakounine, ed. : 
manov, tr. Stromberg; and Kropotkin, Mem 
Revolutionary, vol. i. p. 198. 
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